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Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Conventjon of 
the National Association of Credit Men, Held 
at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, June 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1908 


Tuesday, June 23, 1908. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 11.15 o'clock A. M., by Presi- 
dent Frank M. Gettys. 

President Gettys—Invocation will be pronounced by the Rev. C. H. 
Marshall, rector of St. Barnabas Episcopal Church. The convention will 
rise. 

Rev. C. H. Marshall—I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my strength; my help cometh even from the Lord who 
hath made Heaven and Earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved 
and He that keepeth thee will not sleep. Behold, He that keepeth thee 
shall neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord Himself is thy Keeper; the 
Lord is thy Defense upon thy right hand; so that the sun shall not burn 
thee by day neither the moon by night. The Lord preserve thee from 
all evil, the Lord keep thee in all thy ways. The Lord shall preserve thy 
going out and thy going in, from this time forth forevermore. 

O God, who art the blessed and only Potentate, the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, the Almighty Ruler of Nations, we adore and magnify 
Thy glorious name, for all the great things which Thou hast done for this 
people. We render thanks for the goodly heritage which Thou hast 
given us, for the civil and religious privileges which we enjoy, multiplied 
manifestations of Thy Almighty goodness. Grant that we may show 
forth our thankfulness for these, Thy mercies, by living in reverence of 
Thy Almighty power and dominion, in humble reliance on the goodness 
and mercy, and holy obedience to all Thy righteous laws. 

Preserve, we beseech Thee, to this, our country, the blessings of 
peace. May the Kingdom of the Prince of Peace come to us, may this 
Association do justice and love mercy and at length receive that blessing 
which shall then be pronounced to all that love and hear Thee saying: 
Come ye, blessed of My Father, inherit the Kingdom of God prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world, and hear Him saying, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

The Lord bless and keep us, the Lord make His face to shine upon 
us and to be gracious unto us; the Lord lift up His countenance upon us; 
give us peace, both now and evermore. Amen. 

President Gettys—Membership in this Association carries with it a 
striving toward better citizenship and makes of us better Americans, 
and for this reason I deem it appropriate that we sing with a will the first 
two verses of “America.” The orchestra will lead. Please rise. 

(The convention then arose and sang the first two verses of 
“America.” ) 

President Gettys—Our entire organization is honored to-day by the 
presence of the chief executive of this great state, who has laid aside the 
cares of his office and come here this morning to welcome us to Colorado. 
This gentleman bears the unique distinction of being governor of a 
state which is certainly nearer heaven than any state it has been our 
pleasure to visit. You can take that both literally and figuratively. I 
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will not admit that my words are extravagant, and I call your attention 
to the fact that even your state flower, the columbine, lifts its dainty head 
and takes the figure of a star; and I know—I know the women are sisters 
to the angels. (Great applause.) 

It is therefore an honor, a privilege and a pleasure to present to you 
the Hon. H. A. Buchtel, Governor of Colorado. (Great applause.) 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR H. A. BUCHTEL. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the National Association of Credit Men: 

I count it a very great honor to be permitted to voice the welcome of 
Colorado to this Association. 

1 could not help but think, while you were singing those stanzas 
from our Nationa! hymn, that the influence of associations like this in 
making a unified public sentiment is very much greater than we ordinarily 
suppose. No country on earth is so thoroughly one in its aspirations, in 
its sympathies and in its purposes, as this country; and organizations like 
this have much to do with the creation of this unity of feeling and senti- 
ment which prevails in every part of the republic. 

Your Association contributes in a very notable way to the growth 
and development of moral integrity throughout the business community. 
Your service to the cause of good morals is very much greater than any- 
body can, by any possibility, describe. 

I have just come from the state house, where I gave a word of 
welcome to the American Society of Civil Engineers, which is a great 
organization standing for integrity and truth on the material side of life. 
That bridge must be stout enough to carry the traffic, and nobody knows 
in advance whether it will have strength to carry the traffic, except the 
engineer. So he stands, I say, for integrity and truth in material things. 
You stand for integrity and truth in the management of the business of 
the republic. So we are coming year after year to a higher and higher 
level of business integrity. There are fewer and fewer men who are 
wishing to do dishonorable things, because they are stimulated in a fine 
way by the influence of a great organization like this. 

Some time ago, in the hard times of 1893, I was talking with a whole- 
sale merchant in Indianapolis, a member of my parish when I was min- 
ister in that town, and in the course of the conversation in which he and 
his son and I discussed the troublous times, the young man said, “I am in 
a panic of fright when I reflect on what might happen to this establish- 
ment by a general concerted program of getting our goods and getting 
away with them.” Whereupon the father immediately said: “I have been 
in business for thirty years and I have never known but three men who 
really tried to do dishonorable things. All the failures have been honest 
failures excepting three, in all my long experience in business,” which was 
a wonderful tribute to general business integrity. 

But no one element has had as much to do with the raising of the 
grade of business integrity as the Credit Men’s Association. 

You know I am an optimist constitutionally. I am so by nature and 
by grace—an optimist. One could not well live in a glorious country like 
Colorado without being an optimist. You know we have a general agree- 
ment here that all pessimists are to be drowned in Cherry Creek. (Laugh- 
ter.) The city government has made a plan by which we can drown 
people in that creek, a happy consummation we could not, until recently, 
attain ; but they put some dams in Cherry Creek. (Laughter; applause.) 
We have not quite all the dams built in Colorado in Cherry Creek; but 
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we have some of them there ; so that, as I say, we drown pessimists. Now, 
if you find anybody in Colorado that is talking the state down, or any- 
body in Denver talking the city down, he will do it in a corner when you 
have him alone, but never in the presence of a witness; because then he 
knows his fate, that we will drown him, and that is why everybody is 
talking the state up and why everybody is praising the city; it is on 
account of the fact that we have a remedy for people who try to talk 
the place down. 

I was just saying, I am an optimist by nature and by grace; and I 
believe that the level of life in this great Republic, which has its message 
for all the nations of the earth, is rising higher and higher year after year. 

Take, for instance, the great railway corporations. What have they 
done to improve the average level of life among their employees? Take a 
corporation like the Northwestern Railroad that in one day make 25,000 
men total abstainers. They must not drink when they are on duty, and 
they must not drink when they are off duty. Why, because when that 
man takes that train in which you and I ride, he must be in the top of 
his physical condition, or he is not fit to take charge of that train. So the 
great railway corporations are doing something to lift the level of life. 

Many years ago, when I was minister in Trinity Church, across the 
street (a building which was erected during my pastorate), we had here 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and the chief of the Brother- 
hood at that time was Mr. Arthur. I preached to them one Sunday night 
and he sat in the pulpit with me and made the prayer. I had many con- 
versations with Chief Arthur and he said this: “The purpose of the 
Brotherhood is to raise the grade of the men; it is not its purpose to try 
to embarrass the employer. You know when there is a brotherhood 
whose purpose it is to embarrass the employer so by some possibility he 
may be wrecked, then we would all have a fine time. That is not the 
idea of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, or of any of the 
brotherhoods that are going to live. They cannot live except on this plat- 
form, they are all going to come to it, that the purpose of the brotherhood 
idea is to raise the grade of the men.” (Great applause. ) 

I believe that we are coming to be better and better here in America ; 
and I believe that you believe it too; though there is nobody that knows 
as much about efforts which men make to be dishonest as you gentlemen, 
who are asking them direct questions and who are noticing when they 
flinch a bit here and there. 

But the purpose of this speech is to welcome you to Colorado and 
to tell you that we want you to have a good time. You could not well 
avoid having a good time in the most beautiful—no, I must not say any- 
thing about the city, that is the job of the gentleman who follows me— 
the most beautiful city on earth; but you could not avoid having a good 
time in the finest climate that ever broke loose anywhere on the planet. 
(Laughter. ) 

I see a St. Louis sign down there (pointing to a large sign posted by 
the St. Louis delegation). You know I have been in St. Louis when the 
weather was not as genial as it is here to-day; and pretty nearly every 
place I have been in in America failed to offer as congenial weather 
attractions as Denver. Now, you can find this climate, to a certain 
extent, out among the jack-rabbits, and approximations to it in other 
localities and states near here, but the only place on earth where you 
can find a climate like this in a city of 200,000 people and more, with 300 
miles of mountain range in sight, is right where you are. (Great 
applause. ) 
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We want you to have the best time you ever had—and we are 
sure you will have the best time you ever had. We never have seen 
anybody who came to Denver who did not want to return, and we shall 
want you to come back again; we want you to understand that we are 
always wanting to have you come; and we would be delighted to have 
you pass a resolution unanimously that the annual meetings of the 
National Association of Credit Men shall always be held in Denver. 
If you do anything of that sort we will “O. K.” it, and certify to it, and 
extend the invitation a year in advance always for you to come back. 
(Applause. ) 

This a great country for good cheer. You can find the most 
delightful people here possible to be found anywhere; you can find more 
good humor in twenty-four hours here than you can find anywhere— 
and you are supposed to be experts in good humor, are you not? 
(Laughter.) You know the typical story-telling man is the man that 
represents your vocation. 

May I tell you a story or two to show you how delicious this country 
is? I was on my way up to Georgetown a year ago to speak at the 
high school commencement for my friend, Barney O’Connell. Now, 
Barney and I are great chums. There are three points of contact between 
us: Barney is a democrat and I am a republican, that is the first point; 
then Barney is an Irishman and I am a German; that is the second; 
and Barney is a Catholic and I am a Methodist, that is the third point. 
(Great laughter.) But we are great chums. He had two children to 
graduate in the high school last year, and I went up to give the commence- 
ment address ; his third child graduated this year and I went up to give the 
commencement address again ; and on the train I met a democratic friend, 
and he told me a Dooley story that I had somehow missed—I don’t know 
how—and this is the story: “Clancy’s daughter had been studying art in 
the high school and she wanted to go to Europe to finish her art education. 
A young man who had been sitting close to Clancy’s daughter, and who 
had also been studying art, wanted to go to Europe to finish his art edu- 
cation if Clancy’s daughter was going. So Mrs. Clancy, who sympa- 
thized with the whole program, said they must all go and Clancy must 
go along to pay the bills. Clancy had suddenly made money, but did not 
know anything about art. So when he came into the galleries and made 
remarks about the pictures all the rest of them said ‘hush,’ because the 
remarks of Clancy were too original. Finally the young man, for he 
wanted to be very amiable, said to Clancy: ‘I would be glad to show 
you something that you would like to see.’ ‘Well,’ said Clancy, ‘I would 
be glad to see something that I would like to see.’ So he took Clancy 
over and pointed out to him the Winged Victory. Her head is gone 
and both arms are gone and part of one wing is gone, and she is pretty 
badly battered up; and Clancy said: ‘And that’s Victory? ‘Yes, that’s 
Victory.’ He pulled his hat down over the corner of one eye, looked up at 
the figure, and said: ‘Victory, is it? Well, all I have to say is that the 
other lady put up a divil of a fine fight.’” (Great laughter and con- 
tinued applause. ) 

Then I came home and told that story to a republican friend 
of mine, a school principal in Denver, and he matched it up with 
this: “Pat had been looking at the Apollo Belvidere, and he said, 
‘I have been looking at a fine statoo, the statoo of the Polly Belvidere. 
Now, you might think that was a woman by the name, but it is not, 
it is the statoo of a perfect man; and when I heard that it was a 
perfect man I thought I would compare myself with him. So I put 
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the tape line around under his arm and put the tape line around 
under my arm, and he bate me around the breast, but I bate him 
around the waist; and then I measured him around the calf of the leg 
and measured myself around the calf of the leg, and he bate me around 
the calf, but I bate him around the ankle; and then I measured him 
around the top of the head and he bate me around the top of the 
head, but I bate him around the jaw; but we averaged just the same.’” 
So Pat was another Apollo Belvidere, only his tape line slipped a 
little. (Laughter.) 


2d Vice-President 
WM. A. GIVEN 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Well, we are very glad to see you and want you to have a very 
good time; and we are sure you will have, because we have so many 
beautiful attractions here. Of course, we have not some things that 
you could find in a town like Detroit, for instance. I told the engineers 
this morning that we would be much obliged to them if they would 
move here, for we had some unsolved engineering problems that we 
would like to have them undertake; and one was that we wished to 
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have some one bring the Detroit river past Denver. We were per- 
fectly willing to pay to have it done. It is a mile wide and sixty feet 
deep, but we would be satisfied to have it half a mile wide and thirty 
feet deep. (Laughter.) 

We hope that you will have the best time ever here, and that you 
will return next year and keep on coming as long as you live, because 
you will always be welcome. (Great and continued applause). 

President Gettys—The important business interests of this city 
make it imperative that the city be governed by a business man, and 
for this reason it is a double regret to us that the Mayor of Denver 
is unable to be present, but he sends in his place, bearing greetings 
none the less cordial and sincere, Hon. A. J. Spengel, who will 
welcome us to the city of Denver. (Great applause.) 


ADDRESS OF THE Hon. A. J. SPENGEL. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It falls to my pleasure, and I deem it an honor, on behalf of the 
Mayor and city administration, to make you welcome to our city. 

We welcome the opportunity of bringing men and women of our 
country to this part of the United States; we appreciate fully that, 
while a western man or woman seldom fails to visit the eastern part 
of this great and magnificent country of ours, yet there are many men 
and women in the east who do not seem to get the opportunities of 
coming and seeing the balance of this great land of ours, and whose 
conception of the west frequently ends, say, on the borders of the 
state of Ohio. 

Therefore we make extra efforts to bring and induce you eastern 
people, and people from the south and middle states, to come west 
and get intimately acquainted with that wild and woolly region which 
you have in your minds, and which you hear of so often. 

We want to disabuse the minds of the people in the east as to 
their opinion (if it is a wild and woolly opinion) of what we have out 
here, and the only way that we feel that we can do it is to bring you 
into personal contact with us. 

Our state of Colorado, I am going to speak a little bit about the 
state because the governor has usurped a good deal of my right to the 
city—our state of Colorado has, I say, in the mind of the ordinary 
man and woman throughout the country, the reputation of being a 
mining state; and it deserves that reputation; it does lead all the 
states in the Union in its mineral productions, standing at the head of 
the list of the precious metals, especially gold, which production is 
about $50,000,000 annually, and yet it may be a surprise to many of 
you to know that agriculturally Colorado is way above and ahead of 
all her combined mineral resources. I have made this statement to 
many men in private, and they could hardly believe me, and yet I 
believe that our agricultural products, the products from the farm, 
are more than double our entire mineral resources, coal included. 

It is a surprise to many people to know that our state now, 
although the industry is but eight years old, produced last year $20,- 
000,000 worth of sugar alone, and I might enumerate to you various 
agricultural products along that line, which I think would be a 
surprise to you. 

Everything that Colorado produces must be quoted in the super- 
lative degree. It is always of the best. If you stop to think you will 
know that the Greeley potato has a reputation which no other potato 
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attempts to vie with; Rocky Ford cantaloupes find counterfeits from 
every state in the Union (Laughter); our Paradise Valley peach 
brings the highest price in every market in the world; and so on 
down—every product that we produce is of the very best character; 
and so it is with our sugar beet, an industry which, through the 
Chamber of Commerce of this city was inaugurated only about nine 
years ago, and has proven so remunerative that land produces from 
$100 to $150 gross per acre to the farmer for sugar beets, he getting 
$5 per ton from the factory for his sugar beets before he plants them 
on the farm, and the average production is 22 tons per acre, and many, 
many acres produce as high as 40 or 45 tons of sugar beets to the 
acre; and these sugar beets have a larger percentage of saccharine 
matter in their composition than sugar beets grown anywhere else in 
the world. This simply shows you what can be done with Colorado 
soil, Colorado muscle, and the water which flows down from those 
peaks that you see over there, eternally covered by the snows, kissed 
by the glorious Colorado sun, and turned into drops of water. 
(Applause.) 

You know I am a booster—a natural booster. Some of my old 
Oklahoma friends whom I used to be with eighteen years ago, will 
probably give me credit for that way back then, and I cannot help, when 
I get an audience at my mercy, to emphasize this point. 

I come before you as a representative of the city administration, 
and from that point of view I am supposed to be a politician, but I am 
not. I do not know a thing about politics. I am like you, purely and 
simply a business man, with business interests in this city, and thoroughly. 
interested in the credit business, for I advertise all over the world 
“Your credit is good.” 

Now, gentlemen, I want you to be at home here. I have been 
commissioned by the Mayor to offer you the freedom of our city. Use 
it freely; take of it all that you can get and understand this, that we 
have made every provision and instructed every policeman that should 
you need his attention he will give you free transportation to the City 
Hall. (Laughter and applause.) 

I did not bring any keys with me. In fact, Denver has thrown 
away the proverbial keys to the city. We are in the west, and in the 
west, you know, we have no keys. The latch-string hangs ever on the 
outside; pull it freely; you will find a welcome behind every door. I 
thank you. (Great applause.) 

President Gettys—It would seem after such sincere words of wel- 
come that our cup of joy would be running over; but they are giving 
us the good measure pressed down and heaping, and it is now with 
a peculiar pleasure that I present to you a member of the Denver Credit 
Men’s Association, a national director, whose best energies have been 
at our call and whose career as a business man has been marked by tact, 
nobility and ability. To know him is to love him. His name is Alexis 
C. Foster, of the city of Denver. (Great applause.) 


Appress oF A. C. Foster. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

For twelve long patient years the members of the Denver Credit 
Men’s Association have waited for this auspicious occasion; the time to 
come when we could draw a deep sigh of contentment and say to you 
gentlemen of this convention and to the ladies who accompany you, “At 
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last, and for as long a time as you will prolong your visit, you are our 
welcome and our honored guests.” (Applause.) 

In anticipation of your arrival the joy of our members has been so 
great, and so publicly expressed, that our enthusiasm has spread like 
wildfire all over the city, and the coming of this convention has been the 
chief topic of conversation for the past few weeks. It is a fact that some 
of our boys, late the other night, in a wild ecstacy—I nearly said orgy— 
of delight over your coming actually tried to uproot the “Welcome Arch” 
at the Union Station and take it over into Kansas to meet those of you 
who approached our city from that direction. (Laughter and applause.) 
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Before the coming of the white man to this country, the immediate 
spot where Denver now stands was the principal dwelling place of the 
Arapahoe Indians. The fact that their burial places have been discov- 
ered in almost countless numbers in and around Denver would seem to 
indicate that these Indians have long since journeyed to the “Happy 
Hunting Grounds” of the “Great Spirit.” By way of parenthesis, permit 
me to say that if their mode of living while in this cotintry is any indica- 
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tion of their habits of life in the “Happy Hunting Grounds” they are at 
this moment contentedly devouring dog meat and industriously shaking 
dice for the drinks. (Laughter.) Now, the chief trait of character of 
this tribe of Indians was stolidity—utter absolute lack of all feeling and 
enthusiasm—yet it is stated, without denial, that this community has 
been so wrought up over the coming of this convention, and the con- 
tagion is so great, that the virus of our exuberance has been communi- 
cated to the prowling spirits of the departed Indians, and it seems to me 
I hear, ringing in my ears, their voices raised in joyous greeting—Listen. 
(At this point in Mr. Foster’s address a band of Indians filed into the 
Convention Hall lustily yelling, “Welcome to Denver! Welcome to 
Denver !”) 

But seriously, gentlemen, I tell you that Denver has good reason 
to be proud of the distinction conferred upon her by the coming of this 
convention. A gifted orator upon the floor of our convention years ago, at 
Milwaukee, used some splendid language in describing the assembled 
hosts of credit men. In recalling the wording of that speech I fear that 
I shall be justly accused of plagiarism when I say that from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific oceans, from the lapping waves upon the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico on the south, to the great unsalted inland seas on the north, 
the matchless, master minds of the science of credit giving have gathered 
in Denver to-honor us with their deliberations and partake of our poor 
hospitality. A 

The extreme east has sent, as delegates to this convention, the 
worthy descendants of those grand old forefathers who fought and won 
our War of Independence, and founded those institutions of learning, 
culture and business that have, for more than a hundred years been the 
wonder and admiration of the entire Western Hemisphere. 

With us also are prominent credit-.men from. the, good old middle 
and semi-western states, that bountiful and enterprising land which 
first feeds all of its own people and after that feeds the balance of the 
world; whatever is left over it feeds to the hogs. (Laughter.) One 
of these days I am going to emigrate to that prolific couritry and cast in 
my lot with—the hogs. It is the only way that I shall ever be able to 
provide myself with enough to eat—that is TO GET FAT. (Laughter). 

There are with us to-day a large number of delegates from cities 
west of Denver; in fact, the attendance from that section of the country 
is very much larger than at any previous convention of this Association. 
It was my privilege and pleasure recently to accompany Secretary Meek 
on a visit to nearly very association west of this city in the interests of 
the National Association and of this convention, and I take this occasion 
to acknowledge publicly our great appreciation of the more than generous 
hospitality that was showered upon us by members of credit associations 
in every city which we visited. That great sunlit empire, lying to the west 
of the Rocky Mountains and extending all the way to the Pacific Ocean, is 
not only the abiding place of welcome smiles and hearty handshakes, but it 
also is the enticing land of unlimited natural resources and of golden 
opportunity. (Great applause.) 

Before I leave the subject of geography permit me to refer to the 
delegates from the southern states. In speaking of that dear country, 
I hope you will pardon me if I linger tenderly upon the subject just a 
little longer than perhaps I should, for, let it be said, that I was born and 
reared in “Dixie Land.” A thousand sweet and never-to-be-forgotten 
recollections rise up to remind me of the old home and all my boyhood 
associations. Such memories as these we hug closer to our hearts as we 
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grow older, and guard jealously, lest the activity of our busy lives rob us 
of the joys of retrospection. As I think of the old southland I feel my 
pulse quicken, I hear in memory the voices of my boyhood friends, and I 
seem to see again the face of that dear old father who, long years ago, 
with a misgiving heart and a brave smile, watched his boy leave home to 
seek his fortune in a new and distant land. The power of association 
is so great, even in memory, that my senses actually appear to be affected, 
for this mere mention of “Dixie Land” has started softly singing in my 
ears the gentle lullaby of my old black mammy nurse (applause), and 
ever and anon I seem to hear the louder, plaintive note of the whip-poor- 
will. In fancy the air is almost laden with the scent of the magnolia blos- 
som, whilst wafted to my nostrils is the fresh, pungent, delicious and 
seductive odor of spearmint and—by the way, this certainly is a FINE 
day for a mint julep, and I am TERRIBLY thirsty. I would like to 
meet some of the southern fellows right after the adjournment of this 
session. (Great laughter and continued applause. ) 

Before I sit down please permit me to say just a word in regard to 
our Denver Association. We have always tried to merit a place in the 
front ranks of successful associations, and, to put it modestly, we are 
REASONABLY well satisfied with our efforts and achievements. There 
is one thing, however, of which our association is particularly and inordi- 
nately proud. It is this: When our association was organized, we caused 
to be made a beautiful banner upon which was placed a certain inscrip- 
tion. Under this banner our members have rallied for the past twelve 
years. In the early struggling days, our fealty to it always enabled us to 
pull out of the slough of despondency; in more recent years we have 
marched CONFIDENTLY behind it, knowing full well that it would lead 
us directly into the arena of greater accomplishment and to success. 

Mr. President, our association boldy asserts that our beloved banner 
can never lose its power to inspire, because upon it is indelibly inscribed 
these magic words: “LOYALTY TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CREDIT MEN.” (Continued cheers.) 

Some one has truthfully said that a large majority of persons in this 
dilatory world have three hands—a right hand, a left hand, and a little 
BEHIND HAND. We wish you to know that the members of the Den- 
ver Credit Men’s Association, individually, only have TWO hands—a 
right hand, and a left hand; but we hold them both out to you, each and 
every one of us, and with tears of happiness in our eyes and the lilt of 
affection in our voices we give you, dear friends, a thousand welcomes. 
(Great applause. ) 

President Gettys—After such sincere words of welcome from the 
governor of the state, from the city of Denver and the Denver Credit 
Men’s Association, we feel if we followed our own inclination we would 
rise up and say, in one great chorus, “We are glad to be here.” Words 
are inadequate to express the emotions of the heart, and, as I said before, 
our cup of joy is filled. 

We have delegated one of our members a director of the National 
Organization, to express to the people of Denver and Colorado, and the 
Denver Credit Men’s Association, just how much we appreciate the 
greetings that have been extended to us to-day. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing Lee M. Hutchins, of Grand Rapids, Mich. (Great applause.) 
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Appress oF Lee M. HutcuHins. 


Mr, President, Our Hosts, Gentlemen of the Association and Visitors: 


If there is any man in this room at this time for whom you have 
sympathy it must be for myself. 

Years ago I was called upon to reply to a toast to the ladies, and 
I made the remark at the outset that in years past I had had quite 
a reputation for being able to talk quite well to one lady all alone, but 
when it came to the question of talking entertainingly to a hundred 
ladies, I did not know whether I was equal to the task or not. I have 
replied to addresses of welcome that have been handed me singly and 
alone, but I had no idea of the task that would be set me this morning 
to reply to addresses of welcome such as we have had at this par- 
ticular hour. I should like to adopt President Gettys’ remark, if it 
were in my power, for I feel that if my part of the program could be 
just wiped out right here, you would all be satisfied and I would 
be. much relieved. Mr. Gettys referred in the outset to our meeting 
here in this high altitude, nearer heaven than we have ever been 
before. I beg to acknowledge all the duties that I owe to heaven, but 
last week when I was up on top of Pike’s Peak, I found the nearer 
I got to heaven the more my head spun around. (Laughter.) Then 
again, I remember something that was said a few moments ago about 
this onward rush of elegant climate that we have here in Colorado. 
I met one of those rushes in Williams Cafion the other day and I did 
not see the elegant side of it. (Laughter.) 

There are many men in this room who, in coming to Colorado 
this year, have come west really beyond the Missouri River for the 
first time, and I am willing to state, without fear of contradiction, that 
you expected to see many things different from what you have seen. 
You expected to see a rough state, one not thoroughly under cultiva- 
tion; you expected to see roads in the mountains that were well nigh 
impassable; you expected to see many things that you have not seen. 
When we came across this border we were at once impressed with 
those beautiful prairies and those valleys so thoroughly and highly 
productive of all the things that have been mentioned to us this 
morning. We saw the horses and the “cattle on a thousand hills,” 
to which we people in the middle and the eastern states pay tribute 
every day of our lives. 

We traveled into the state farther and we came in sight of the 
Rocky Mountains, those mountains that we had seen for the first 
time. Many of us have been here for days going over those moun- 
tains, through the cafions, up the mountain sides and to their snow- 
capped peaks. We stand in awe before those proud pillars of stone 
towering into the sky; and we marvel at the productiveness of the 
soil at their feet. (Applause.) 

We are in a state this morning, which, within our memories, has 
come absolutely to the front in the reckoning of states during this 
period of time. This state, on account of its productiveness, on 
account of all those things that it can put forth not only to itself, but 
to the world, has very rapidly gained its proper place not only in the 
annals of history of the present day, but in the field of commerce the 
world over. I imagine from some remarks that I have heard within 
a few days (and you will pardon this reference) that some of our 
members have been in Colorado for some little time trying to find 
some physical inventories represented in the pieces of paper they have 
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wrapped up in safety deposit vaults and safes in their offices at home. 
(Great laughter and applause.) There is always darkness under every 
cloud, but there is a silver lining to almost, to almost all the clouds. 
There is a law of equalization, when you and I, foolish citizens of these 
great United States of America, can sit in our offices and think 
that we can draw diagrams on paper and make money on paper, and 
that our plans will always materialize on the surface of the earth, or 
in the bowels of the earth. 

We come to a state that we know is well governed; we come to 
a state which is now marked as a model western state; we come to 
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a state on which the blue sky smiles and the bright sun shines almost 
every day of the year—God’s benediction to the state itself. 
To the city of Denver so splendidly represented here this 
morning, I wish on behalf of the Association to pay my respects. 
The city’s representative said that he did not offer us the keys— 
that is generally done—but he said what is better, the latch-string 
always hangs on the outside. That signifies that the door is not 
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locked, but it depends upon you and me as members of this Associa- 
tion, as we accept of his hospitality, to be very sure that as honorable 
gentlemen, wherever we pull the latch-string and enter, we can go out 
of that same room and close the door as honorably and with as much 
self respect as when we entered. This we promise you. This has 
been the reputation of the National Association of Credit Men. If 
this Association was made up of men that could not do that, they 
would be traitors to every clause in the axioms of the foundation of 
the institution. (Applause.) 

We have come to a city that surprises us in its extent and in its 
wealth and beauty. There are men who sit in this room who thought 
they would see boulders.in the streets and Indians and cowboys 
shouting up the alleys for our amusement, but if they will look over 
the city and country they will soon discover their mistake. Your 
hotels, banks and mercantile institutions are a credit to a great city. 
Many of us in the middle west, who pride ourselves on our business 
ability and locations, take off our hats to you and accord you the 
honor of being in first place. (Applause.) 

We are going to stay with you a few days. We accept your admo- 
nitions, warnings and welcome, and we come in the interest of the great- 
est commercial organization for the welfare of business that was ever 
organized in this country. 

We are an organization born at a stage in the progress of the busi- 
ness industries of this country when the points of division between 
the buyer and the seller had become emphatic; when clear- 
headed and well-trained men were compelled to step into the gap of 
enterprise and judge between the two. The men who stepped in were 
unhampered with the buying and selling of goods, but trained in mone- 
tary systems, trained in the judgment of character, and in the final 
conclusion as to men against men, in order that justice might be done 
and the general interests of our country promoted. 

And now the era is here in the great growth of the business of our 
country, when stupendous transactions take place with lightning rapid- 
ity, upon which some level-headed, cool, well-educated man must pass 
judgment. And that is where we stand. 

If you will read our constitution and by-laws you will find that the 
axioms upon which we have built are character, integrity, ability and 
capital; and the first moment we go away from those axioms we ring 
the death knell of this institution. We are bound to abide by these 
axioms, and in the light of the increasing commercial interests of this 
country, of the almost spontaneous development in the business of 
to-day, of our resources, and in the light of necessity and of our ability 
to put the finished product on the market in the best and cheapest manner, 
we stand in the niche of opportunity at the present time. We come to you 
as such an association, as men operating upon those principles. We will 
abide with you for a few days and then take our way homeward. 

Now, what can I say to the Denver Association? Mr. Foster has 
welcomed us enthusiastically, but for fear that you will think he has 
exaggerated, I will give you my own opinion of our welcome. We come 
to. his house, the house to-day of the Denver Association; we come to 
a membér of our own family who stands high in the annals of the 
history of the family; we come to put our feet under your table and eat 
your bread; we come, Mr. Foster, to-day to pay that deference to you 
that you have offered us for many years, The Denver Association 
stands out conspicuously as one of the associations that has extended 
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to us the hand of welcome for years; yet when necessity seemed to indi- 
cate that it was best, Denver has always gracefully and manfully stepped 
aside that some one else might be pleased. That is the highest type of 
manhood. We have come into the house of an association that stands 
almost next to the National Association in all its work and accomplish- 
ments. It was organized soon after the National Association; it has 
stood, as Mr. Foster has said, in the front rank in all its work, and every 
moment, every hour and every year has been loyal to the fundamental 
principles and the active workings of that Association. We come to this 
association this year by invitation. We have accepted the invitation; 
we are going to accept your hospitality, and we know that there will 
be no more pleasure in it to us than to you in the giving and the carrying 
of it out for us. We come to this part of the country particularly because 
we know that it is a glorious place to come. We come to unite with the 
Denver Association in paying homage to the country in which you live. 
We will take our flight in a few days, and when we have gone away 
from here we know that the pleasant memories that will rest with us 
will also rest with you. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Great applause.) 
President Gettys—It seems too bad that we cannot remain in this 
rarefied atmosphere above the clouds a little while longer. The Chair 
asks your prayerful attention while he reads the address of the Presi- 
dent, as is customary. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, FRANK M. Getrtys. 


Gentlemen of the Convention: 


The recent events in the history of our financial institutions, the 
lack of confidence superinduced thereby, attacking and hindering the 
unparalleled prosperity of the country, coupled with that hesitancy of 
real or imaginary foundation, existing in a presidential year, make 
this, our Thirteenth Annual Convention at once the most important that 
has been held, and affords timely opportunity for counsel together, and 
interchange of views concerning the future. 

It is with no small sense of pride and gratification that in the face of 
diverting issues, retrenchment and liquidation, we find the growth and 
prosperity of our Association in all its branches has been steady and 
unimpaired, and in each of you, and those you represent, the feeling 
should abide that through your individual efforts have come the col- 
ariete beneficent results, so apparent to us all and to the business world 
at large. 

The work of our nine standing committees has been carried on with 
zeal, intelligence and fruitfulness, and the report of each is recommended 
to your careful attention and thoughtful consideration. Some of our 
committees will show you tangible and measurable results of their labor. 
Others, not less important, will point out to you the campaign of. educa- 
tion, suggestion and agitation that has been waged by them, the results 


of which, while perhaps not so apparent, are none the less potent. Lack of: 


time will prevent. my taking-up in detail the work of each committee. 
Their reports are eloquent proof of the painstaking, faithful work they 
have done, and it is to be regretted that this convention will perhaps never 
know just how much thought and personal sacrifice it has taken to 
accomplish what has been done by our standing committees. 

Our membership shows a healthy increase in spite of retrenchment, 
and a tendency-to ultra-conservatism in expenditure, and it is, evident 


that business concerns are beginning to look on. the trifling dues. asa. 
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necessary expense, and a membership for their credit man a privilege. 
It is a fact worthy of mention that quality as well as quantity has been 
in our minds in the extension of this branch of our work. To gather 
together for self protection in times of danger is an instinct as old as 
life itself, of whatever order, and it seems almost a truism to say that 
in periods of depression or panic more than at any other time the credit 
men of the country should be banded together as with hoops of steel. 

But brief mention can be made of the part played by the Credit 
Men during the crisis we have passed through since our last convention, 
but it is safe to assert, that when the business history of 1907 and 
1908 is written and the puzzling economic problems presented have been 
reduced to a tangible solution, it will be of record that the National 
Association of Credit Men was among the foremost of those powers 
and influences which held together the commercial fabric of the nation. 
The small business mortality compared to the magnitude of the questions 
involved is not so surprising to the student of cause and effect, and the 
spirit extant among modern business men. Both debtor and creditor 
have had brought out sharply before them a tendency to give every 
man nearer a square deal than ever before, and there has been marked evi- 
dence of the brotherhood and co-operation existing in our modern system, 
such as we have been striving for in our association work. We do not 
hesitate to say that the power of this organization applied through its 
local branches and individual members has done an immeasurable amount 
of good in bringing order out of chaos. The necessity of thorough drill 
and a comprehension of military tactics is not brought out forcibly, 
except in battle, and the spirit of fellow help, confidence in each other, 
and a living up to the principles on which this organization is founded, 
have demonstrated to the commercial world that this is not merely a fair 
weather organization and that its existence is a logical necessity. Through 
its different ramifications it has been the greatest factor of all in calming 
the troubled waters, enabling the ship of commerce to ride out the 
storm without too much reefing of sail and a consequent loss of course 
and bearings. And can we not even now see the smooth, deep waters 
of natural conditions, and feel on our cheeks the invigorating breezes of 
normal, national prosperity. 

The wisdom of our Association, standing as it does practically as 
a unit for the retention of a permanent National Bankruptcy Law, has 
been further proven. Where panic, greed, or avarice may have in the 
stress, swept aside co-operation and mutual confidence, the present law, 
although susceptible of much improvement, has been the enforced inter- 
mediary between an impatient and oftentimes unreasonable creditor and 
the extended debtor, who has had given him the opportunity to work out 
his business salvation, has had his sense of honor quickened and has 
been drawn nearer to the jobber, manufacturer, banker or whoever his 
creditor may have been. The charge that this association is disposed 
to ignore the retailer is too flimsy and absurd for even passing notice. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors your president was 
instructed to appoint a Committee on Currency to keep in touch with 
legislative and other matters pertaining to this much discussed question. 
Agitation and recommendation on the subject seem to be within our 
province, and we feel that those in whose hands the final solution of the 
problem is placed can wisely take counsel with this organization, for 
here they can feel the pulse beat of all the different arteries of trade. 
It is desirable that our members keep in touch with the future work of 
this committee, so that the deliberations and conclusions of the committee 
will be representative and non-sectional. 
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The further development of the Information and Adjustment Bureau 
features of our Association has brought with it thus far nothing to lessen 
the power of our organization in legislative or other branches, nor has 
it so far as we are able to discern lowered our prestige or high plane of 
action. It may be observed that the organization of these bureaus has 
perhaps been more rapid than the members themselves have been able to 
assimilate, and much readjustment of the machinery of some of them 
is yet to be done before they can take the place they are properly entitled 
to. Discussion, education, conference of managers and credit men 
directly interested, and hearty co-operation of the members must solve 
this perplexing problem. There is a common ground where all interested 
can meet, and there should be no lagging feet in this direction. It is 
my personal opinion that those of the smaller associations contemplating 
the establishment of an Adjustment Bureau should look carefully whether 
or not they are financially able to retain the services of a competent mana- 
ger and keep the bureau going for such a time as may be necessary to 
get it thoroughly established. To these associations I would recommend 
again, as I have done so many times in the past, the establishing, first, 
of bureaus for the exchange of credit information, which run them- 
selves with little expense, and with ordinary clerical care and attention. 
The qualifications of a successful Adjustment Bureau manager are such 
that he is by no means a cheap man, and, as stated, the formation of 
Adjustment Bureaus in small or weak associations, is a matter for serious 
consideration. Often the failure of a local Adjustment Bureau may take 
with it the life of the organization, or leave it open to contaminating 
influences, whereas, the development of simpler and useful practical 
features will pave the way for the more expensive and complicated 
Adjustment Bureau. 

In the past there have been diverting and entangling allurements 
placed before us from time to time, and this year has been no exception 
to the rule, but we have steadfastly refused to depart from either the 
written or the so clearly unwritten constitution of our organization, at 
the same time not afraid to set a precedent that seemed to be a natural 
development of our work, and that would make to our mutual benefit. 
We have at times sounded a warning against dissipating our energies and 
power by attempting to regulate too many things at one time, some of 
which have appeared to us somewhat foreign to our purposes and legit- 
imate line of action. Expediency has compelled us to defer certain 
effort, for the reason that the lines ran so close to those of other more 
important work already projected that a convergence might have heen 
obliterative, and hence was to be avoided. We shall get to these in due 
season, and I would suggest to our standing committees and local associ- 
ations that they take as their motto for future work the Scriptural idea of, 
“This one thing will I do.” With each effort successfully accomplished 
there will follow closely on its heels objects for further reform, “for. suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

We urge still closer connection between the National Office and the 
local associations and individual members. The National Office has passed 
the point where mere necessary attention to daily detail will suffice. It is 
rather a study of tendencies and of economic evolution, for the power 
of this Association is growing to be Titanic in its magnitude, and as we 
grow, disintegration or rupture can be better avoided by a closer rela- 
tion between the parent body and its children. The rapidly increasing 
power of this Association presents in itself one of our serious problems, 
but if it is conducted along the same conservative, yet aggressive lines 





in the future that have spelled success in the past, we need have no fear 
that the increased size of the Association will be at the expense of activity 
and utility. Each local association must work out its own solution of the 
problems confronting it, and in receiving suggestions from time to time 
either through your national secretary or president, the thought should 
be in your mind that while the National Office does not claim to possess 
superior wisdom, it does possess superior information, and we have 
charted there the different rocks and sunken reefs on which more than 
one local association has foundered. There is hardly a problem that pre- 
sents itself to you in your business but the files of the National Office 
can supply you with some needed information, and it is yours for the 
asking. 

What of the future? Ask yourselves this question, and you will 
conclude that, first, we must cling tenaciously to the principles of the 
organization that have brought us thus far with safety; let us renew our 
activity and become impregnated with the true spirit and intent of this 
work, and we can then rest secure that the future of this organization will 
bring with it no dangerous tendencies that the rank and file will not dis- 
cover and expunge. The good common sense of our membership has 
kept us from running after strange gods thus far, and will continue to 
assert itself. 

During my administration I have had the pleasure of visiting the 
associations at Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Minneapolis, Nashville, New York, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul and Toledo. At all places I have found 
marked enthusiasm and interest in the work, and absolute loyalty to the 
National body, which seems paramount to local health and growth. I 
desire to thank other associations for their invitations, which were none 
the less cordial and sincere, and regret that circumstances would not 
admit of acceptance of them all. These visits have been a pleasant duty 
and a revelation to me of the potent, dynamic force at work in our local 
branches. I also wish to express sincere appreciation to the other offti- 
cers, board of directors, and chairmen of the standing committees for 
the cordial support and assistance they have rendered. A young head 
may make many serious mistakes, and it has been my fortunate privilege 
to have had wise counselors associated with me, and to these, each and 
all, I give public and heartfelt thanks. The work has been a joy. to me, 
and if the summing up of it meets with even a limited amount of your 
approval, I shall feel well repaid for such time and attention as the duties 
of the office have demanded. 

And now, in conclusion, I urge you to remember that this is your 
convention, and each man present has something in his mind that the 
rest of us need. Express it! Do your best toward making this assembly 
representative in expression, harmonious in its deliberations, and effective 
in its conclusions. Let good fellowship temper honest differences of 
opinion, and abide always, and in the years to come there will dwell within 
you a memory of these four days spent together that will be as the 
perfume of some fragrant flower. 


President Gettys—We will now receive the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
GENTLEMEN : 

The adding of another chapter to the history of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men can be participated in with a feeling of supreme 
satisfaction by all gathered here at this, the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 
for the Association has continued its onward march through a year of 
unrest and disturbed business conditions with a degree of success which 
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is almost incredible when allowance is made for the fact that retrench- 
ment in expenses has been the order of the day in business circles. The 
committee reports will show gains in all directions, and give evidence 
of progress in the development of the organization along conservative 
and safe lines. They will testify strongly to the recognized position the 





Association has created for itself in the business affairs of the country. 
There has been no backward step; new avenues through which to serve 
its members have been sought, and by many used to advantage. 

The policy of the Association has always been progressive but not 
to a degree likely to overwhelm it. Continued along such lines, protected 
against the designs of those who would use it merely for personal advan- 
tage and gain, no power on earth can lessen its influence or destroy the 
force it exerts in all that which tends to improve, uplift and strengthen 
the hand of the honest business man. Experience teaches that the asso- 
ciation whose ambition leads it to drifting far away from the chartered 
course will inevitably become a derelict, shorn of all power and influence. 

Thus far your Association has been fortunate—and there is little 
doubt of its so continuing—in having as its guiding spirits men liberally 
educated in the affairs of business, thoroughly drilled in the conservatism 
necessary to successful management and well equipped to solve the knotty 
problems constantly arising. You can well afford to pay a glowing tribute 
to those who have so earnestly and unselfishly labored in the interests of 
your organization. 

In passing, it may not be out of place to point out that the duties 
connected with the president’s office are increasing yearly, due to the 
encouragement which has been given, by each succeeding incumbent of 
the office, to those desiring to carry on correspondence, as well as to the 
increasing demand for official visits. President Gettys has named in his 
report the different local associations visited by him. It would be impossi- 
ble to overestimate the far-reaching effect produced upon the Association 
through the personal contact which these visits have afforded. 

In the performance of his duties your secretary has traveled during 
the year approximately 20,000 miles, having visited the local associations 
at Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Butte, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Denver, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Montgomery, 
Nashville, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane 
and Toledo. 

The finances of the Association have been carried through the year 
in a manner which has enabled the treasury to care promptly for all bills 
and to pass into the new year with a comfortable balance. The receipts 
and disbursements are presented below: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
June 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908. 
June 1, 1907, cash in bank 
Individual dues received 


Organized dues received 
From sale of association blanks 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Vouchers paid 
“ “ 





“ 
“ 


$34,519.25 


Balance in bank, June 1, 1908 $3,076.97 
Balance in office account 497 .60 


Total cash balance, June 1, 1908 $3,574.57 


Division OF DISBURSEMENTS. 
Stationery and printing $3,553-11 
Postage 990.80 
General expenses 
Organization expenses 
Salaries 
Furniture and fixtures 
Legal expenses 
Bulletin 


$34,519.25 
CoMPARISON. 
Receipts. Disbursements. 


$29,070.42 $27,189.88 
33:979 -47 34,519.25 


$4,909.05 $7,329.37 


For the first time the expense of the campaign carried on by the 
Association in the interest of the entire business community of the 
country for the purpose of strengthening the National Bankruptcy Law 
was borne by the National treasury. 

In December a membership list of the Association was published at 
a cost of approximately $2,000. The preparation of the list for publica- 
tion involved an immense amount of work. The records of the National 
Office were compared with those of the affiliated branches, every precaution 
being taken to insure accuracy. It will greatly facilitate the work of 
maintaining a reliable record of the membership if from all the local 
associations notices of changes are received as they occur. It is a valu- 
able asset for the Association to have in all cases the name of the indi- 
vidual representing his house in the Association, this for the purpose of 
placing in the hands of the interested party the monthly publication and 
other matter issued from both the National and local offices. 

Thé Membership Committee in its report will refer to a line of work 
which has been developed during the year through the joint efforts of the 
local and National Offices. It was impossible at the time the report went 
to press to include in it data showing the results produced. The National 
Office has on file at the present time the names of about 2,100 prospective 
members. Among the new members reported since last June were 373, 
the names of which had previously been recorded as prospective, and 32 
memberships at large were also obtained. Assistant Secretary Stockwell 
has, since the middle of last September, traveled continuously, during 





which time several local associations have been organized under. his super- 
vision, a numberof new individyal, members secured, and the renewal 
of others brought about. Greater effort has been directed through Mr. 
Stockwell for the purpose of keeping members in line.. This has resulted 
not only in decreasing the percentage of ‘resignations as against previous 
years, but in producing a larger interest'in the work. 

The work.of the Association is closely followed by many other 
organizations. It has the approval and support of nearly all, and in many 
instances the actual co-operation of, those organizations the purpose of 
which is to strive for the highest possible degree of business morality. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the great advantage of such support, 
and it should be our constant effort to maintain the strong position we 
have established as leading the fight against the practice of fraud, deceit 
and dishonesty in all: branches of mercantile life. While our organiza- 
tion is large in numbers, there are still. many representative business 
houses which for reasons best known to themselves have withheld their 
actual support, although receiving the same benefits from our work as 
those who have contributed not only of their money, but their time in 
advancing the welfare, the power and the prestige of our organization. 
To these we hold out the hand of solicitation. Join us and thus increase 
the possibilities of this work which as right thinking men you must 
approve. 

Since our last convention death has removed from our ranks two 
members of National prominence: W. L. Abrams, of Portland, Ore., 
and Frederick W. Parsons, of Duluth, Minn. Mr. Abrams was one of 
the organizers of the first branch of the Association on the Pacific Coast. 
He served for many years as an officer of the Portland Association, 
maintaining an interest in the organization until his death, The name 
of Mr. Parsons, whose death occurred this year, early appeared upon the 
rolls of the National Association, continuing there until the Duluth Branch 
was installed. These men willingly responded to any call made upon 
them, serving the Association faithfully. 

I cannot refrain from publicly acknowledging at this time the many 
courtesies showered upon me when officially visiting the associations 
before named. It is a pleasure, besides being a great privilege, to be 
associated with men of the high standard which goes to make up the 
bone and sinew of our Association. 

In conclusion, I extend my thanks to the officers, committeemen, and 
the many members for the assistance they have rendered me, and the 
prompt and hearty response given to every demand made upon them. 

Cuas. E. Meek, Secretary-Treasurer. 


President Gettys—There is perhaps no subject that is more in the 
minds of credit men to-day than that of our currency system, and we are 
particularly fortunate in having, and are highly appreciative of the pres- 
ence here, of the Hon. George E. Roberts, formerly director of the mint, 
and now president of the Commercial National Bank of Chicago. I pre- 
sent Mr. Roberts. (Enthusiastic applause.) 


Address of George E. Roberts. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Association of Credit Men: 


The action of Congress in aueiy a commission to prepare a plan 
for a comprehensive reorganization of our currency system takes that 
subject out of the realm of academic discussion where it has been so 
long and makes it a living question. It is before the public for action; 
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something is going te,be done upon it; it is a subject of the. first _import- 
‘ance, and it is highly,desirable that the influence of. such organizations 
as this and of the individuals who compose it, shall be given for a correct 
‘solution of the problem. .. 

This is a body of specialists who know the modern power of credit, 
who know how credit may be made to economize..and supplement and 
multiply the efficiency of a country’s capital, and there is no body of men 
to whom the argument for a credit currency should appeal more con- 
vincingly than to you. 

The function of credit is to give mobility to capital—to make it 
readily transferable from the individuals and communities who have a 
surplus to the individuals and communities that can use it, and the 
highest and most available and most liquid form of credit is a 
credit currency. 

It is something strange that although generally speaking no people 
have a better understanding of the utility of credit than the people of 
the United States, we are behind all the other people of the world in 
a credit currency. The explanation of this is to be found in our own 
experience. There are two general systems for a credit currency, such 
as currency reformers advocate. One of them is the Central Bank system 
which has been adopted in Europe, and the ghost of. Andrew Jackson 
seems to forbid that. The other is a system of issues by the individual 
banks against assets in their possession and the unfortunate experience 
of the country with a state bank currency years ago has created an almost 
unconquerable prejudice against that. Then again, for the period of a 
generation we have been in almost continuous struggle over the standard 
of value itself, and all financial questions of minor importance have been 
overshadowed. 

Following the Civil War the question of first importance was the 
resumption of specie payments; after that the silver question came along 
and occupied the stage. The great contest of 1896 placed this country 
definitely on the gold basis. So much is fortunately settled. The present 
discussion has to do only with an economical and convenient medium of 
exchange for our domestic transactions, and it goes without saying that 
whatever that currency shall be it must be backed by a gold reserve, 
ample to guarantee the integrity of every dollar. 

Now, a good many people have been inclined to believe that with 
this accomplished our monetary system is about as good as it could be. 
What can be better than gold for money. they say, and if all our currency 
is as good as gold, what more do you want? 

But although gold is the standard and the basis of our monetary 
and commercial system, modern business is not done by handling gold or 
money of any kind. The commercial world has evolved simpler methods. 
Modern business is done by the use of credit, private credit in the main, 
and although our money may be absolutely sound, and was absolutely 
sound last fall, yet when private credit receives a shock and shrivels up 
and disappears, there is not nearly enough money to take its place, and 
there is nothing to take its place, or that can take its place in time to avert 
disaster, except a higher form of credit. 

If there is any lesson from the experience of last fall it is that there 
ought to be some means by which the undoubted resources of this country 
may be organized and made the basis of credit and brought to the relief 
of such a situation. 

Now, the chief end to be sought in a credit currency is elasticity 
—ready adaptability to the needs of the business community. _ And 
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the fundamental defect in our present system is its rigidity— 
the absence of any “give” in it. We have a practically fixed 
amount of money in the country to do business with. Look, now, 
at the several elements in our monetary stock; we have $346,000,000 
of United States notes, commonly known as greenbacks. They are 
in a sense a credit currency, for they are based upon the Government’s 
credit, but like all government currency the volume is without relation 
to business needs. It is fixed at $346,000,000, never more or less. 
Then we have $568,009,000 of silver dollars and silver certificates ; 
these also have in them the element of government credit, but no 
element of elasticity. The amount*is always the same. We have 
about $700,000,000 of national bank notes, also a kind of credit cur- 
rency, but the conditions of issue are such as to make them unrespon- 
sive to business needs. This volume of national bank notes depends 
upon the price of government bonds, rather than upon the need for 
currency. Finally, as the fourth element in our monetary stock, we 
have gold, and that is the most variable and responsive element in it. 
The stock of gold in a country will in the long run adapt-itself to~the 
demands of the country, if they are insistent enough. We saw $100,- 
000,000 in gold brought to this country last fall and it gave great relief, 
but an immense amount of harm had been done before it could be had. 
The movement of gold is not readily responsive to demands, because 
the gold must be negotiated for abroad, and conditions there have 
much to do with the terms upon which it can be obtained. We must 
pay for every dollar of it, and in time of stress must pay at a sacrifice. 
It cost this country millions of dollars in premiums and lower prices 
for our products to get that gold last fall, and if you compare the 
method by which we secured $100,000,000 in two months with the 
increase of $100,000,000 in the note circulation of the Imperial Bank 
of Germany in one week of that time, you will have some idea of the 
advantages of their system over ours. 

We have, I say, a practically fixed amount of money all the year 
round, except as we import or export gold. But there is a great 
difference in the volume of business to be handled in the different 
seasons of each year. In every line of business and in every part of 
the country there is more business to be handled in the fall of the 
year. The supply of money in the country adapts itself to ordinary 
or average conditions and we always have a strained situation in the 
fall of the year. The demands upon the banks then are heavy from 
every direction. The country banks draw down their balances in the 
centers, they drop out of the market for commercial paper, the banks 
everywhere call in their temporary loans and the money market 
tightens up with a snap. At that time the bank reserves are down 
to the lowest point of the year. The banks are up to the limit of the 
accommodations they can grant. In the language of the street they 
are “all in.” There is no reserve power anywhere, and last year just 
at the moment when the strain was greatest something raised it to 
the breaking point. But what happened last year might as well have 
happened the year before or the year before that, and might happen 
at any time when the money of the country was fully employed and 
anything happened to create a sudden and unusual demand for money. 

According to the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
there are about $14,000,000,000 of bank deposits in this country and 
only about $3,000,000,000 of money in the country all told; and we go 
along in this happy-go-lucky way, with this great volume of demand 
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liabilities resting upon a slender basis of cash, and no means of 
readily increasing the supply of lawful currency to meet an unusual 
demand. And the very fact that we have no provision for increasing 
the supply of currency in itself makes the situation abnormally sensi- 
tive. The moment money begins to be tight the newspapers begin to 
feature it, gossip turns to it, and people begin to discuss the probability 
or possibility of a panic and to make preparations for it, and the 
discussions and the preparations are almost enough in themselves to 
bring on a panic. 

In other. countries an element of elasticity is provided in the form 
of bank notes. Instead of sending to distant parts of the earth for gold 
to meet every fluctuation in the demand for currency, they create a credit 
currency based upon high-grade commercial paper, and by means of this 
commercial paper secure a medium of exchange directly responsive to 
business needs. 

Qur national banking system fails to provide this adaptability to 
changing conditions because the banks are compelled to go outside of their 
ordinary assets in order to provide security for their notes. In our 
national banking system we have thought of nothing but security. I have 
heard all my life that our national banking system is the best in the 
world because it made the notes so secure, and it does that, but they are a 
practically permanent form of currency. A bank invests $1,050 or there- 
abouts in two per cent. government bonds, deposits them with the United 
States Treasurer and receives $1,000 in notes which it puts in circulation 
and keeps in circulation until they are worn out and then replaces 
them. The transaction has nothing to do with the commercial business 
of the bank—or with the demand for money. In fact, by a curious contra- 
diction of correct principles the inducement for a national bank to increase 
its note issues is greater when money is easy than when money is tight. 
We have an illustration of that in the fact that notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase in our monetary stock in recent months, and the falling off 
in demand, the volume of national bank notes has shown an increase from 
month to month because government bonds have declined. But when 
money is tight a bank does not care to invest $1,050 in a government bond 
in order to get $1,000 in notes. When the stringency came last fall the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago had about $1,000,000 of notes out- 
standing and might issue in all $3,000,000. It could increase its circula- 
tion $2,000,000 by depositing that amount of government bonds in Wash- 
ington, but government bonds were worth at that time 106, which meant 
that for each $100 of new circulation the bank must take from its vault 
$106 in cash and pay it out for bonds. If the bank had increased its note 
circulation $2,000,000 by buying the bonds it would have had $120,000 less 
cash at the end of the transaction than it had before. A system producing 
such an anomaly is useless in an emergency. 

Would you not think it a good deal of a farce if when a merchant 
of good credit went to his bank for a temporary loan the banker should 
require him to go and buy government bonds to offer as security? If you 
want to help a merchant or a bank in an emergency, you must give the help 
on the basis of their ordinary assets—the assets naturally belonging to 
their business when in good condition—and the proper assets of a commer- 
cial bank are the notes of its customers. 

This fundamental defect in the national banking system inheres in 
every bond-secured currency system. Whenever you require a bank to go 
outside of the field of commercial banking to provide security for its 
notes, you defeat your own purpose, if that purpose is to increase the cash 
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resources of the bank, for the bank loses more money in providing the 
security than it gains by its note issues. 

The problem of currency reform is to obtain elasticity, and at the 
same time maintain proper security against inflation. Of course there 
must be a limit to elasticity; and if your currency system has a given 
amount of stretch in it, and that amount is exhausted in good times and 
before the emergency comes, you will be up against the same old problem. 

There are two general plans for a currency based upon commercial 
assets. One of these contemplates issues by all the banks of the national 
system, the notes to be first lien upon the bank’s assets, and also guaran- 
teed by a common fund in the hands of the government. As a check upon 
issues it provides a system of clearing houses conveniently located over 
the country through which the notes shall be constantly cleared and 
returned to the bank of issue just as checks and drafts are cleared up 
and balanced against each other and returned to the bank on which they 
are drawn. I shall not take time to-day to discuss this plan at length. It 
has merits; it is supported with great ability by Mr. Chas. N. Fowler, 
Chairman of the Committee upon Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives, and other students of the subject; it has been endorsed 
by the American Bankers’ Association. But while the fact is not conclu- 
sive it is significant that the judgment of all other countries has finally 
been given against this plan and in favor of another. This other plan 
upon which the important countries other than our own are practically 
united, and to which I wish to particularly draw your attention, is that of 
the Central Bank. 

Instead of scattering the note-issuing function among a multitude 

of small banks it is centralized in one great strong, semi-official institution 
immediately under the eye of the government and under the scrutiny of 
the whole financial world. The first of these great banking institutions 
to be established was the Bank of England, and it has had an unrivaled 
career of power and usefulness, but the common judgment of financial 
authorities and the tribute of imitations favors the general plan of organ- 
ization followed by the Bank of France and the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many. 
The Bank of France has a capital of about $36,000,000 all paid in by 
private shareholders, but the governor, who is the chief executive officer, 
is appointed by the government and he appoints the executive staff. The 
shareholders are represented in the management by a board of directors, 
whom they elect. No loans can be made unless they are approved both 
by the discount committee and the executive staff. The bank is required 
by law to have an office in every province of France, and each office 
has its local board of directors to co-operate with the executive officers. 
The bank has large powers of note issue, and it is the common saying in 
France that no solvent bank or business house ever need fail in that 
country ; there is always reserve power in the Bank of France to take care 
of any situation. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany has a somewhat similar organiza- 
tion. It has a capital of about $44,000,000, paid in by private shareholders. 
It has two boards of directors, one elected by the shareholders and the 
other appointed by the government, and these boards share in the man- 
agement of the bank. As in the case of the Bank of France the directors 
representing the shareholders are expected to secure practical business 
management for the bank; they want the loans carefully made; they 
want the business economically conducted; they want dividends on the 
stock. On the other hand, the public officials are there to see that the 
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institution is rtin ’lorig broad“lines’ to prornote the general public inter~ 
ests. The profits of the Bank of Germany are divided between the: share- 
holders and the treasury. The first 334 per cent. goes to the share= 
holders, and after that one-quarter goes to the shareholders and three 
quarters to the treasury. ? 

The bank has large powers of note issue, practically unlimited, sub- 
ject only to the requirement that it must keep a certain percentage of gold 
against its liabilities and pay a tax upon issues above a certain amount. 

In both France and Germany there are numerous other banks which 
do the bulk of the banking business with the public, but back of. all these 
is the Central Bank, with the power, by means of its note issues, to actu- 
ally increase the supply of lawful currency in the country, and by so doing 
to come to the relief of any situation which may develop. 

Whenever a Central Bank has been proposed for this country, objec- 
tions have been raised, for instance, that we have had experience with 
such an institution, that it got into’ politics, and- probably would again; 
that it would be in the nature of a monopoly, and might fall into the 
hands of a few and be managed in their interest instead of for the gen- 
eral good; and that we have developed a system of independent local 
banks in this country, and that it would be injuriotis to them and unfair 
to them to establish an overshadowing compéting institution. 

All of these objections, I believe, could be met in the organization. 
The old Bank of the United States was a-close corporation, with much of: 
the stock owned in Europe. It did a general banking business in all the 
principal cities of the country, competing with the local banks for deposits 
and in all lines, and it naturally. excited jealousy and antagonism. 

The story of the struggle over this old institution is one of the most 
interesting chapters of our history. It ought not to be forgotten that the 
bank won the support of the most practcal minds of both political parties. 
The two great financiers of the first quarter of a century of the Republic’ 
were Alexander Hamilton, Federalist, and Albert Gallatin; of the old 
Republican party. They were antagonists upon everything else, but both 
supported the bank. 

The first Bank of the United States was the child of Hamilton. It 
was one of the means by which he brought order out of chaos in our 
financial affairs and established. the young Republic in the respect and 
confidence of the world. Its charter expired in 1811 after the Republican 
Party had come into power with Madison as President and Gallatin Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Madison had opposed the original charter, but 
Gallatin brought him to his way of thinking and the administration recom-’ 
mended that a second charter be granted. But the Republican Party as a 
party hated everything withwhich the name of Hamilton was connected; 
Congress denied the charter, and the bank went out of business. “ 

The result was a rapid development of state banks of isstie and Gal- 
latin’s views were so completely justified that in Madison’s second 
administration the Republican Party reversed itself and chartered the 
second Bahk of the United States. 

I cannot take time to review the war of Andrew Jackson upon this 
bank, but it signifies something as to the position and popularity ofthe 
institution that when Jackson began his attack, four-of the six members 
of his cabinet were opposed to his policy and he had to dismiss two secre- 
taries of the treasury before he could get one that would carry out* his 
will. 

After the Second Bank of the United States had been forced out of’ 
business the national campaign of 1840 was fought mainty upon the bank: 
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issue, and William Henry Harrison was elected to the presidency upon 
the issue, but died before an act of Congress could be passed, and his 
successor, John Tyler, broke with his party and vetoed the bill. That 
ended the struggle over the old Central Bank, and since then it has been 
considered useless to advocate a Central Bank in this country. 

And it would be useless to advocate a Central Bank on that plan. I 
do not advocate one, but I believe that our existing system of individual 
banks could be unified and strengthened and made more serviceable to 
the country by forming a central organization, call it Central Bank or 
Central Clearing House, or what you like, in which they would all be 
interested and through which they could perform certain functions useful 
to themselves and the public, which as individuals they are not as well 
qualified to perform. 

The weakness of our banking situation in every time of strain is in 
the isolation of the individual units. The natural impulse of the scat- 
tered banks to take care of themselves always aggravates the dangers of 
the situation. Each bank is frightened by its own isolation, by its con- 
sciousness of danger. There is no help upon which it can rely; it is 
thrown back wholly upon its own resources, and the instinct of self-pre- 
servation prompts it to do two things, hold on to its cash and collect in 
its loans, both of which efforts add to the general distress. 

This situation is remedied in some degree in the cities by the action 
of the banks in coming together in their Clearing House Associations, 
adopting a common policy, and even issuing a currency unauthorized 
by law, but based upon their joint resources. Last fall even the country 
banks came together and formed county and district associations, and 
this general action saved the country from complete prostration. 

In my opinion this form of co-operation, voluntarily developed by 
the banks themselves, and to which they resort for relief in every period 


of danger, suggests the natural evolution by which our banking and cur- 
rency system may be perfected. Let us have an organization of all the 
banks which will do for each under authority of law what the Clearing 
House of each important city did for its members last fall. We have the 
outline of such a system in the new currency act which provides for asso- 
ciations of banks for the purpose of issuing currency on the same general 
plan developed by the aa House Associations. I am not critical 


of that measure. I approve of it as far as it goes, but I think certain 
additional provisions are logically required to perfect the system. These 
associations should have a central organization over them to supervise 
them and give them a common policy; moreover, instead of the shadowy 
organization of a clearing house, with indefinite liability upon each bank 
for others, I think an institution which makes loans should be a distinct 
entity, with a paid-up capital to cover possible losses; and finally, every 
institution which issues paper money should carry a gold reserve. Add 
these features and you have a Central Bank of Issue, with branches, a 
solid, tangible institution. 

Suppose we form such an institution by placing the stock among the 
existing banks on the basis of their capital. If we made the capital 
$100,000,000 and apportioned it to the national banks alone, they would 
have te pay in about ten per cent. of their capital, but if the state banks 
came in the percentage would be correspondingly reduced. Make pro- 
vision that no bank should vote more than its quota, which would remove 
any inducement to accumulate the stock. Elect a board of directors by 
territorial districts, so that every section of the country would be repre- 
sented by a director of its own choosing; it is a practical certainty that 
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at least the two leading political parties. would also find representation 
on the board. By reason of its intimate relations to the Treasury and 
its great public importance I think the Government should be represented 
upon the board by the principal officers of the Treasury Department. I 
think they should have a Voice in shaping the general policies of the 
bank, but I do not think they should have anything to do with loaning 
money. The details of the management should be in the hands of officers 
elected by the directors. I think that the profits of the bank should be 
divided between the shareholders and the Treasury, on a plan similar 
to that of the Imperial Bank of Germany. The bank should certainly 
pay a fair return on its capital, but its primary purpose would not be to 
make money, but to safeguard the general banking and business situation. 

There you have a rough plan for an organization with the co- 
operation of a variety of interests which would naturally keep each 
other in check and give publicity to the management. By it there would 
be given private ownership widely distributed among practical bankers 
who would be interested in different sections of the country and first- 
class banking talent in the executive staff: The position of director 
would be one of dignity and honor, and if we have any confidence in the 
ability of bankers to manage their own affairs or in the capacity of the 
American people for self-government, we must assume that the board 
would be made of honorable and capable men. The prominence and 
importance of the institution would assure the constant scrutiny and 
criticism of the financial world. The frequent statement of its condition, 
every change in the discount rate or policies would be the subject of 
discriminating comment in every country of the world, as are the policies 
of the Bank of England. All these conditions as to organization and 
publicity would compel conservative management and keep it within 
the lines followed by similar institutions elsewhere. 

This institution in my judgment should do business only with its 
constituent members and the Government. It should certainly pay no 
interest upon deposits and loan no money except to or through its con- 
stituent banks. It should devote its resources to supporting and supple- 
menting the services of the local banks in their communities. The banking 
business with the public would be done as it is now, local banks would 
be owned and managed as they are now, but back of each local bank 
would be the resources of this central institution. In this country now 
it is almost discreditable, a sign of weakness, for one bank to borrow 
money of another, and when it does it is usually by some subterfuge, 
but abroad it is the common legitimate practice for the local banks to 
rediscount or borrow at the Central Bank. ‘That is what the Central 
Bank is there tor. It is a central reservoir upon which all parts of the 
country may draw in time of need. 

In this country when a bank makes a loan it expects to carry that 
paper until it is due, and its resources to that extent are definitely tied 
up. We have practically all our liabilities payable on demand, and havé 
three-quarters of our assets loaned out on time, and when an unusual 
demand for money comes, as it did last fall, there is nothing we can do 
but wait for our loans to fall due, and then if there is any general move- 
ment on the part of the banks to press collections they create conditions 
which render collections impossible. Abroad the local banks do not 
expect to carry their loans to maturity, unless it is convenient for them 
to do so. If they need cash, for any reason, they pass some of their 
paper up to the Central Bank and realize on it, and the. ability to do this 
gives a fluidity to their assets which ours dnes not possess. Just now 
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all our thoughts in this country are fixed on relief for emergencies, but 
if we had a Central Bank its services would be available, not only in 
emergencies, but wherever and whenever for any reason the demands 
of a locality for the time being over-taxed the resources of the local 
institutions. It would take the sharp edges off the money market, it 
would tend to equalize interest rates and accommodations over the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year and to some extent over the different sections 
of the country. : 

But some one may ask how this institution, without deposits, can 
have the resources to meet the possible demands of a country like the 
United States. The answer is, by its power of note issue. The authority 
to issue notes gives the ability to make loans just as fully as the posses- 
sion of deposits. Suppose we establish this central institution, with a 
capital of $100,000,000 paid up in gold. Then, in order to increase its 
gold reserve, suppose we issue its notes in exchange for all the gold that 
is offered, dollar for dollar. A Central Bank of issue becomes the natural 
custodian of a country’s gold stock. Everywhere, and particularly in this 
country, paper money is preferred to gold for actual use, and an institu- 
tion which has the sole power of issuing paper money will acquire the 
gold. Practically the entire gold output of this continent is now going 
into the Treasury in exchange for gold certificates, which are simply 
warehouse receipts. The Treasury should cease the issuance of these 
certificates, and turn this stream into thc Central Bank, where it could be 
used more effectually. At the date of their last statement the national 
banks ‘held about $500,000,000 of gold and gold certificates, and if they 
were interested in the Central Bank there is no reason why they should 
not turn these holdings over to it, and take its notes instead, if the law 
made them good for reserves. Suppose the Central Bank acquires in all 
$500,000,000 of gold—$100,000,000 on its stock and $400,000,000 in 
exchange for its notes. The Bank of England runs ordinarily on a 
reserve of 40 to 50 per cent. against its liabilities. The Bank of Germany 
is required by law to keep a reserve of 33 1-3 per cent., and gets down to 
that frequently. From 33 1-3 to 50 per cent. is considered a safe reserve. 
Now, if our bank has $500,000,000 of gold in its vaults and $400,000,000 
of notes out, it can issue $600,000,000 more, raising the total to $1,000, 
000,000, and still have a.reserve of 50 per cent., or it could issue 
$1,100,000,000° more and still have a reserve of 33 1-3 per cent. Here, 
then, is the new elastic element in our currency. The capital invested, on 
which moderate returns should be paid, is $100,000,000, but the available 
funds of credit is from $600,000,000 to $1,000,000,00 on a conservative 
basis, and will go on increasing as the country acquires gold. Besides 
this; the Central Bank should take over all the funds of the Treasury. 
These enormous resources would be kept mainly in reserve, a Gibraltar of 
strength behind the business interests of the country, but of course enough 
loans could be made at all times to meet the running expenses of the bank 
and to pay a moderate return on the stock, and gradually build up a surplus 
to protect the capital. 

But some one may ask, what is to prevent the lending power of this 
bank from being exhausted in- good times, by the demands of a country 
like the United States, where the call for money is almost unlimited? 
The answer is, first, that this bank, without depositors, would be under 
none of the obligations to depositors which embarrass the rest of us in 
the management of our loans; second, the bank is not to be run with a 
view to the largest profits ; and, finally, the demand for loans can be con- 
trolled by the interest rate. The Central Banks elsewhere meet the tend- 
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ency to draw on them too freely,not by refusal to lend at all, but by os 
the interest rate. It is a principle of banking with them that there shall 
always be money to loan to borrowers of unquestioned credit at some 
price. At some price! The rate may be high to check expansion and to 
force liquidation, but there may be an enormous difference to a borrower 
and to the community between ability to borrow at a high rate and 
inability to borrow at all. In the one case there is time for borrowers 
to adjust and arrange their affairs; in the other you have come to the 
end of all resources, and have ruin and panic. 

With us the competition between the individual banks is such that 
bankers are afraid to refuse accommodations to good customers, or even 
to raise the rate on them, from fear that they will take their business else- 
where, and so we go along loaning money at a nearly uniform rate of 
interest, as long as we may make loans at all, and then shut down entirely. 
That is not the best policy for the community. The natural and most 
desirable check to a period of expansion and speculation is a gradually 
rising interest rate. It is at once a burden and a warning to the borrower. 
Some men will pay 5 per cent. for money to embark in a new enterprise 
or to extend their business operations, but at 6 per cent. will postpone 
their plans; others may pay 6 per cent. but drop out when the rate 
becomes seven, and so all along the line there is a tendency to curtail and 
to liquidate as the rate advances, and the situation is corrected without a 
shock or panic. There should always be money to loan to good bor- 
rowers, at some price, but in order that this may be so there should be a 
repressing influence somewhere before it is too late. That repressive 
influence is supplied by the Central Bank. 

A Central Bank economizes the money stock of a country. Among 
the measures for monetary reform pending at Washington last winter 
were a dozen or more to compel the banks, and particularly the country 
banks, to carry larger cash reserves. To increase the fixed reserves of all 
the individual banks means to lock up just so much of the country’s 
working capital, continuously and permanently, as a precaution against a 
demand which may come once in ten or twenty years, and if that was the 
only way or best way to provide for the emergency it might be worth 
while to do it. 

But no cash reserves that the individual banks can possibly afford to 
carry would be as effective in meeting a panic as the ability of the Central 
Bank to actually liquidate, if necessary, the banks in any locality where a 
panic was beginning. A panic is something like a fire in that it never 
starts everywhere at once; it begins somewhere and spreads. We don’t 
undertake to protect a city against fire by putting enough fire engines on 
each block to overcome any fire that may develop in that block. We estab- 
lish a central station with whatever branches are necessary, and plan to 
concentrate these resources on a fire in its incipiency. And so the most 
effective protection for the banking situation is to be found, not in fixed 
reserves in each individual bank but reserves that can be brought to bear 
at the point of danger. Practically every bank that closed in New York 
last fall has either reopened or will pay out without loss to its depositors, 
and if those banks could have been taken care of last fall, there would 
have been no panic over the country. 

And remember that the Central Bank reserve is a burden to no one. 
It simply provides a reserve fund of credit. It gives relief by substitut- 
ing an unquestioned credit for a local credit that for the moment is 

oubted. 
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other than the Central Banks, and, as a matter of fact, they keep only what 
they need for counter use and depend on the Central Bank for more as 
they need it. 

What reserves do you suppose the country banks of England—or the 
city banks, either, for that matter—are required to carry against their 
deposits? And how much gold do you suppose there was in the Bank 
of England in November last as the basis of the whole commercial and 
financial system of England? There was only about $165,000,000. And 
how much gold was there in the Treasury of the United States last 
November as the basis of simply our gold certificates and greenbacks? 
Over $900,000,000 ; and in this country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
cash payments were suspended and London was shipping gold to New 
York. That is the difference between a concentrated and effective gold 
reserve and a scattered and ineffective one. Is it not perfectly apparent 
that it will require more cash to fortify each one of 20,000 banks against 
any possible emergency than it will require to establish one strong central 
reserve institution, which by the use of its credit can support any situa- 
tion that may arise? 

The fact is that we have the most extravagant and ineffective system 
of reserves in the world. We have $850,000,000 of gold in the Treasury 
against $850,000,000 of gold certificates. I would not advocate any 
larger issue of government notes against it, but if that $850,000,000 of 
gold coin was transferred to the vaults of a Central Banking Institution, 
it could be made the basis of an additional issue upon first-class collateral 
loans, of $425,000,000, and still have a reserve of 75 per cent., or of 
$850,000,000 with a reserve of 50 per cent. Managed by experienced 
bankers these loans could be so handled as to relieve the money market 
when it was under strain, relieve the banks of any part of the country 
which might be under pressure, and be paid off when money became easy, 
thus restoring the power to do the same thing again. 

It has been urged that a Central Bank could not have the knowledge 
of credits necessary to the making of loans in all parts of a country of 
such diversified industries as this, but it is to be remembered that the bank 
would not do business with the public, but only with the banks of each 
locality. The management should have authority to establish branch 
offices enough to bring one within convenient distance of every important 
section of the country. These branches would have officers and local 
boards familiar with the general class of paper commonly handled by 
banks in the several localities. The leading banking corporations of 
Canada have branch offices not only in all the provinces of Canada, but 
in the principal cities of the United States, and take part everywhere 
in the movement of the staple crops to market. The Central Bank should 
have a staff of examiners of its own and keep itself informed upon the 
condition of the banks applying to it for loans, and no more wholesome 
or effective supervision could be devised. If we are ever to establish 
the system of joint responsibility among the banks by requiring all the 
banks to guarantee the deposits of each, there must be some method by 
which through some central agency the banks as a whole may have 
supervision over each other. There cannot properly be responsibility 
without supervision and authority, and that supervision and authority 
can be supplied by a Central Bank. 

Another service which a Central Bank can render is that of a respon- 
sible fiscal agent for the Government. Every other country in the world 
keeps a bank account like an individual or corporation. Its revenues are 
paid into the bank and its expenditures are checked out; and the surplus, 
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if there is any, is in the bank subject to commercial use like other deposits. 
The consequence is that in no other country of the world but the United 
States is there ever heard an appeal to the Government to come to the 
relief of the money market such as you have all heard and perhaps 
expressed your impatience at. 

After President Jackson’s quarrel with the old Bank of the United 
States the so-called independent Treasury was organized. There was 
nothing original about it. It was planned to ignore banks entirely, to 
collect the revenues in cash and keep them in a vault until they were 
paid out in the course of the regular disbursements. Of course that 
primitive system has been modified. The receipts and disbursements 
of the Treasury have long since become so heavy that they are themselves 
a disturbing factor in the money market. The receipts of the Treasury 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, exceeded the disbursements by 
$87,000,000, and if the Secretary of the Treasury had done nothing but 
sit still and allow that sum to be drained from the channels of trade into 
the Treasury that alone would have been enough to bring on a panic. 
So Congress has given the Secretary of the Treasury authority in his 
discretion to make deposits in national banks, and it is necessary for him 
to do it in order to counteract the baneful influence of the Treasury itself. 
But while he has authority to make these deposits the exercise of this 
authority imposes the most disagreeable duty he has to perform. It is not 
too much to say that the task of determining when these deposits shall 
be made, in what part of the country they shall be made, and in what 
banks they shall be made involves the Secretary of the Treasury in more 
criticism than all his other duties put together. Congress in its last 
session called him to account for depositing so much money in New 
York last fall. I think he was justified in making the deposits in New 
York, for he did what every commander does in the crisis of a battle— 
he massed his troops where they were most needed, but nothing he could 
possibly have done at such a time would have pleased everybody. 

The system is becoming more intolerable every year as the Treasury 
balances grow larger, and as it becomes more generally known that 
Treasury deposits may be had. There are nearly 7,000 national banks, 
and there is scarcely one that cannot make as fair a claim to a deposit 
as some that have one, and of course the situation is as perplexing when 
deposits must be withdrawn as when they must be made. Was ever a 
finance minister placed in a more difficult situation than the Secretary 
of the Treasury was last November with $250,000,000 in banks with 
the revenues falling below current disbursements, and with the banks in 
every part of the country imploring him not to touch them? 

The Central Bank plan is the only plan of currency reform that 
also takes the Treasury out of the money market. All of the rest leave 
the present system of handling the public monies unchanged, and how 
are you going to change it, or relieve the Secretary of the Treasury of 
this task of distributing deposits unless you create some strong, respon- 
sible agency, free from antagonism and jealousy, which will take over 
the Treasury monies and handle them with a proper regard for the 
public interests. Talk about the risk that politics may get into the man- 
agement of a Central Bank? What do you think of the possibility that 
politics may get into the distribution of $250,000,000 of bank deposits 
controlled by one man? 

To sum up, the Central Bank offers a more comprehensive treatment 
of the whole subject than any other plan. Compared -with it the others 
are all incomplete, and most of them, like the increase of individual 
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reserves and the guaranty of deposits, are trivial. It meets the objections 
to credit issues by thousands of individual banks; it gives abundant 
elasticity under responsible control; it provides a system under which 
the enormous collections of the Treasury may be handled by experienced 
bankers without disturbance to the money market; it would give a unity 
and cohesion and organization to our banking system which it now lacks 
and which can be supplied in no other way. 

It is in harmony with the general trend—the higher and more effect- 
ive development of industry in every branch. The banking business is 
not going to stand still while this development goes on everywhere else. 
Men will hunt for the shortest line between two points and for the 
greatest efficiency and economy and stability in the banking business as 
they do elsewhere. Look about you and see the tendency to consolida- 
tion and common ownership—the development of systems of related 
banks. Unification and organization will go on in the banking business; 
the question is, shall we recognize the tendency; shall we shape its devel- 
opment; shall we provide the means to make it most serviceable to the 
country; shall we keep our hands on it and regulate it, or shall we leave 
it to develop without direction or control ? 

Nine men out of ten who have been students of the subject will 
say that the Central Bank plan is ideal, but some are afraid it is out of 
reach or that the relations of the Government might prove to be politi- 
cally impracticable. The fact is that the objections to the plan are not 
so serious as the objections to any other plan, or so serious as the objec- 
tions to other functions which the Government has been compelled to 
undertake. The management of a Central Bank along conservative lines, 
free from competitive strife, does not begin to be as comiplex or difficult 
a task as the Inter-State Commerce Commission has in the supervision 
of all the railways. 

We are not pioneers in the movement. We are lagging behind all 
the rest of the world. It ought to count for something that all the other 
important countries of the world have one by one come to a Central 
Bank; that none have ever changed from it, and nowhere is there any 
disposition to change. There isn’t a country in Europe but what has 
delegated the issuance of its paper money to a Central Bank and made 
it the depositary of the public funds. These services which I have 
described, that a Central Bank can perform are not theoretical or imagi- 
nary services. They are being constantly performed elsewhere. 

The last country in Europe to adopt the Central Bank plan was 
Switzerland. It had twenty-seven well-managed banks of issue, and in 
so small a country it would seem that the system of individual bank issues 
might have been entirely satisfactory, but in 1905 an act was passed 
authorizing the issue of paper money in one institution on the general 
plan adopted elsewhere. The Japanese are among the most alert and 
progressive people in the world. They have made a study of adminis- 
trative methods the world over. In- war, in medical science, and in 
finance they have shown their capacity and discrimination. Thirty-five 
years ago they modeled their banking system after ours—a system of 
independent institutions with note issues based on Government’ bonds. 
They have discarded it and established a Central Bank modeled after 
the Imperial Bank of Germany. It is strange that a people as original 
and enterprising and capable as the people of the United States, who lead 
all the world in. organizing and handling great enterprises, and in the 
totals of their financial transactions, should be behind others in their 
banking methods and currency system. But, as already indicated, there 
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is an explanation for it. The old conflict between Jackson and the 
Bank of the United States turned our banking development in another 
direction. And there is force in the argument that a Central Bank 
organized as the old bank was, without relations to the other banks of 
the country, but overshadowing them, competing with them all over the 
country and enjoying special privileges from the Government, would 
always find more or less trouble in its path. But a Central Bank such 
as is now proposed would be no more antagonistic to the local banks of 
the country than the Federal Government at Washington is antagonistic 
to the state and other local governments. It is needed to complete the 
/ system. 





M. E. Bannin, New York—I arise to ask this assembly to give a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Roberts for the able and instructive address that he has 
just delivered. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

President Gettys thereupon declared a recess until 2.30, same day and 
place. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Tuesday, June 23, 1908. 
The session of the convention was called to order by the President 


at 3 o’clock P. M. 
President Gettys—I wish to state that the names of the members of 


, the Committees on Resolutions, Auditing, Credentials and Nominations 

t are being copied, and will be announced a little later in the afternoon. 

i As the rules for the convention are printed in the programs, which 
you all have, I think we can dispense with the reading of them; except 

ll that I want to impress upon you the importance, when you arise, of 

r addressing the Chair, and stating plainly your name and your city, so that 

il our official reporter can have his record straight. 

y Under our rules a motion to refer to a committee shall be put with- 

is out further debate. Any resolutions coming under and germane to the 

le report of any special committee can be offered after the reading of the 

re report, but should be put in writing and sent to-the desk. 

i- Any other resolution shall go to the Committee on Resolutions. 

A number of inquiries have been made relative to the expiration 
aS of the terms of the different. directors. According to a memorandum 
in which I have had prepared, the term of office of the following directors 
es expires this year: C. D. Maclaren, St. Paul; C. G. Rapp, Philadelphia ; 
ed Henry T. Smith, Chicago; George H. Graves, Boston; Oliver H. Perry, 
‘al |, Columbus; George K. Smith, New Orleans; A. C. Foster, Denver. The 
nd rest of the directors hold over until 1909. We will now have the report 
is- of the Legislative Committee, A. J. Gaehr, Cleveland, Ohio. 
in Mr. Gaehr presented the report as follows: 
ve 
s Report of the Legislative Committee. 
ter To.the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
nal GENTLEMEN : 
ead Following the established custom, your Legislative Committee sub- 
the mits for your consideration its report concerning matters with which 
eit it has dealt during the past association year, and offers such recom- 
ere 


mendations and suggestions as to it seem prudent and proper. 
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During the past year the legislatures in twelve states were in regular 
session and in one state in special session. The services of the National 
Reporting Agency, which during the previous year had advised the 
Committee regarding the introduction of any legislation affecting our 
interests were discontinued for the current year. Your Committee, there- 
fore, depended for its information upon the members of local associa- 
tions. It is our opinion that for the sake of thoroughness the contract 
with the agency should be renewed for the coming year. 

From the first your Committee centered its attention and efforts 
upon the Bulk Sales Law, endeavoring to secure its enactment in those 


Chairman Legislative Committee 
A. J. GAEHR 
The Geo. Worthington Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


four states in which the legislature met during the year and in which 
a law regarding the sales of stocks in bulk was not in force. Your Com- 
mittee congratulates the Association in being able to report that in the 
states of Mississippi and Ohio, their efforts brought success after vigor- 
ous fighting, and that the amendatory bill introduced into Maryland also 
passed; the law of Oklahoma was also amended. Although the campaign 
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conducted by our Alabama members and their allies was persistent and 
well directed, we were unable to overcome the opposition in that state 
and the bill failed of enactment. Owing to peculiar conditions in Rhode 
Island your Committee could not push the fight for a Bulk Sales Law 
to a successful issue. 

A bill to amend the Bulk Sales Law was introduced by some outside 
interests in Massachusetts, but was withdrawn at the instance of the 
Boston Association, the bill being unconstitutional, in the opinion of the 
counsel of that Association. 

At the present time a law regulating the sales of stocks in bulk 
is in force in the states shown by the chart. 

In Michigan the Supreme Court of the state again affirmed the 
constitutionality of the Michigan Bulk Sales Law, the decision dealing 
with the question of procedure. The attitude of our Association is so 
well defined by resolutions passed at previous conventions and is so 
well understood that we deem it unnecessary to submit any new resolu- 
— relating to that subject as the old resolutions are still in force and 
effect. 

In New York State an attempt was made to secure an amendment 
to the law “Relating To The Place Of Filing Chattel Mortgages,’ direct- 
ing their filing in the proper county office as well as with the town 
clerk, but such strong opposition developed that it was considered unwise 
to permit the bill to be put to a vote and it was accordingly withdrawn. 
In Ohio a bill was introduced looking to the repeal of the amendment 
which had recently been secured by the credit men concerning the 
filing of chattel mortgages, the amendment seeking to re-establish the 
old law requiring filing in the township clerk’s office only. We are 
glad to be able to report that the bill died peacefully in committee. A com- 
pilation of the laws relating to the filing of chattel mortgages has been 
completed and shows that the majority of the states require that the 
instrument be filed in the proper county office. No recent attempt has 
been made except in Ohio as before outlined to alter the provisions for 
filing. To your Committee this appears to be a sufficient answer to the 
objection that the filing of such papers in the county office works a 
hardship, except possibly to a few minor officials. This conclusion is 
made stronger by the fact that some of the western states where facilities 
of travel are fewer than in the east, require chattel mortgages to be 
filed in the county office. 

During the last session of the Ohio legislature a bill was passed 
amending the chattel mortgage law as to refiling. The new law makes 
it necessary to refile such instruments once in three years instead of 
yearly as heretofore. 

Your Comnnittee earnestly urges the enactment of a “Conditional 
Sales Law’ in all states in which none is in force. The absence of such a 
law may be made a fruitful source of fraud. We endorse the draft of 
a general law presented to the Convention of 1907 by Chairman Watson, 
which covers the essential elements and leaves free to the various states 
the filling in of the minor details. The draft reads as follows: 


Section I. Every contract, lease or agreement, whereby 
any personal property is sold, leased, rented, hired or delivered 
to another, the title to which ts to remain in said seller, lessor, 
renter, hirer, or deliverer until the performance of any condition 
or until payment of the whole or any part of the consideration 
therefor, shall, as to such condition regarding the title as afore- 
said, be void as to subsequent purchasers, mortgagees in good 
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faith and creditors, unless such condition shall be evidenced by 
writing, signed by the purchaser, lessor, renter, hirer or receiver 
of the same, with a statement thereon of the amount of the 
claim, under the oath of the person so selling, leasing, hiring, 
renting or delivering, his agent or attorney, and said writing 
and affidavit, or a true copy thereof, with an affidavit that the 
same ts a true copy, deposited with the county recorder of the 
county where the person signing the instrument resides at the 
tinte of the execution thereof, if a resident of the State, and if 
not such resident, then with the county recorder of the county 
in which such property so sold, leased, rented, hired or delivered 
is situated at the time of the execution of the instrument. 


Section II. Upon receiving any such instrument, the county 
recorder shall proceed to file, index and number the same in a 
book separately kept for the. purpose of containing the record of 
such conditional sales, and shall receive therefor, a fee of 
cents. 

Section III. All such sales, contracts or leases, so filed as 
aforesaid, shall cease to be valid against a purchaser in good 
faith or judgment or attaching creditors without notice, at the 
expiration of one year from the date of such contract, unless the 
vendor, lessor, hirer or deliverer shall, within thirty (30) days 
prior to end of one year from the date of such sale or transfer, 
file an affidavit similar to the one above provided for, in the 
office of the county recorder as aforesaid, and the said vendor,. 
lessor, hirer or deliverer may preserve the validity of his said 
sale or transfer of the personal property by an annual refiling 
in the manner as aforesaid, of such original contract or a copy 
thereof, with affidavit as to amount due as aforesaid. 

Section IV. Such sales, contracts or leases shall be satisfied 
by endorsement upon the instrument or upon the margin of the 
record by said lessor, renter, hirer or deliverer, acknowledging 
satisfaction of the same. 





A bill was introduced in Ohio regulating the “Use of assumed or 
fictitious names” in the conduct of business. Although the bill passed the 
Senate by unanimous vote, it was defeated in the House. Your Committee 
urges attention and activity along the line of securing proper laws to regu- 
late the use of assumed trade names and to compel parties who do busi- 
ness under high-sounding names or. under the protection of names which 
have stood for high credit in the: community, to come out from behind 
cover. 

The subject of “Exemption Laws” is still engaging our attention and 
thought. The time has passed when states ought to invite migration into 
and settlement within their boundaries, by granting immunity from pay- 
ment of debts. Honesty is not only the best, it is the only policy to 
follow. The Exemption Statute can be defended only upon one general 
principle—that of preventing pauperization, the saving of the debtor from 
the loss of immediate earning capacity, and the saving of the state from 
the burden of supporting paupers. Your Committee recommerids that 
when seeking amendments in the Exemption Statutes in those states which 
are largely devoted to commercial interests, provisions be made that the 
amount to be allowed as exemption be reduced to dollars and cents instead 
of providing for the setting aside of specific property such as six oxen, 
six heads of sheep, six spoons, six cups and a pair of andirons, and that 
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as against a judgment, for the purchase price or part of such purchase 
price of personal property, such property shall not be held exempt. The 
amount of property to be granted as exempt must of course be suited to 
the local conditions. The campaign for fair exemption laws may not 
bear fruit immediately but we must not tire in our efforts even though the 
results are not easy of attainment. Constant and intelligent demands 
from business men for more equitable laws can not be answered always by 
the statement that it would be political suicide for the legislators to favor 
the revisions sought. Your Committee does not believe in the total with- 
drawal of exemptions and is of the opinion that there was distinct justifi- 
cation in the action of the Kentucky legislature during the last session 
when it defeated by unanimous vote an attempt to wipe out all exemp- 
tion laws in that state. The defeated bill represented an extreme position 
which was neither practicable nor right. 

The evils of the “bucket shop” are so well known and have been 
dwelt upon so frequently as to make it unnecessary to rehearse them 
here. Bills designed to eradicate the “bucket shop” were introduced in 
Alabama, New York, Ohio and Rhode Island, and passed in Alabama, 
Rhode Island, and New York. 

A bill designed “To Prohibit the Making of False or Exaggerated 
Publications Concerning the Affairs or Conditions of Property” of any 
corporation, joint stock company, partnership, or individual, was intro- 
duced into Ohio and passed. The importance of such legislation need not 
be urged upon the attention of the Association. 

Your Committee sought to carry into effect the wishes of the Asso- 
ciation as expressed in a resolution passed last year on the uniform laws 
“On Sales and Warehouse Receipts’ when such measures were intro- 
duced into Ohio, which was the only state where they were presented. 
The Commissioners on Uniform State Laws succeeded in securing the 
enactment of these measures. While on this topic we desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Board of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
is now made up wholly of lawyers selected by the governors of the sev- 
eral states. While the appointments undoubtedly reflect credit upon the 
care and judgment of the governors, your Committee suggests that the 
commission would be strengthened if it were enlarged so that its mem- 
bership might embrace in addition, merchants, manufacturers and bank- 
ers, for they are often more closely in touch with the legislative needs of 
the commercial world and the probable effect of proposed legislation, 
than lawyers. 

The Board of Directors of the National Association at its meeting 
held in November adopted a resolution endorsing laws providing for the 
examination of all banking institutions and requested the Legislative Com- 
mittee to give attention to legislation providing stricter examinations. 
Complying with the request your Committee lent its influence and worked 
for the enactment of a bank inspection law in Ohio. It also made known 
the attitude of this Association in New York, where important amend- 
ments were secured in the banking laws. Unfortunately we cannot report 
success in our efforts for better banking laws in Virginia. At the instance 
of the Atlanta Association a bill on this subject will be introduced into the 
Georgia legislature when it meets this month. 

The financial crisis just passed forcibly teaches the great necessity of 
proper banking laws. Some of the difficulties of the past few months 
which resulted in so much distrust, could likely have been averted had 
there been proper banking examinations. in one state the Governor 
appointed a commission of representative bankers who made a thorough 
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examination of the banking laws, before the legislature assembled, and 
from their report were prepared bills, a number of which were passed, 
greatly strengthening the banking laws in that state. It is interesting 
to note that the members of the commission served without pay and the 
majority of them were not connected with the state banking institutions. 
The result of the examination was that the Governor obtained expert 
advice from men of high public spirit and of such undoubted standing 
and ability that the legislature practically endorsed their suggestions and 
made them the law of the state. 

Another subject of importance to business men which was brought to 
the attention of the Board of Directors at its last meeting is the “Regula- 
tion of the Payment of Capital Stock in Corporations,” especially as 
regards the problems connected with what is commonly known as “water- 
ed stock.” The Board referred the matter to the Legislative Committee 
for its consideration and report with recommendations if possible. 

If the question arises in the minds of some whether this subject bears 
any relation to the object of this Association, we answer that it strikes at 
the very root of credit-giving because, in the lack of information regard- 
ing corporations now prevailing, capital stock forms the principal basis of 
credit of many corporations. The objection that there are different views 
regarding the solution of the problems connected with this matter will not 
be answered by silence or inaction and they are too intimately connected 
with credit to be ignored by this Association. In view of the tendency to 
change from partnership and individual ownership to that of corporations, 
it becomes mandatory that far-sighted business men express themselves 
clearly and vigorously upon this subject, and endeavor to contribute to the 
solution of the problem. If these questions are to be settled aright they 
must be solved not by men who have personal political welfare to serve 
but by men in such conventions or conferences as are so constituted that 
they can act analytically and with no other motive than to seek honestly 
and deliberately the true solution. It is unsafe to leave this question to 
the politician, for so long as antagonism against corporations shows itself, 
politicians will use the corporation question as a convenient party cry 
and keep the vested properties of the country in a condition of unrest 
and fear. Let the business men and credit men, in whose sphere it be- 
longs, recognize this problem and the necessity of correcting its abuses 
and then set about patiently to solve it. “The corporation is an effective 
industrial agency to wield the energy of mankind. It is the most effective 
form yet discovered,” you will remember were the words of Judge Gross- 
cup at the Chicago Convention. Because of its great usefulness as a trade 
instrument it is with us to stay. It is for us to shape that instrument so 
that it may not, in the hands of dangerous and irresponsible men, be made 
a means of inflicting harm upon the defenseless and a means of deceiving 
honest business men. Judge Grosscup was undoubtedly right when he 
said in a recent address, that a great deal of the present financial disturb- 
ance is due to the unrestricted license surrounding the organization of a 
corporation. To use a slang phrase, the attitude of many states is “Put 
your nickel in the slot and take out a charter” and in the line before the 
slot machine entitled equally to a place in the line are the corporate pro- 
jects, conceived to defraud as well as those which have honest purposes. 

The form of fraud most commonly met with is that where property 
is turned over at a fictitious value to cover payment for stock and where 
property worth very little, or sometimes nothing at all, is accepted by 
corporations in full payment of stock. We do not at this time criticise thé 
selling of stock at less than par value provided it is sold at the reasonable 
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offense of making false representations for the purpose of securing 
credit and to facilitate the prosecution and punishment of those violating 
the same.” 


“WHereas, In various parts of the country safe business condi- 
tions have been disturbed and great losses incurred on account of wild 
speculations of merchants in futures and on margins in the so-called 
‘Brokerage Houses,’ and 

“WHEREAS, Such conditions are inimical to permanent and safer busi- 
ness conditions, Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge that the members of the Credit Men’s 
Associations throughout the United States, lend their support to all 
measures seeking to restrict and eradicate all forms of public gambling 
and forever abolish the “bucket shop.’ ” 

“WHEREAS, It is desirable for the welfare of banking institutions and 
the protection of the public that banks be subjected to periodical exam- 
inations by properly constituted authorities, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men endorses 
and urges the enactment of laws providing for the state examination of 
state banks and trust companies, and that it requests the associations in 
the several states where proper legislation on this subject is not in 
force to take prompt and effective action to bring the subject to the 
attention to their respective state legislatures.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. GAEHR, Chairman. 


President Gettys—It has been the custom of the convention that the 
secretary read each resolution separately, so that the resolution may come 
before the convention singly for consideration. The secretary will read 


resolution No. 1: 


“WHEREAS, Present business conditions require that the records of 
chattel mortgages, conditional sales contracts and like instruments be 
properly kept, easy of access and safely preserved; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this Association favors and urges the passage of 
laws requiring chattel mortgages, conditional sales contracts and like 
instruments to be filed in the office of the proper county official.” 

F. H. Randel, Cleveland—I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Motion seconded, unanimously carried, and resolution declared 
adopted. 

Resolution No. 2 was read by the secretary as follows: 


“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men recommends 
that steps be taken in the various states to secure the enactment of laws 
designed to regulate the use of assumed or fictitious names.” 

M. H. Moise, Louisville—I move that the resolution be adopted. 

Motion seconded, unanimously carried and adopted. 

The next resolution was read as follows: 


“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men endorses 
and earnestly recommends the enactment of laws intended to define the 
offense of making false representations for the purpose of securing credit 
and to facilitate the prosecution and punishment of those violating the 
same.” 
D. S. Ludlum, Philadelphia—I move the adoption of the resolution. 
Motion seconded, unanimously carried and declared adopted. 
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The next resolution was read as follows: 


“Wuereas, In various parts of the country safe business conditions 
have been disturbed and great losses incurred on account of wild specula- 
tions of merchants in futures and on margins in the so-called ‘Brokerage 
Houses,’ and 

“WereEAs, Such conditions are inimical to permanent and safer 
business conditions, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge that the members of the Credit Men’s 
Associations throughout the United States, lend their support to all 
measures seeking to restrict and eradicate all forms of public gambling 
and forever abolish the ‘bucket shop.’” 


Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting the 
resahution. 
The next resolution was read as follows: 


“WHEREAS, It is desirable for the welfare of banking institutions 
and the protection of the public that banks be subjected to periodical 
examinations by properly constituted authorities, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men endorses 
and urges the enactment of laws providing for the state examination 
of state banks and trust companies, and that it requests the associa- 
tions in the several states where proper legislation on this subject. is 
not in force to take prompt and effective action to bring the subject 
to the attention of their respective state legislatures.” 


J. H. Kentnor, St. Louis, moved its adoption. 

Motion seconded, unanimously carried and declared adopted. 

President Gettys—Are there any other resolutions pertaining to 
legislative work? 

I, W. Risque, St. Louis, presented the following resolution, which 
was then read by the secretary as follows: 


“Resolved, That the suggestion made by the Legislative Com- 
mittee in regard to enlarging the Board of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws and the appointment of representatives to that Com- 
mission from the National Association of Credit Men, be undertaken 
by the Board of Directors of this Association.” 

Seconded and unanimously carried. 

A. J. Gaehr, Cleveland, offered the following resolution: 


“Wuereas, There have been drafted several Federal Incorporation 
Laws and there is a strong possibility that the next Congress may 
seriously consider such legislation, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by the 
President of the National Association of Credit Men to investigate the 
subject, -with a view to recommending, through the Board of Directors 
at the proper time, to Congress, essential features relating to credits, 
in particular to designate the nature of the payment of capital stock 
and any other desirable elements.” 


Mr. Gaehr—I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Seconded by Mr. Randel of Cleveland. 

Motion unanimously carried and resolution adopted. 

Howard Marshall, New York—I desire to offer this resolution: 


“‘Wuereas, In many of the states court calendars are so crowded 
and judicial machinery thereby so impaired as to prevent reasonably 
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quick disposition of cases, preventing thereby speedy relief in the 
trial of commercial cases, be it 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the legislatures of the several states 
where such conditions prevail, to provide some means whereby this 
crowding of calendars may be overcome.” 


Mr. Marshall—I move the adoption of the resolution. 
Motion seconded. 
A. J. Gaehr—lI desire to offer an amendment as follows: 


“AND WHEREAS, Many states do not require bonds in appeal cases, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men urges 
upon the legislatures of the various states the necessity of the estab- 
lishment in every county of courts of law for the administration of 
commercial cases only, and the further necessity of properly safe- 
guarding the rights of creditors in all appeal cases.” 

Amendment accepted by maker and seconder. 


A. J. Gaehr—In some states all a man has to do is to appeal his 
case without bonds and thus secure an unwarrantable and long delay. 

Unanimously carried and resolution as amended, adopted. 

President Gettys—We will now listen to the report of the Bank- 
ruptcy Committee presented by O. G. Fessenden, of New York. 

Mr. Fessenden then read the report, as follows: 


Report of the Bankruptcy Committee. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
GENTLEMEN : 

The year has been one of activity for the Bankruptcy Commit- 
tee. As soon as the Committee was organized work was begun upon 
the preparation of such amendments to the National Bankruptcy Act 
as it seemed to the Committee would strengthen the law. This involved 
the study of a great number of possible amendments, and a meeting of 
the Committee for this purpose was held at New York City early last 
fall. Finally the Committee determined upon the amendments which have 
been fully set forth in the BULLETIN and other literature mailed from 
the National office. They have been so repeatedly called to the attention 
of the Association, and the attitude of the members toward them has 
been so clearly and emphatically expressed that to discuss them herc 
would be superfluous, and the Committee at this time desires only tv 
place before you a statement of its efforts, to accomplish the object in 
view, viz: action by Congress. 

As soon as possible after the meeting of the Committee a draft of 
the proposed amendments was placed in the hands of Congressman 
Swagar Sherley, of Kentucky, with the request that he consider them 
with a view to introducing into Congress a bill to carry out the desires 
of the Association. The views of the Committee met with Congressman 
Sherley’s approval and a bill was prepared, and on January 11th was 
introduced by him into the House of Representatives, becoming H. R. 
13266. Following the usual course it was referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary of the House and by that Committee promptly referred to a 
sub-committee consisting of Charles Q. Tirrell, of Massachusetts, Chair- 
man, Henry S. Caulfield, of Missouri, and W. G. Brantley, of Georgia. 

Here the real trouble of your Committee began. Mr. Tirrell, it 
seemed to your Committee, delayed as long as possible any action on 
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the part of the sub-committee, and although Messrs. Caulfield and 
Brantley were with us, “Congressional etiquette” made them helpless to 
assist us to obtain a report. Finally the report of the sub-committee was 
prepared, but the Chairman did not present it to the Judiciary Committee 
until it was too late for any action by Congress at the session just closed. 
It was May 6th when the Judiciary Committee considered the report of 
its sub-committee, so there was practically no delay in taking it up on the 
part of the full Committee. 

As an illustration of the attitude of the Judiciary Committee on the 
question of a Bankruptcy Law or no Bankruptcy Law it is interesting 


Chairman Bankruptcy Committee 
O. G. FESSENDEN 
Hayden W. Wheeler & Company, New York, N. Y. 


to note that an attempt was made to substitute in place of the Sherley 
Bill a bill to repeal the present law, but it was promptly voted down. 
On May 12th Mr. Sherley introduced a substitute bill which it was 
hoped would obviate the objections made by one or two members of the 
Committee to what we considered immaterial points compared with the 
main object and this too was referred to the Judiciary Committee. The 
bill contained the amendments in the original bill which the majority of 
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the Judiciary Committee appeared to be in favor of reporting. How- 
ever, at the May 13th meeting of that Committee Congressman De 
Armond of Missouri by talking “against time” succeeded in blocking 
any possible action at this session. 

As it stands to-day our measure is at the head of the calendar of 
bills before the Judiciary Committee and must be acted upon at the 
December session. This is a real advantage, for we will not have to 
come before the Judiciary Committee with our bill as a new proposition. 

Your Committee kept closely in touch with the situation in Wash- 
ington, frequently visiting the Capitol, appearing before Committees and 
interviewing members of Congress and others. Your Committee believes 
it would be lacking in its duty did it not state the facts to the Convention, 
for here was a measure non-political, non-partisan, relating to the admin- 
istration of existing law, not constructive of new law, designed to 
strengthen a law already upon the statute books, having the endorsement 
of representative organizations of business men in all lines of trade— 
and yet with all these factors it was impossible to obtain favorable action 
even by a Committee of the House. 

This report would be incomplete without an acknowledgment of 
your Committee’s obligations and the Association’s debt to Congressman 
Sherley, who at a sacrifice of his time, labored faithfully in and for our 
cause. Called upon by the sub-committee for assistance, his presence 
and advice sought by the Judiciary Committee, honest and tenacious in 
what he believed to be right and for the general good—without him our 
cause would have been buried with hundreds of others—laid to rest by a 
Congress which will go down into history as the champion of the “do 
nothing” policy. 

And now for the future. Congress meets again in December and 
the Sherley Bill must be one of the first measures to arrest the attention 
of the Judiciary Committee. In the meantime, efforts should be made 
to ascertain the attitude of every member of Congress and a campaign 
of education carried on (Congressmen need education on many sub- 
jects as well as ordinary citizens), so that when December comes the 
support of the members of Congress will already have been secured 
for our measure and victory will crown the efforts your Committee has 
so patiently put forth during the past year. 

Besides the frequent trips to Washington, your Committee has carried 
on a vast volume of correspondence and has distributed a large amount 
of printed matter. In connection with this part of the Committee’s 
work its attention has frequently been called to statements in which 
the Bankruptcy Act has been made to appear as ah instrument for the 
propogation of fraud. Such statements should not go unchallenged, 
evidently being made at random and without a true knowledge of exist- 
ing conditions. Your Committee asserts without fear of contradiction 
that commercial fraud will always exist with or without a Bankruptcy 
Act upon the statute books of the country, and further asserts that no 
remedy at law has ever before been given to creditors so far-reaching 
as the present law in the opportunities it affords for stamping out 
fraudulent practices. 

Acknowledgment is here gratefully’ made of the valuable assistance 
which came to your Committee from the membership at large and from 
organizations and individuals having a joint interest in the measure 
advocated by us. 

In closing, your Committee expresses the opinion that the existence 
of a Bankruptcy Law upon the statute books had a far-reaching and 
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most salutary effect in the early fall of last year when every sign indi- 
cated that the country was on the verge of a disastrous and widespread 
financial panic. The law undoubtedly stayed the hand of many an 
anxious creditor who, unable to secure a preference to himself, joined 
in extending help to his embarrassed debtor, thus tiding over’ many a 
deserving business man. 

Let us not be discouraged. The fact that we did not reach the 
goal this time is but a postponement of our victory. 

Your Committee presents the strong resolutions contained in the 
report of last year’s Committee, and recommends their re-adoption. 


“WHEREAS, The act commonly known as the Bankruptcy Act, has 
now been in force for the period of nearly ten years, during which time 
this Association has watched, with great care, its operation and adminis- 
tration throughout the entire country, and, through its officers, has made 
careful study of the decisions of the courts and the actions of the referees 
in its application and of the benefits accruing therefrom; and 


“Wuereas, After such careful study, and a comparison of the 
present conditions in the commercial world with those formerly existing 
under similar laws, it is the sense of this Association that the present law 
while not entirely perfect is of great advantage to the business world 
generally; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this Association does unqualifiedly signify its ap- 
proval of the present Bankruptcy Act as the best law yet obtained ; and be 


‘it further 


“Resolved, That the Association pledges its influence and support 
to any movement that may be undertaken by any body, commercial or 
otherwise, for the improvement of said law by amendment or for the 
improvement of the administration thereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers of this Association be authorized and 
empowered, for and on behalf of the Association, to combat any move- 
ment that may be undertaken for the repeal or the abolition of the present 
Bankruptcy Act.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


H, E. Cuoate, 

R. O. GREEN, 

J. F. Jorpan, 

J. H. Scaces, 

O. G. FEessENDEN, Chairntan. 


The adoption of the report was moved by Mr. Fessenden. 

Seconded. 

Report unanimously adopted together with the resolutions contained 
therein. 

W. A. Prendergast, New York—I take the liberty of asking unani- 
mous consent that the rules of the convention be suspended so that this 
resolution of which I desire to move the adoption, be immediately acted 
upon by the convention. 

President Gettys—Mr. Prendergast asks unanimous consent, and 
there being no objection the resolution will be read by the secretary. 

The resolution was read by the secretary as follows: 


“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in conven- 
tion assembled at Denver, Colo., June 23-26, 1908, tenders, to the Hon- 
orable Swager Sherley, Representative in Congress from the State of 
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Kentucky, this expression of its very cordial appreciation of his able 
and generous services in furthering by proper amendment the perfecting 
of the present National Bankruptcy Act through the measure known as 
H.R. 13266, and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mr. Sherley, 
and that the Association indulges the hope that it may have his continued 
support in the United States Congress where his superior legal attain- 
ments and broad-minded conception of public duty make him a valuable 
exponent of the best interests of the people.” 


M. E. Bannin, New York—I take pleasure in seconding that reso- 
lution. 

Motion unanimously carried and resolution declared adopted. 

President Gettys—We will proceed to the report of the Adjustment 
Bureau Committee, of which H. L. Eisen, of Milwaukee, is chairman. 
Mr. Eisen then read the report as follows: 


Report of the Adjustment Bureau Committee. 
To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 


GENTLEMEN: 


The business men of the country have in the last nine months passed 
through a period of stress and sore trial, and now in emerging from the 
depression that overshadowed us, we who are familiar with the facts, 
cannot but appreciate that the situation might have been greatly aggra- 
vated had it not been for certain preventive agencies. Prominent among 
these safeguards may be mentioned the National Bankruptcy Act, and the 
union of credit men, as expressed chiefly in the adjustment bureaus. Co- 
operation among credit men, especially in insolvency and bankruptcy 
cases, has been so often hurled at you from every battery of the Associa- 
tion, national and local, that your Committee may well spare you at this 
time a sermon on that text. And yet, that the propaganda of the doc- 
trine has not fallen in sterile soil is evidenced by the steady growth of 
adjustment bureaus and the yeoman service that they have rendered when 
called to action. Your present Committee has been fortunate in that its 
members have had charge of bureau affairs when conditions gave the 
movement a strong forward impetus. The test of a machine lies in its 
operation, and so the defects and weaknesses of our adjustment system 
can be discovered when it has been applied. The experiences of last year 
and of the years preceding have resulted in pointing out and strengthening 
our position where that was necessary, changing and revising our ideas, 
and in some measure our principles. 

Probably the most important topic of report at this time is that of 
national supervision and control. The idea is not a new one. Ever since 
the convention of the National Association sanctioned adjustment bureaus, 
the tendency has been in that direction and properly so, since the greatest 
asset the bureaus possess is their affiliation with the National Association 
of Credit Men. Your directors at their meeting in Indianapolis nine 
months ago received from the Cleveland Association the recommendation 
that a man be appointed to hold the position of supervisor of adjustment 
bureaus of the various local associations. 

At the Philadelphia conference of bureau managers the recommenda- 
tion was thoroughly discussed, and by the great weight of sentiment was 
approved. While, therefore, the need of such control is felt by all con- 
cerned, it may not be amiss to urge that care be observed in its exercise, 
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since great danger lies in that quarter, a danger so great that it may 
eventually result in the entire disruption of the bureau movement. 
Primarily the bureau is a local institution, the creature of the local 
association that established it. Primarily the bureau is supported ahd 
fostered by the creating association who is responsible for it. Primarily 
the control and government of each bureau is and should be vested in the 
parent body. It must be obvious to even the most casual observer that 
the method of operation of each bureau must depend in a large degree 
upon the conditions which it is obliged to meet. A manager conducting an 
office in an eastern field may and probably does frequently find himself 


Chairman Committee on Adjustment Bureaus 
H. L. EISEN e 
Landauer & Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


confronting a state of affairs differing widely from that which a western 
or southern manager faces. A small bureau experiences difficulties that 
a larger bureau never deals with. Indeed, there are probably no two 
cases that are susceptible of precisely the same course of treatment. Con- 
sequently, the laying down of hard and fast rules to be given universal 
application is a thing inexpedient if not impossible. ‘The relation of the 
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several states of the Union to the federal government bears a very close 
analogy to the relation of the local association to the National Association. 
Within their respective territories, each state stands supreme; so far as 
their inter-dependence is concerned, a wise policy has placed the sover- 
eignty in the hands of the central power. As each state jealously guards 
its local autonomy, each association should with equal zeal watch over its 
independence. What is said here should not be misconstrued into a dis- 
couragement of national regulation. The only object sought is to sound 
a warning against the taking of a step that may trench too far upon 
matters which should be discretionary with each bureau, and bring about 
a conflict and confusion greater than at present exists. Confined within 
proper limits, and cautiously employed, a central supervision is both 
salutary and necessary, and is heartily recommended by your Committee. 

Next, in point of interest, is the ever present problem of the assem- 
bling and forwarding of claims. At the Philadelphia conference the com- 
plaints were many and loud that the bureaus were not given sufficient 
opportunity to gather in claims for forwarding purposes to sister bureaus, 
that credit men placed their claims through other channels without consid- 
ering that in this manner they were placing weapons in the hands of inter- 
ests directly competitive with, if not antagonistic to, the bureaus. While 
it was pointed out, also, that some’ managers were perhaps not suffi- 
ciently aggressive in prosecuting the work of assembling, it was felt 
the fault lay more particularly at the doors of credit men who gave 
their claims too precipitately. This criticism is so general that the 
Committee has been forced to the unpleasant conclusion that there is 
much truth in it. We are loath, however, to believe that whatever 
delinquency there may be with creditors is due to anything but thought- 
lessness on their part. We therefore urge that creditors, before placing 
claims, ascertain whether the bureau acting in the field of the failure 
is interested, and in that event, file the claims with the bureau. 

The vexed question whether bureaus shall handle collections has 
been considerably agitated since the convention of last year. Some of the 
most determined opponents of the collection feature have been persuaded 
from their former position and are now yielding to the general demand 
that each association be allowed to shape its own course in this respect. 
Appreciating that some form of collection business is absolutely essential to 
the existence of some bureaus, the Committee has decided to adopt a policy 
of non-interference, though your Chairman takes occasion to say that 
personally he has not deviated from his original stand of disapproval of 
the handling of collections. 

Many bureaus are to-day incorporated while others are still conduct- 
ing theit affairs as an association of individuals, through a committee. 
While, perhaps, the form of existence is not in itself a vital point, we are 
of the opinion that greater facility of action and greater security from 
possible legal complications will follow if the looser mode of organization 
be superseded by the corporate plan, and we so recommend. 

In our opinion the experimental days of the bureaus have passed. 
The movement has justified the fondest hopes of those who pledged to it 
their time, efforts and confidence. Much has been accomplished, much 
remains to be done. As we have grown in members and strength, have 
proved our integrity and efficiency, we have met an ever increasing oppo- 
sition from some so-called commercial lawyers. To the managers, we 
therefore say that it behooves you and each of you to remain constant to 
all the ethical principles that gave birth to the bureaus; to practice con- 
sistently the doctrines of honesty, economy and equality towards all cred- 
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itors. To the credit men of the country we appeal for loyal, unwavering 
and aggressive support. Bear in mind that the bureaus are mutual institu- 
tions, founded and governed by you, and conducted for your benefit. In 
the same degree that you uphold them, you work for your ultimate 


In conclusion we ofter the following resolutions, some of which were 
presented last year but will bear the emphasis of repetition, and some 
expressing the sentiments of the Philadelphia conference of February. 

“WHEREAS, The adjustment bureaus of the several Associations of 
Credit Men have developed a remarkable and ever-widening circle of 
influence in the commercial affairs of the nation, and 

“WHEREAS, The National Association of Credit Men has recognized 
the bureaus as one of its most important features, and therefore feels 
responsible for their proper conduct and is desirous of their further 
growth; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors appoint some suitable man 
as an additional assistant to the National Secretary, whose duties shall 
be the supervision of adjustment bureaus in such manner as shall spear 
necessary and proper; provided that he shall have no powers except those 
of recommendation.” 

“Resolved, That all claims received direct by the operating bureau 
be reported to the local bureau from whose territory it has been received, 
and that copies of all communications sent creditors in such cases be 
mailed to said bureau.” 

“Resolved, That operating, bureaus in requesting assistance of for- 
warding bureaus in assembling claims advise that they are interested in 
the settlement of the estate in behalf of one or more members of the 
National Association of Credit Men.” 

“Resolved, That the National pa of Credit Men and its 
affiliated branches be requested to publish in conspicuous manner in each 
monthly bulletin, a statement setting forth that haste in placing claims in 
bankruptcy or assignment matters cannot result in any benefit, and making 
the request that members in all instances place such items in the hands 
of their local bureaus.” 

“Resolved, That prominent space be set aside in the BULLETIN for 
the publication of statistical and other matter concerning adjustment 
bureau endeavors.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


F, G. Kino, 

H. W. BENNETT, 

H. G. Moore, 

D. M. Dovuctass, 

Harry L. EIsen, 
Chairman. 


President Gettys—The report of the Committee on Adjustment 
Bureaus has been received. What is your pleasure? 

D. S. Ludlum, Philadelphia—I move that we take up each resolution 
separately. 

President Gettys—That is customary, 

The secretary then read the following resolution: 


“WHEREAS, The adjustment bureaus of the several associations of 
credit men have developed a remarkable and ever-widening circle of 
influence in the commercial affairs of the nation, and 
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“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men has recognized 
the bureaus as one of its most important features, and therefore feels 
responsible for their proper conduct and is desirous of their further 
growth; Now, therefore, be it : 

“Resolved, That the board of directors appoint some suitable man as 
an additional assistant to the National Secretary, whose duties shall be 
the supervision of adjustment bureaus in such manner as shall to 

ose 


necessary and proper ; provided that he shall have ‘no powers except t 
of recommendation.” F 


Motion made and seconded that this resolution be adopted. 

Mr. Ludlum—lIn speaking in opposition to this resolution I will 
say that I am heartily in sympathy with what the resolution proposes, but 
I do not think it is clear, and I offer the following amendment: 


“Resolved, That the board of directors be authorized to appoint an 
assistant in the National Office (without compulsory powers) whose entire 
duties shall be the supervision of adjustment bureaus. That he shall make 
such investigations and recommendations as shall appear to the standing 
committee on adjustment bureaus to be necessary and proper.” 

The resolution as printed puts the man in as a supervisor and then 
takes all his power away. I do not think it is consistent. 

H. L. Eisen, Milwaukee—Mr. Ludlum’s resolution does not change 
the sense of the committee’s report, and we will accept his wording as a 
substitute. 

F. W. Risque, St. Louis, thereupon seconded the motion to adopt. 

Charles Biggs, New York—lI feel that this resolution is one of very 
vital importance to our Association. It is an entering wedge which may 
do us great harm in the future, and perhaps be a means of disruption. 
From the very inception of our organization we have aimed to keep 
ourselves free from anything like the creation either of a mercantile asso- 
ciation or a collection bureau. 

In the very interesting report that was made by Mr. Eisen he 
expressed in his language, if you studied it, a certain amount of doubt 
and hesitation as to the advantage of what is proposed by the committee, 
by the way he referred to our form of government. Now I hold that if 
we make any comparison of that kind we ought to hold our Association 
as a sort of Supreme Court, and not enter directly into work that can be 
better and more ably done by independent organizations or by local asso- 
ciations. (Applause.) It is for us to stand always in the position of gen- 
erally supervising what is done by the commercial agencies, credit agencies 
and other agencies, but not attempting to supersede them. The moment 
we get into the position of becoming a collecting agency or a mercantile 
agency, we have against us organized bodies, and we become merely com- 
petitors with them. We do not want to occupy any such position. As 
long as we hold ourselves aloof from that, they will come to our 
standards. 

It is only a few years ago that mercantile agencies turned up their 
noses at us. They thought us of no consequence, but they have come to 
recognize that we are not competitors, and that we only set the pace and 
demand that they shall work up to certain standards, and you know very 
well indeed that they will greatly improve. 

I should be very sorry, indeed, to see this resolution passed. We have 
no business to take control of the local adjustment agencies. Let each 
one do its own work; it knows what it can do and should not be super- 
vised by the Association. 
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What power, if such supervisor is appointed, has he? Who is he 
to go to? Who is to be the final authority? What do we want of a 
lot of officials? Who is going to give him the power to act? Why, if 
he makes a report, what is to be done with it? You will have to 
legislate, to place some one in authority above him. Is he to go to 
our board of directors? They have business enough now. 

I think it is an unworkable proposition, and frankly, I hope you 
will vote it down. 
I move the tabling of the resolution. 
Motion seconded and carried. 


President Gettys—The secretary will read resolution No. 2, 
offered by the committee. 


The resolution was read by the secretary as follows: 


“Resolved, That all claims received diréct by the operating bureau 
be reported to the local bureau from whose territory it has been 
received, and that copies of all communications sent creditors in such 
cases be mailed to said bureau.” 


‘J. L. McWhorter, Nashville—I move to lay the resolution on the 
table. 


Motion seconded. 

Mr. Eisen—These resolutions have been well considered by the 
committee, and I think deserve discussion rather than having them 
tabled without discussion. 

Mr. McWhorter—I misunderstood the resolution. I withdraw 
the motion. 

The seconder withdrew the second. 

Mr. McWhorter—I move to adopt the resolution. 

Motion seconded, unanimously carried, and resolution adopted. 


The secretary then read the next resolution as follows: 


“Resolved, That operating bureaus in requesting assistance of 
forwarding bureaus in assembling claims advise that they are inter- 
ested in the settlement of the estate in behalf of one or more members 
of the National Association of Credit Men.” 

Mr. Ludlum moved its adoption. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Gaehr,. unanimously carried, and resolu- 
tion adopted. 


The fourth resolution was then read by the secretary as follows: 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men and its 
affiliated branches be requested to publish in conspicuous manner in 
each monthly BULLETIN, a statement setting forth that haste in placing 
claims in bankruptcy or assignment matters cannot result in any 
benefit, and making the request that members in all instances place 
such items in the hands of their local bureaus.” 

Motion made that the resolution be adopted. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried, and resolution adopted. 


The secretary then read the fifth resolution as follows: 


“Resolved, That prominent space be set aside in the BULLETIN for 
the publication of statistical and other matter concerning adjustment 
bureau endeavors.” 


A. J. Hoefner, Buffalo, moved its adoption. 
Motion seconded, unanimously carried, and resolution adopted. 


J. B. Campbell, Spokane—I offer the following resolution: 
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“Resolved, That before suit is brought by any member of the 
National Association of Credit Men against a debtor engaged in business 
notice of the intention to sue shall be reported to the adjustment bureau 
in the territory where the debtor is engaged in business. 

“Resolved, That in all cases where claims are sent to attorneys for 
attention, the attorneys be instructed, where estates are insolvent 
or impaired, to co-operate with the adjustment bureau of that territory, 
and in no case to take action independent of the bureau without first 
reporting fully the plans of said bureau; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we heartily recommend that in forwarding claims to 


a distant bureau for attention, the claims be forwarded through the home 
bureau and not sent direct.” 


Director 
GEO. G. FORD 
Lewis P. Ross, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Campbell—I move the adoption of the first resolution. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Biggs. 

James F. Jordan, Minneapolis—I do not believe that the first reso- 
lution needs any discussion. If I.thought it did I should be pleased to 
enter into a very full and complete discussion of it. I have had the honor 
of favoring Mr. Campbell with a good many claims, and I have always 
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found that they received very satisfactory attention, but I do not believe 
that | want my hands tied, and I do not believe that the members of this 
Associaticn want to tie their hands by saying that they will not sue on a 
claim without advertising that fact to every association in the United 
States. I move, therefore, that the first resolution be tabled. 

Seconded. 

Motion carried and resolution tabled. 

The secretary read the second resolution offered by Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell—I move the adoption of the resolution, and I request 
as a favor that this resolution be not tabled without allowing a chance to 
discuss it. I bekeve that you will regret it if you do not allow it to be 
discussed. I am not much of a talker, but I have something to say and 
I want to say it. 

Howard Marshall, New York—For the purpose of bringing out full 


discussion on the first resolution I move that the resolution be taken from 
the table. 


Seconded: 

Point of order raised that there is a question before the convention 
at the present time. 

President Gettys—The question is on the adoption of the second 
resolution, if the Chair is correct. Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Campbell—In reference to this resolution I want to make a few 
remarks. Practically this same resolution was offered by me in Chicago 
last year and was referred to the Committee on Resolutions, and was 
never heard from. i want to say something on this resolution, because 
I know somcthing about it. I know what this means. I know that if you 
are going to make a success of your adjustment bureaus you have got 
to support those bureaus. This idea of setting up all over the country 
adjustment bureaus, putting in a manager on a salary and then not sup- 
porting him, is all foolishness, and until you get this idea into your heads 
that you are an organization, and that you are going forward and not back- 
ward, you will never make a success of any of them. You organize an 
adjustment bureau, and that adjustment bureau is expected to look after 
the interest of creditors in a certain community. We are expected to keep 
in close touch with business conditions, to know whether John Jones or 
John Smith is broke, or worthy of credit, and when you send a telegram 
to an attorney and instruct him to sue, you know when you sue that man 
you break him, and I want to say that there are more men forced to the 
wall by injudicious suits than by any other method. I do not speak 
against attorneys, and I think it is right and proper that you should send 
your business to attorneys; but the moment you employ an attorney he is 
your servant, and it is his duty to do as you direct him, and when you 
send a claim to him you should say to him, if you find that the adjust- 
ment bureau is interested, “Consult with the bureau and find out its plan.” 
There is not one attorney in five hundred that ever reports to an adjust- 
ment bureau what his client is doing. Mr. Meek knows, and other 
members of your Association know, that we have within the last year 
been compelled to send to other local associations requests to have some 
members of this Association brought into line and listen to reason. Not 
long ago we sent to Mr. Meek and had him go to some outlying town in 
New York to bring into line a member who had not even heard of what 
we were trying to do; and I repeat that when you send a claim to an attor- 
ney you should send instructions to him that it is his duty to represent 
you as you want to be represented. 

D. L. Sawyer, St. Paul—With all due respect to Mr. Campbell’s 
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ideas, | am opposed to his resolution. I do not propose, as far as we 
are concerned, to jeopardize our accounts for the upbuilding of adjustment 
bureaus. Up to the time of a failure it is the privilege and it is the duty 
of every concern in the country to collect its own accounts in any manner 
it chooses. When a failure occurs then it is time to put the matter in the 
hands of an adjustment bureau. The attorney to whom you send your 
claim is your servant, it is true, and he will handle it as you instruct. 
But when he receives a claim it is his duty to collect that claim if possible; 
and there are many instances where suits are brought and claims collected 
when the party is not insolvent and it does not “bust” him, and I, for one, 
am very much opposed to this resolution, and hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. Campbell—I want to say to Mr. Sawyer that we do not ask you 
to bind yourselves to anything. All we ask you to do is when you send a 
claim to an attorney to instruct him to report what he is doing to the local 
adjustment bureau. Not one in fifty does it; and if you pass a resolu- 
tion insisting on getting a report from the attorney, that is all we ask 
you to do. 

President Gettys—I will ask the secretary to read the resolution a 
second time. 

Secretary Meek—“Resolved, That in all cases where claims are sent 
to attorneys for attention, the attorney be instructed to co-operate 
with the adjustment bureau of that territory and in no case to take action 
independent of the bureau without first reporting fully the plans of said 
bureau.” 

Arthur Parsons, Salt Lake City—Perhaps we have in Salt Lake 
one of the oldest of the organized adjustment bureaus, and we have found 
it to be of considerable benefit and advantage in handling the estates of 
those who are either insolvent or in financial difficulties, and we believe 
that we are about as well acquainted with the conditions surrounding 
debtors as any one well could be. It occurs to me while this discussion 
is going on this afternoon that perhaps this convention is acting from 
the wrong point of view, and some of these resolutions that have been 
offered here do not appear to be clear and concise. What I think this 
convention ought to reach is a system of co-operation between the bureaus 
established in the different sections of the country, but to obtain that it 
must be first shown that the local bureau is an efficient one, and one 
capable of handling every case which arises. If that can be established, 
I believe that the members of other bureaus will then be prepared, and 
will then be willing to submit their claims to the local bureaus for adjust- 
ment; and if we by our action can save a man from insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy through a proper course of adjustment, it will be to the advantage 
of the gentlemen or firm sending us claims through their bureaus to 
ours to co-operate with us rather than to destroy the man and wipe him 
off the face of the earth. I think, therefore, if we look at this matter 
from a proper standpoint we shall be able to bring before the convention 
some resolution, or to establish some kind of action, by which these differ- 
ent bureaus can be brought into co-operative action. I do not think we 
need a supervisor at headquarters,-but if by getting together these bureaus 
can agree among themselves that when we have a lame duck in our Salt 
Lake or Utah Territory, and you are also interested in that lame duck, 
you could communicate with us and send your account to us and we take 
care of it just as much as one of our own; and if, on the other hand, 
you have a lame duck in your territory, we send our claims through 
our Association to you and trust to you to treat us in a similar manner; 
this is all we are trying to bring about. I might say, by way of illustra- 
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tion, that we have such an arrangement as that with our friends in Idaho, 
and I believe it works to our mutual advantage, and I know to our 
satisfaction. Give a little time to the consideration of this most important 
matter and see if you cannot get together on it. 

It is, as Mr. Campbell remarked, a very dangerous thing when we 
have undertaken to formulate some plan for the salvation of a weak- 
kneed debtor, to have somebody from the east or from the west send in 
a claim with instructions to sue it. It upsets all our calculations and 
prevents us from saving a man who otherwise possibly could be saved. 

W. P. Peter, Dallas, offered the following amendment: 

“Resolved, That in all cases where claims are sent to attorneys for 
collection, the attorneys be instructed where estates are insolvent. or’ 
impaired, to co-operate with the adjustment bureau of that territory, and 
in no case to take action independent of the bureau without first reporting 
fully the plans of said bureau.” 

Amendment accepted. 

Motion to adopt as amended. 

Seconded, carried, and resolution as amended, adopted. 

Mr. Peter also offered the following resolution, which was read by 
the secretary: 

“Resolved, That we heartily recommend that in forwarding claims 
to a distant bureau for attention, the claims be forwarded through the 
home bureau and not sent direct.” 

Motion to adopt, seconded. 

James. F. Jordan, Minneapolis—I rise to ask for an explanation of the 
reason of this resolution. Many offices confine their correspondence, as 
néar as possible, to their own office, and do not want it to dribble through 
too many hands. 

Mr. Campbell—In Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Spokane and 
Tacoma, we have this arrangement, that when we have a matter that 
comes into our hands, instead of reporting to all of the creditors, we 
simply report to those adjustment bureaus, with the list of creditors in 
their respective cities who are interested, and they—the bureaus—solicit 
the business and get it first-hand, and when we report upon the matter 
we only have to report to one instead of to fifteen or twenty parties; and 
I want to say that I have attempted to have this done in some eastern 
cities, but it has been impossible for me to get that sort of work properly 
done there. Either the adjustment bureau does not report to other 
members, or else members do not take an interest in it, and I thought 
if this resolution passed now it would assist the local bureau in getting 
hold of business and looking after it, and save a good deal of trouble and 
expense. 

H. L. Eisen, Milwaukee—I believe that resolution is entirely super- 
fluous. It is covered in the resolution adopted here in the general report, 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That all claims received direct by the operating bureau 
be reported to the local bureau from whose territory they have been 
received, and that notice of all communications sent creditors in such 
cases be mailed to said bureau.” 

Mr. Campbell—That simply covers those cases where the claims 
are sent to the local bureau. I want to cover all claims, and not those 
that Jones or Smith happens to send to the local bureau, but all the 
others. 

Mr. Eisen—That is passed and on our minutes. 

President Gettys—There seems to be very little difference. 
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(Resolution re-read by secretary ). 

H. Fornoff, Chicago—That item was covered last year. It was 
brought up at different times with the local associations, and they are all 
attempting it, and I think it is superfluous. 

A. H. Foote, St. Louis—I think that a great proportion of the claims 
are not forwarded ‘in the way Mr. Campbell desires, and it would be 
extremely helpful all around if it were done. 

Carried, and declared adopted. 

F. W. Yale, Kansas City —I offer the following filled and move 
its adoption: 

“Resolved, That any member of the National Association or of any 
local asscciation may call upon any adjustment bureau for investigation 
or service in relation to any embarrassment or insolvency.” 

Seconded. 

Mr. Yale—The object of that resolution is this: You have already 
adopted one that when the adjustment bureau calls for claims it must 
state that it is interested in that failure. I now want to put the adjust- 
ment bureaus in a position that any member of the Association can in turn 
call upon the adjustment bureau for its service, so that it will not have to 
wait until local creditors are allied to the embarrassment. 

Arthur Parsons, Salt Lake City—That resolution, to my mind, is all 
right. We have one somewhat similar pertaining to our own association. 
But sometimes when an investigation is called for in the manner proposed 
by this resolution, it involves some expense. Does the gentleman offering 
the resolution propose that the party requiring the information will pay 
the necessary expense of making an investigation if no investigation has 
previously been made? 

Mr. Yale—Certainly. 


R. E. Bramlett, Dallas—The resolution appears to be entirely harm- 
less, but it is entirely superfluous, it seems to me, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to cumber the proceedings of this convention with it. It is the 
object now to do this very thing, and any member of this Association can 
call on a distant bureau to do just what this resolution calls for. So I 
move that the resolution be tabled as unnecessary. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

D. S. Ludlum, Philadelphia—I offer the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the question of engaging some one to devote his 
time to adjustment bureau work be referred to the board of directors 
with power to act.” 

President Gettys—That resolution is out of order. The proper 
motion would be to take the matter from the table. If it is the wish of the 
convention to take this question from the table, now is the proper’ time 
to take it up. 

D. M. Douglass, Des Moines—I move that the question be taken from 
the table. It does not seem to me that this question has had the attention 
it deserves. Every one who has studied the question realizes that our 
work is hampered through lack of information as to how bureaus are 
organized. This whole movement has grown up in different parts of the 
country with a comparative lack of uniformity, and it seems to me the 
idea expressed in that resolution of bringing some order out of chaos is 
worthy of support and consideration, and that we ought in some way to 
arrive at the object sought for in the committee’s resolution, and I think 
this body of men should give it careful consideration. 

Motion seconded. 
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O. G. Fessenden, New York—I rise for information. There were 
two resolutions tabled.: 

Mr. Douglass—My desire was to bring up the resolution in regard 
to securing the supervision of adjustment bureaus by the National Asso- 
ciation, and I move that that be taken from the table. 

President Gettys—Did you vote for that resolution? 

Mr. Douglass—I did not vote on the resolution at all. 

President Gettys—Then it is in order. It is moved to take up from 
the table resolution No. 1, offered by Mr. Eisen. The question is unde- 
batable and the Chair will have to put ‘it. 

Motion put and lost. 

Howard Marshall, New York—I move to take from the table the 
first resolution offered by our friend from the far west, Mr. Campbell. ~ 

Seconded. 

President Gettys—Please read Mr. Campbell’s resolution No. 1. 

Secretary Meek—‘“Resolved, That before suit is brought by any 
member of the National Association against a debtor, engaged in business, 
notice of the intention to sue shall be reported to the adjustment bureau 
in the territory where the debtor is engaged in business.” 

President Gettys—The motion is, shall the resolution be taken up 
from the table. It has been seconded. 

Lost. 

Arthur Parsons, Salt Lake City—I think we overlooked a resolution 
there in the committee’s report. The last one. 

President Gettys—I think not; it was passed. 

Mr. Parsons—Then I suggest that a list of the different bureaus 
that have been established, their location, and, to some extent, a little of 
their history and methods of procedure, should be included. 

President Gettys—I think we can leave it to the secretary and the 
committee. 

Mr. Parsons—lIt is only a suggestion. 

Mr. Ludlum—I do not see how my resolution is out of.order. It isa 
new resolution entirely. : 

President Gettys—Hand the resolution to the desk. 

Secretary Meek—The resolution presented by Mr. Ludlum is: 

“Resolved, That the question of engaging someone to devote his 
time to adjustment bureau work be referred to the board of directors 
with power to act.” 

President Gettys—The Chair will reverse his decision. The 
resolution is in order. 

Resolution seconded by Mr. Randel, of Cleveland. 


Mr. Ludlum—The object of the resolution is this: I was chair- 
man of the National Adjustment Bureau Committee for two years. 
The work of the committee is enormous, and I do not think the 
average member of the Association, who is not directly interested, 
has any conception of the various rules and regulations that are 
springing up in our adjustment bureaus throughout this country. 
Some of the resolutions offered by Mr. Campbell would be very good 
if we had uniform rules among all the adjustment bureaus. Now 
the resolution put on the table was simply to engage a man to keep 
this matter straight, to keep us from becoming a mercantile agency, 
to keep us in line with Mr. Biggs’s views, and I do not think that Mr. 
Biggs would have spoken so heartily against the resolution if he had 
understood it, and I hope this motion will prevail. 
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Howard Marshall, New York—I rise to a point of order. The 
resolution is either in order or out of order—— 

President Gettys—The resolution is in order. 

Mr. Marshall—It seems to me under the rules that that would 
have to go to the Committee on Resolutions, unless the rules are 
suspended. 

President Gettys—I should say that this comes under the head of 
and is germane to the report of the Adjustment Bureau Committee. 

(Resolution read.) ‘ 

President Gettys—The Chair decides the resolution is in order. 

Motion to adopt resolution is seconded. 

Mr. Campbell—I want to say that if this man is appointed for 
the purpose of learning something about adjustment bureaus and then 
teaching the members of the National Association, it is a cracking 
good thing. 

Mr. Ludlum—That is what it is for. 

Mr. Campbell—Because I want to say without fear of contra- 
diction, that there is not over fifty per cent. of the members of the 
National Association that have the least conception of what an adjust- 
ment bureau is organized for, and I want to say that if they did, some 
of the letters they write would surely send them to the insane asylum. 
If you are going to make a success of the adjustment bureau move- 
ment, you have got to educate the people of this Association and tell 
them what it is and what we are trying to do, and I think that such 
a man ought to be engaged. He simply makes his recommendation; 
he could not do anything more than go to the local association and 
they could adopt it or not, because they are a corporation usually 
under their state law and can do as they please without considering 
the National Association; but it will help as a recommendation. 

H. Fornoff, Chicago—I have been chairman of the Adjustment 
Bureau in Chicago since its organization. I recognize the difficulties 
we meet in educating the credit men to believe that it is not a money- 
making proposition. I believe that if Mr. Biggs fully understood that 
this is merely a safeguard, that we want to prevent smaller associa- 
tions from getting into trouble and getting the National Association 
to a point where it is considered as a commercial body, that he will 
fully agree with the resolution to have a man appointed to guard these 
local associations from getting into trouble. So far as I understand, 
that is the sole object of the motion. 

We have handled in Chicago in the past year claims amounting 
to $250,000. Time and again the bureau has done the work, and 
others have gotten the pay; but we have no objection to that; it is 
one of the ways of educating the credit man as to what the bureau is 
for. But there are so many little bureaus that cannot afford to pay a 
high salaried man, and which will take on anything and everything 
that comes before it, and through the taking on of such matters getting 
into trouble, for that reason, if the National Association is not ashamed 
of its adjustment bureaus, it ought to father them to that extent. 

O. H. Hewlett, Salt Lake City—In our city and state we have an 
adjustment bureau. The city of New York paid out about a quarter 
of a million of dollars on its adjustment bureau last year; while Utah 
paid $270,000, or 72 2-3 per cent. The question is this: Suppose New 
York or Chicago or some of the big eastern cities should send their 
accounts for settlement to Salt Lake or any of the western cities, and 
suppose they could not get proper action on those accounts, what are 
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they going to do? If you had a national representative they could 
appeal to that ee he can jerk up the locals and see that 
they get busy right away. I believe it would be the best thing we 
ever had for the Credit Men’s Association, and it will do lots of good. 
George Q. McGown, Fort Worth—I am heartily in favor of Mr. 
Ludlum’s resolution. If such an officer could be appointed he would 
secure the co-operation of the adjustment bureaus throughout the 
country to operate together in harmony, which they are not doing 
now, and thus great good could be accomplished. The adjustment 
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bureaus to-day are not operating together, one with the other, as they 
should do, and I believe that if Mr. Ludlum’s resolution should pre- 
vail, and the board of directors should appoint such a man as would 
take charge of the business and reach a right understanding 
between the two bureaus, in the interchange of business, in the for- 
warding of business and the execution of business that is forwarded 
to them, great good could be accomplished. I am heartily in favor of 
that resolution. 
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J. B. Pearce, Cleveland—Our bureau is unanimously in favor of 
the resolution offered by Mr. Ludlum. 

W. H. Grimes, St. Louis—I should like to have Mr. Ludlum make 
the resolution a little more explicit, so that we may know to what 
extent he wants the board of directors to act. 

O. G. Fessenden, New York—I have an amendment to offer to 
Mr. Ludlum’s resolution in these words: “And that if the board of 
directors act favorably the duties of their appointee shall be defined 
by said board.” 

Accepted. 

Resolution as amended read by the secretary as follows: 

“Resolved, That the question of engaging some one to devote his 
time to adjustment bureau work be referred to the board of directors 
with power to act, and that if the board of directors act favorably the 
duties of the appointee shall be defined by said board.” 

Charles Biggs, New York—Some of the gentlemen who have spoken 
have referred to my assuming that I am in opposition to adjustment 
bureaus. I will place myself on record as certainly not being opposed 
to such bureaus. They are exceedingly valuable. Nobody appreciates 
the services that they have rendered, or the services rendered by the 
gentlemen who have acted as chairman of the office in charge of them 
more than I do, but at the same time I am still of the opinion that I 
advanced heretofore. 

D. B. McCoy, Kansas City—It seems to me that we are discussing 
now one of the most important subjects that is likely to come before this 
convention. The situation is just this: We have been organizing over 
the country adjustment bureaus that are built on distinctly different lines. 
Some are incorporated, some are partnerships, some are liquidating 
bureaus, some are collecting bureaus, some are reporting bureaus, some 
are a combination of two and some a combination of three. In other 
words, it is a big branch-house business that is growing up of itself, and 
it is without system or organization. Certainly there should be some 
plan whereby all the bureaus can have the benefit of all these separate 
experiences, and it is my opinion that a good live man as a general 
superintendent, without compulsory authority to set any one of these 
bureaus to any particular work, can do immense service, by calling on 
them, learning the exact workings of the different bureaus, and then 
telling the bureaus what they are doing. This is a big subject and I 
hope the opposition will consider a little more candidly and carefully 
before turning it down. 

Orloff Lake, New Orleans—It seems to me that of all the discus- 
sion that has taken place, certainly nothing can be lost by carrying this 
resolution. It simply takes it out of the hands of the body and puts 
it into the hands of the representatives of the body, and those represen- 
tatives are considered to be men most excellently posted on the needs of 
the convention and the needs of the Association. It does not mean to 
say, by carrying this resolution that such an officer is going to be selected 
or appointed by you. The resolution takes the matter out of the hands 
of the convention and places it in the hands of the board. There can 
be nothing lost by passing this resolution. We are here for but a short 
time, and are in no position to determine finally such a matter as this. 
In the first place, your financial statement shows that you have but 
$3,000 in your treasury after the year’s expenditures. Your legislative 
committee has got lots of work on hand, and has suggested many 
resolutions which you have passed; your bankruptcy committee has 
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done the same thing. You gentlemen cannot fathom the matter in a 
moment and know whether or not you are in a position to take on such 
an officer. We have nothing to lose by taking it out of convention. and 
resting it in the directors with the confidence that we repose in them. 

R. R. Fox, Seattle—As president of the adjustment bureau at 
Seattle, I know that the adjustment bureaus are groping in the dark, 
and we will lose nothing by letting this resolution go through. We need 
such a man to help the adjustment bureau managers get into proper 
shape so that they can work, and I ask the favorable consideration of 
the resolution. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

President Gettys—I will announce the following committees: 

Committee on Nominations: J. B. Pearce, Cleveland, Chairman; 
Oscar Wells, Fort Worth; W. R. King, Memphis; J. H. Kentnor, St. 
Louis; Robert R. Fox, Seattle; James F. Jordan,-Minneapolis; W. K. 
Bartlett, Baltimore; H. Fornoff. Chicago; R. R. Gillette, Denver; Willis 
Davis, Wichita. 

Committee on Resolutions: J. H. Scales, Louisville; H. E. Choate, 
Atlanta; H. W. Coffin, Birmingham; O. H. Perry, Columbus; W. B. 
Cross, Duluth; J. A. Dick, El Paso; F. T. Day, Indianapolis; H. G. 
Moore, Kansas City; B. Frank, Montgomery; George K. Smith, New 
Orleans; W. S. Armstrong, New York;.J. H. Paddock, Toledo; E. 
F. Sheffey, Lynchburg; E. B. Rutherford, Portland; Arthur Parsons, 
Salt Lake City; George H. Graves, Boston. 

Committee on Auditing: A. W. Pickford, Philadelphia; F..L. Pond, 
Denver; J. L. McWhorter, Nashville. 

Committee on Credentials: C. E. Meek, Chairman; Ira D. Kings- 
bury, Rochester; Murray D. Wasson, Detroit. 

The secretary read the following telegram: 

F. M. Gettys, President: Good credit the basis of good business, 
good citizenship, good government and good times. The American 
Bankers’ Association sends greeting to the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

J. D. Powers, President. 

(Great applause.) 

President Gettys—We will now consider the amendment to the 
constitution which was published in the June BULLETIN, also in the 
May BULLETIN, and the secretary will read it. 

Secretary Meek—The amendment to the Constitution is offered by 
O. G. Fessenden, of New York. Article VIII of the Constitution reads 
as follows: 


MANNER OF ELECTIONS. 


The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot at 
each annual convention in the following manner: 

After nominating speeches have been made, the convention will pro- 
ceed to ballot for said officers for the ensuing year, separately, and the 
nominees receiving the highest number of votes for the respective offices 
shall be declared elected. 

The Board of Directors shall be elected in annual convention, in the 
following manner : 

At the first session of the convention a Nominating Committee of 
ten shall be appointed by the President, who shall receive and present to 
the convention the names of candidates for the Board of Directors. A 
ballot shall be taken and the three candidates receiving the highest number 
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of votes shall be declared elected for a period of two years; and the four 
receiving the next highest number of votes shall be elected for a period 
of one year, to fill the existing vacancies. No affiliated association shall 
_ be entitled to more than one representative on said Board. 

Secretary Meek—That was the Constitution under which we elected 
our directors last year. The change proposed in the Constitution by Mr. 
Fessenden is as follows: 

“The Board of Directors shall be elected in annual convention, in the 
following manner: 

“At the first session of the convention a Nominating Committee of 
ten shall be appointed by the President, who shall receive and present to 
the convention the names of candidates for the Board of Directors. A 
ballot shall be taken and the candidates receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected to fill the existing vacancies. No affiliated 
association shall be entitled to more than one representative in the said 
Board.” 

Secretary Meek—A note in the BULLETIN attached to this proposed 
change reads as follows: 

“The adoption of the article in its original form was to meet the then 
existing condition, which required the election of ihree directors for two 
years and four directors for one year, in order to adjust the Board so that 
the term of office of seven members would expire annually.” 

Mr. Fessenden moved the adoption of these resolutions. 

Motion seconded, unanimously carried, and declared adopted. 

G. Brown Hill, Pittsburgh—I move that a proper reply be sent to 
the telegram from the American Bankers’ Association just read, expressing 
the appreciation of this convention, and also cur desire heartily to 
co-operate with the American Bankers’ Association in upbuilding the 
credit of our land. 

Seconded by Mr. Fessenden, unanimously carried, and so ordered. 


An adjournment was here taken until Wednesday, June 24, 1908, at 
10 o'clock A. M. 


SECOND DAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Wednesday, June 24, 1908. 


Meeting called to order by President Gettys at 10 A. M. 

President Gettys—Invocation will be pronounced by the Rev. R. F. 
Coyle, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church of Denver. 

Rev. Mr. Coyle—Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we recognize 
Thee as the giver of every good and of every perfect gift, the Father of 
Light, in whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning; we invoke 
Thy blessing to rest upon us as we engage in the activities and duties of 
this day. Let Thy blessing rest upon this company of men gathered 
from various sections of the country to consider the business interests 
of our beloved land. Let Thy blessing rest upon them in their individual 
lives, and in their affiliated relations to one another as they seek to pro- 
mote the business welfare of the different sections of the country from 
which they come. 

Let the blessing of God Almighty rest upon our beloved country, 
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give prosperity to all its trade and commercial activities. May there be no 
reason for complaining in all this broad land of ours. 

May the blessing of God Almighty rest upon those who are promoting 
the great business enterprises and carrying on the great trade activities 
of this country. Give them wisdom, guide them in such a way as to call 
down upon their heads the approbation of their Father in Heaven, and 
grant that as they seek to build up the business of the country they may 
have resting upon them continually the benedictions of Heaven. 

Let Thy blessing be upon this company of men as they tarry in our 
city. Keep them in the hollow of Thy hand. Let no accident befall any 
one of them, and when they turn their faces homeward, do Thou accom- 
pany them upon the journey and deliver them from all the perils of travel 
and bring them .to their destination in safety. 

Lord, hear us in this the voice of our supplication, and do for us far 
more abundantly than we can ask or think, and we will give Thee all the 
praise, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The secretary read the following communication from the New 
Orleans Credit Men’s Association: 

“We desire to advise through officers that the New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association held a conference with the banks of that city relative 
to the adjustment of exchange charges on country and out-of-town checks 
deposited for collection, and thereby secured the appointment of a com- 
mittee from the New Orleans Clearing House Association to investigate 
the system now in use in Boston, Mass., where they. collect through a cen- 
tral clearing house all country checks at an average cost of six and seven 
cents per thousand. The system in use there appears to work very satis- 
factorily. Our association recommends that the cities now suffering from 
excessive rates take the matter up with Charles A. Ruggles, manager of the 
Boston Clearing House, who has furnished us considerable assistance, 
and who has written a book on the subject which is free for the 
asking. The New Orleans Association issued a pamphlet, describing in 
detail the conference held with the New Orleans banks and showing the 
data gathered on the subject, and will gladly furnish copy on application. 
We recommend that the matter be taken up at once by the respective 
associations in order to secure prompt action. 

(Signed) New Orveans Crepit MEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Georce K. Situ, President.’ 


Secretary Meek—It was announced at the close of the session yester- 
day that the roll would be called by states this morning for the purpose 
of receiving names of chairmen of state delegations. I will call the roll 
and those who have arranged for the appointment of chairmen of state 
delegations will kindly answer. Those that have not arranged for them 
will send the names to the desk sometime between now and the close of 
the session. 

(The roll was then called.) 

President Gettys—The states which have not yet selected their chair- 
men will please hand them in as requested sometime during the morning. 

We will now listen to an address entitled “The Credit Man and the 
Lawyer,” by Amos Burt .Thompson, Esq., of Cleveland. (Great 
applause. ) 

Appress OF Amos Burt THOMPSON. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


No man should suffer for the shortcomings of another. With this 
idea in mind I desire to relieve the next man on the program from need 
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less humiliation and embarrassment by explaining that although my name 
is in part similar to his own, he has not the responsibilities of a godfather. 

When I came to Denver on Tuesday I was told that owing to the high 
altitude if I exerted myself in the slightest degree I would find myself 
very short-winded. I then understood why you felt safe in selecting an 
attorney from the lowlands of Ohio to address you at a place almost 6,000 
feet above the sea. 

Ordinarily a speaker should not apologize to his audience; the per- 
formance of that duty being more properly left to the gentleman who 
invited him. 

But since my topic, “The Credit Man and the Lawyer,” might 
be termed a “double-header,” and as I propose to treat merely of the 
credit man from the lawyer’s point of view, you are.entitled to my 
reason for saying nothing about the lawyer as the credit man sees him. 

When I recovered from my exaltation over the invitation to address 
this convention, appreciating the gravity of my situation, I naturally 
consulted brother Meek. Our genial secretary, for some reason, seemed 
disinclined to write my speech, but at once appointed a committee to take 
charge of me. To that advisory committee you are indebted for your 
hair-breadth escape from an hour’s address upon Anti-Trust Legislation 
or some subject of equal weight. After vainly endeavoring to select a 
topic that I knew something about the committee abandoned me with 
the assurance that for a professional man brevity was the keynote to 
success. 

In preparation for this extemporaneous effort, I wrote some para- 
graphs wherein I tersely, but forcefully, discussed the lawyer from the 
credit man’s standpoint, then learning that these addresses are usually 
printed and made a part of your convention BULLETIN, I was compelled 
to abandon the idea of discussing that branch of my topic for I found 
it utterly impossible to express the views of the average credit man 
about the ordinary attorney in language fit for publication. 

By your acuteness ninety-nine and one-half per cent. of your 
business is conducted without our assistance. In other words, if the 
volume of business amounts to a million dollars, toll is paid to lawyers 
upon not more than five thousand dollars thereof. With you, success 
is the rule and our experience is, unfortunately, confined to the excep- 
tions. Your insatiable desire to eliminate these exceptions and reduce 
the amount paid to the great parasitical profession will, I trust, be a 
sufficient excuse for my stating frankly certain conclusions drawn from 
my own experiences. Some credit men appear to minimize the impor- 
tance of signed financial statements. : do not refer to the assistance to 
be obtained from them in determining the question of extending credit 
but to the advantage derived therefrom in the event the results show 
that credit should not have been given. . 

A loss rarely arises where credit was extended upon a true statement 
and if your goods were obtained by means of a materially false signed 
statement you have many advantage. other creditors do not possess. In 
the event of a fraudulent failure yo.. will possess the power to prevent 
the debtor reaping the fruits of hi: miquity. Armed with the state- 
ment your attorney will doubtless cate some relative or friend of the 
debtor who is desirous of purchasing your claim. If at the time of the 
failure the debtor had in stock any of the goods thus obtained from you, 
it will be easy for you to recover your property. Should your debtor 
go into bankruptcy you will be able to prevent his discharge, or if you 
do not desire to aid the other creditors, you can safely keep quiet, and 
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allow the bankrupt to obtain his discharge, and then successfully main- 
tain that he is not thereby released from your claim. 

Remember there are many failures in which creditors are treated 
differently. The possession of a false statement will cause you to be 
invited into the inmost circle and you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that no creditor fared better than yourself. There is no commercial 
lawyer who has not obtained by perfectly honorable methods dollar 
for dollar for a client possessing such a statement where other creditors 
received practically nothing. 

The risk of offending customers is the reason most frequently given 
me for failing to insist upon signed statements. Perhaps no single 
house could afford to be arbitrary in such a matter, but should this 
powerful Association consider the subject worthy of its attention, I 
‘believe it would soon be the universal rule to open no new account 
without a signed financial statement, and to require old customers, not 
discounting their bills, to furnish similar information. If such a rule 
were in force your fraudulent failures committee would have a broad 
basis for their operations, dishonest debtors would be terror stricken 
and fraudulent failures would decrease in number, for the conducting of 
them would be neither: safe nor profitable. 

Having mentioned some benefits which may result from your hav- 
ing a financial statement, I can not refrain from expressing my deep 
regret that even when the evidence shows a failure to have been fraudu- 
lent the possession of a false statement is almost exclusively used 
merely as a means of forcing a settlement. 

If you compromise, when you should convict, you place a premium 
upon fraud by demonstrating to the dishonest that if successful they will 
enjoy the fruits of their iniquity and if they fail they can readily pur- 
chase peace by merely surrendering to you what is at least morally 
your property. (Applause.) 

In all seriousness I inquire, were it to become the universal rule 
to allow the light-fingered gentry their liberty upon their returning to 
the victim his watch, would pocket-picking decrease? 

In my judgment, concerns make a mistake in distributing their law 
business in the vain endeavor to please all their professional friends. Do 
not scatter. Select some individual or firm and then send to that office 
substantially all of your business. The proper handling of commercial 
law business necessitates not only careful, but constant attention. To 
obtain results you must have our heads, our hearts and our legs; and 
service of that character you will not receive unless the attorney not 
only values, but takes a deep interest in your business. And I can 
assure you that attorneys care little for clients who are promiscuous with 
their affections. Remember that it costs money to operate even a third 
rate law office and that at least half the commercial business you send 
is devoid of real profit and some of it causes actual loss to the office. 
Consequently, although conceding that the legal profession has a mon- 
opoly upon unselfishness you must not expect your regular attorney 
to view with equanimity the passage of your profitable business to some 
other office. Whenever some matter of special importance arises and 
you desire the services of more prominent counsel, do not destroy the 
interest of your regular attorney by ignoring him, but frankly ask him 
to procure the assistance of the desired lawyer. Your attorney will be 
pleased at the opportunity of employing the more experienced lawyer 
for thereby his own professional influence is increased and you will 
doubtless find that the services of the distinguished attorney have cost 
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you less than if you hired him direct, for the bill of an associate counsel 
is always submitted to and fixed at an amount that is satisfactory to 
the attorney who employed him. 

Although I realize that many reasons can be given for sending out 
of town collections direct, better results appear to me to be obtained 
by having such work attended to by some good forwarding office. So 
that I may not be misjudged permit me to say that our office makes no 
pretense of doing work of that character. 

My opinion is based upon the fact that in the selection of the 
lawyer who ultimately does the work, you have the benefit of the wide 
acquaintanceship of the forwarding office. You have the protection of 
its financial responsibility. If it is well organized and managed, its 
system of keeping track of business will almost entirely relieve you, and_ 
you are less likely to suffer from rascality, for whether the restraining 
influence is fear or professional ethics, I know not, but I can assure you 
we rarely pluck each other. But the advantages of a forwarding office 
are most apparent in the case of small accounts. If you send a small 
collection to an attorney in a distant town, realizing that there will be 
no profit in the particular business and having no expectation of future 
employment he is liable to neglect the claim. But the patronage of a 
well-known forwarding office he will appreciate and will be anxious to 
retain and hence he will attend to even its small matters in a prompt 
and efficient manner. 

The adjustment bureau is the result of your conviction that 
lawyers either will not or can not manage insolvent estates in an 
economical and business-like manner. Consequently commercial 
lawyers have watched with interest the birth and development of these 
bureaus and we have been amazed at the amount of time, care and 
attention credit men seem willing to give, without compensation, to 
failures in no way affecting their houses. 

Our professional training has unfitted us to enter this race of the 
unselfish and I am here to yield to you the palm without further 
contest. But remember that the success of your bureaus has been due 
largely to the fact that credit men by self sacrifice have placed the 
bureaus upon a higher plane than the ordinary law office or collection 
agency can attain. In my judgment, the instant the mercenary spirit 
enters the door of the adjustment bureau, its ability to perform the 
peculiar commercial function that caused its birth will disappear out 
of the window. Therefore, I trust you will not allow a desire for mere 
profit to lead your bureaus into engaging in the ordinary collection 
business. Such a transition would lower the tone of the bureatr, 
destroy much of its influence, cause deep regret to many of its sincere 
friends and please all of its enemies. (Applause.) 

Salesmen occasionally criticise credit men for their lack of 
acquaintance with the patrons of the house. Naturally when the cus- 
tomers number several thousands they cannot know any considerable 
number of them. But the credit man has long ceased to be the mere 
bookkeeper for his establishment and is now generally regarded as 
holding a position that is in importance second to none. As you 
know, a concern may lose money, not only by the reckless dispensing 
of credit, but by refusing credit without justification and, paradoxical 
as it may seem, I believe rashness causes no greater losses than timidity. 
If his experience and acquaintanceship is limited to his own city or 
even his state the credit man will lack the breadth of character, the 
knowledge of human nature, the general insight and the compre- 
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hensive grasp upon business conditions that is essential for the per- 
formance of his manifold and difficult duties. The credit man should 
be the broadest man in his house, he’should avail himself of all oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the customers and of visiting 
their establishments. He should be the circulating medium for his 
concern and should represent it upon all trade occasions. Above all, 
he should attend these conventions. You owe no apology to your 
business associates for taking the time consumed by these gatherings. 
Much pleasure is derived from the trip, but considered from a mere 
mercenary point of view the knowledge, the experience and acquaint- 
anceship you obtain, makes the outing the best investment of the 
year. Is there a man within the hearing.of my voice who, when 
troubled over some question of credit in a distant city, has not ex- 
perienced the benefit of a personal letter from an acquaintance formed 
through this Association ? 

Commercial experts from every state are here assembled. From 
them you will receive reliable reports regarding the actual business 
conditions existing in every section of this country. At a time when 
the eyes of all business men are vainly endeavoring to pierce the future, 
priceless will be the value to you, to the manager and buyer of your 
house, of the information you will carry home. (Great applause.) 

A. C. Foster, Denver—I move you, Mr. President, that this con- 
vention pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Thompson for his very inter- 
esting and able address. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

President Gettys—It is such a pleasure to me to put that vote 
that I want to ask that you make it a rising vote. 

Unanimously carried by rising vote. 

President Gettys—Mr. Thompson is the only gentleman in his 
seat, so we will not put the other half of the motion. (Great applause.) 

H. Powell, Chicago—I move that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president to draft suitable resolutions concerning the 
death of former President Cleveland. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

President Gettys—This brings us to the report of the member- 
ship committee. A. H. Burt, of Buffalo, is chairman, but was unable 
to be present and the secretary will read his report, and I feel sure 
that the contents of this report will be most pleasing to you. 

The secretary read the report as follows: 


Report of the Membership Committee. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
GENTLEMEN : 


Success in the work of the Membership Committee of our Associa- 
tion is both a result of excellence in the work performed by the com- 
mittees to whose care is assigned the promotion of the objects of the 
Association and the means by which the Association reaches toward its 
objects. There can be failure on the part of some committee or 
committees to attain success in their special fields without seriously 
affecting the other committees, but such is the Membership Committee’s 
interrelationship with all the other Association committees that it depends 
for its success directly upon the advantages and achievements they have 
won for credit men. So long as these committees (and we include as well 
those connected with local associations) are sound in their judgment and 
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earnest and resourceful in their work, the Membership Committee will 
be able to present to these annual conventions reports of satisfactory 
increases. . 

A proof of the great activities of the Association during the past 
year is had in the steady increase in membership which has marked each 
month, resulting in a net gain for the year exceeded only by that reported 
to the Convention of 1906. This gratifying result in a year of general 


Chairman Membership Committee 


A. H. BURT 
Burt & Sindele, Buffalo, N. Y. 


retrenchment on the part of all business houses, when expenses have been 
reduced wherever possible, shows that credit grantors take the view that 
a membership in the National Association of Credit Men is a good 
investment. There was a decrease during the year in the individual mem- 
bership accounted for by the fact that at several of the points where 
local associations were this year installed, the foundations had been laid 
by individual members who afterwards became affiliated members. Some 
also were lost through business changes while others dropped away 
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from lack of interest. It is, however, gratifying to report that the per- 
centage in the latter class appears to be smaller than in other years and 
this we attribute to the increase in what is often styled the direct benefits 
accruing from Association membership and to the steady efforts put forth 
to bring the individual members into intimate touch with the Association 
and induce them to use the immense privileges which our great member- 
ship now holds out. 

We have lost from our roster during the year the affiliated branches 
at Troy, N. Y., Wheeling, W. Va., and Sioux City, Ia. In each case, 
simple lack of interest was the cause. Repeated efforts were made to 
enthuse the members in the work of the Association,. and each of the 
three branches were discontinued only when it became apparent that a 
sufficient number of their members could not be led to see the importance 
of the work. In passing we cannot refrain from commending most 
earnestly those members in each city who labored faithfully and under 
great discouragements to revive interest in their respective associations. 

At the last convention the Membership Committee reported the in- 
stallation in the National office of a follow-up card system, looking to 
the increase of both the individual and affiliated membership, the latter 
in co-operation with the affiliated associations. This system has been 
put into working order during the past year and has met with much 
enthusiastic endorsement and support. The names which are circularized 
come from officers and membership committees of local associations and 
from members generally, and every endeavor is made to bring the work 
of the Association before these prospective members. As a general thing 
active work is continued to put each name on the rolls until the National 
office is notified that further effort is useless. There is now on file in 
the National office the names of a large number of concerns which are 
eligible for either individual or local membership, and the Committee 
feels that if persistent efforts were maintained in bringing the Associa- 
tion to their attention a large acquisition to our membership would result. 
Several concerns so remotely located that they could be reached in no 
other practical way have through this follow-up system of circularizing 
been led to join the Association. Business men need us and we need 
them, and this system of publicity has proved so useful and effective in 
extending the general membership that we recommend that it be con- 
tinued and aggressively developed during the coming year, and we urge 
all members and local associations to do their part in making the most 
of it for the building up of the local associations and the extension of 
individual membership. ; 

We feel that special attention should be given to bringing banking 
houses into our work. The purposes of the organization and what we 
have thus far accomplished should make a strong appeal to them. No 
other line of business is more interested in establishing those conditions 
which give that stability to credit for which this Assocation works, and 
that banks can be shown this has been proved by the Membership Com- 
mittee of one of the large affiliated branches which last year enrolled in 
its membership practically every bank in its city. We urge a like move- 
ment upon every local association. 

We have had from time to time occasion to acknowledge through 
the pages of the BULLETIN the receipt from local associations of printed 
matter, principally in the form of leaflets, prepared for distribution locally 
among prospective members. The leaflets, as a rule, contain opinions on 
the value of the Association to well-known local houses, and generally 
these opinions have been so arranged as to present a monetary value, 
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which the members feel that certain departments of the Association’s 
work have had for them. One of the associations devoted an evening 
to the demonstration of what a business man can derive from his mem- 
bership, a large chart having been prepared to give ocular proof of 
the benefits. We commend to all membership committees the advantage 
of exchanging ideas pertaining to their work. 

As was pointed out by the committee of last year in its report, the 
local associations which are doing the most for their members and are 
carrying out best the purposes of the organization are those which hold 
frequent and regular meetings. We cannot urge too strongly upon all 
affiliated associations the value of these meetings. The committee in 
charge of them should be picked from the ablest and most resourceful 
men in the association, men who have proved their earnest interest in 
its highest welfare. 

We are glad to report that local associations have been formed in 
three states in which the Association had not previously had branches, 
namely, Indiana, Arkansas, and North Dakota, at the cities of Indian- 
apolis, Little Rock, and Fargo. Branches have also been formed at 
Charleston and Huntington, W. Va.; El Paso, Texas ; Montgomery, Ala. ; 
and Syracuse, N. Y., a total of eight newly-formed local associations for 
the year. 

A statement is herewith submitted, showing the membership of the 


local associations as presented to the 1907 Convention compared with that 
on our records to-day. 
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the conclusion that the true objects of the Association were not what 
attracted the alliance of some members, but that the advantage of using 
the Association’s name for private advertising purposes was the real 
object sought. Some of these members have circulated letters upon 
which it was conspicuously advertised that they were members of, the 
National Association of Credit Men, the clear intent being to gain a stand- 
ing by this fact. We feel that a tendency in this direction is so dangerous 
that every member and local association should promptly take steps to 
defeat it, and we therefore offer for your affirmation the following reso- 
lutions which, in substantially the same form, received the unanimous 
vote of the Board of Directors at its meeting in November last: 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men was organized 
for the purpose of carrying out certain definite objects set forth in 
Article II of its Constitution, and has from the start opposed the use of 
the Association for pecuniary profit; and, 

“WHEREAS, It has come to the attention of the Association that per- 
sistent efforts have been made in the past, and in some quarters are still 
being made, to obtain through alliance with the Association the use of 
its influence and prestige for private gain; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men, in annual 
convention assembled, emphatically protests against this organization 
being made an instrument for fathering, promoting or advancing the 
private interests of any person, persons or corporation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we do earnestly request every affiliated branch to 
use the utmost care to avoid entering any alliances which are contrary to 
the objects and purposes for which the Association was organized, 
and which it has steadfastly labored to maintain, 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded at once 
to every affiliated branch of the National Association of Credit Men.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


N. B. Woop, 

W. F. Lipp, 

W. M. THompson, 
Jutius Lev1, 

A. H. Burt, Chairman. 
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President Gettys—The repott of the committee on membership 
has been received. What is your pleasure concerning it? 

Motion made that it be adopted. 

Seconded and unanimously carried adopting the report, together 
with the resolutions. 

F. H. McAdow, Chicago—I would like to ask of the National 
Secretary some information: Is the list of prospective members now 
on file in the National Office too large for publication in some issue of the 
BULLETIN? The thought is this: In our own association we had a list 
of prospective members, and we circulated that list among our mem- 
bership, on the theory that it would call to the mind of a great many 
members the name of some firm with whom they might have per- 
sonal influence. Such members would at once begin a campaign 
which would add to the work exerted by the regular committee, and 
often through personal work members were brought in who otherwise 
might not be reached. If this list could be placed before the -Associa- 
tion at large, in that list of prospective members many of us would 
find firms that we knew personally or in a business way, and by 
adding our influence to the work of the National Office, we might 
greatly increase our numbers. 

Secretary Meek—I stated yesterday in my report that there were 
between 2,000 and 3,000 such names in the office at the present time, 
and it probably would take one and a half issues of the BULLETIN to 
present those names to the members. 

A. B. Merritt, Grand Rapids—I wish to call the attention of the 
convention to the fact that Grand Rapids, Mich., with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 has 200 members. (Great applause.) 

C. S. Faxon, Memphis—We elected 20 new membars to our asso- 
ciation since this report was handed to the committee, and we now 
have about 125 instead of 105 as shown on the report. 

President Gettys—There is no falling off in membership except in 
three instances, and even there the difference is very slight, and may be 
due to a clerical error. 

Secretary Meek—It may give the Association satisfaction to know 
that from the different reports of local associations which have come to 
me since the report was made, I think it is safe for us to state to-day 
that we have passed the 10,000 mark. (Great applause.) I have had 
advices from different quarters, from gentlemen here, and some advices 
by mail, from which I think I am safe in making the statement that we 
enter the new year with a membership of 10,000. (Great applause. ) 

President Gettys—The secretary is conservative and does not like 
to stretch his inventory. He wants to give himself a little room. 

H. E. Moody, Philadelphia—I can voice the sentiment of other chair- 
men of membership committees when they say they would like to know 
how Grand Rapids did it. 

Mr. Hutchins—By persistent efforts. Following out the suggestion of 
Mr. McAdow a moment ago, I would say we made a detailed statement 
of the possibilities of our city, and then went after the men. (Applause.) 

Mr. Merritt—We also have very interesting meetings. We give a 
monthly banquet for which there is no charge to the members, the 
expense being covered by the dues, and we make it a practice to have the 
best possible program on all subjects of interest to credit men, and some- 
times secure some eminent man from the state or elsewhere to address us; 
and while, as a rule, we do not lack for local talent, still it some- 
times adds to the interest to get people from outside. 
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A. K. Tyson, Grand Rapids—We also publish a newspaper called 
Credit, in which we keep a reliable list of membership always before the 
association. 

H. C. Nelson, Cleveland—Cleveland is still in the lead and chal- 
lenges everybody to try to catch her next year. (Great applause.) 

George W. Curtis, Fort Worth—I do not like to see Grand Rapids get 
all the honor, and I would like to say that Fort Worth, if I am correct 
in my mathematics, ought to take the banner for showing the largest 
percentage of increase for the last year. I think, however, that Grand 
Rapids can be excused for its high spirits, as they had 166 members last 
year and 200 this; but we had 66 last year and 96 now. We think that 
is a pretty good percentage of increase, and we want to tell you how we 
did it. As Mr. Hutchins, of Grand Rapids, has stated, we first find the 
men that ought to be with us, and then try to convince them and get 
them with us, and I want to say further that the men who are with us 
(and more of them will be with us next year) are the men who stand for 
the progress of the community in which they live. There is not a single 
one of them who would attempt to use this Association for personal 
benefit or corporate gain—not one; we are proud of them; we have a lot 
more in Fort Worth in the same class, and if we could get such men as 
Hutchins, Barclay, Meek and Gettys to come down there often, we would 
get the whole town to join. (Applause.) 

M. H. Moise, Louisville—I want to call attention to the showing 
made by Louisville the past year. Our percentage of increase is second 
in the entire association. From 98 last year we now have a membership 
of 165, the first of June, and expect to number 200 by the first of Novem- 
ber. At one of our recent meetings we adopted a similar plan to that in 
vogue with the*Grand Rapids people, namely, to have regular monthly 
meetings with little dinners, and to invite to those meetings speakers of 
prominence in the state and elsewhere, to consider topics of present 
interest. The Louisville Association is a live wire; we are increasing in 
membership all the time, are enthusiastic, and by the time of the annual 
conventon next year I think a membership of 250 or 300 will have been 
attained. (Applause.) 

C. S. Faxon, Memphis—The gentleman from Forth Worth says his 
increase is from 66 to 96—47 per cent. Memphis has increased from 
82 to 125, or 66 per cent. (Applause.) . 

R. R. Fox, Seattlke—How extensively does Grand Rapids circulate 
its paper called Credit? Is it circulated generally throughout the mercan- 
tile establishments of that city? 

A. K. Tyson, Grand Rapids—We distribute 200 copies in Grand 
Rapids, and have just begun to publish a larger number to send to eligible 
members throughout the city. We have brought to Denver 250 copies 
" of the June number to distribute. 

G. Brown Hill, Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh has organized the whole 
membership into special committees, and expects to come to the next con- 
vention showing a larger percentage of increase than any other associa- 
tion. (Applause.) 

J. H. Conrades, St. Louis—We show an increase of 33 per cent. We 
have also given monthly banquets, but not free banquets, for the reason 
that we cannot give them at $10 per year. How does Grand Rapids 
manage to give their free banquets on that amount? 

F. T. Joyner, St. Louis—I have paid special attention to that part 
of the committee’s report in which the committee has urged that the ‘Asso- 
ciation endeavor to secure a larger number of bankers as members of the 
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Association. While it is not strictly in order, I should like to present a 
resolution, which if adopted will secure and will receive the hearty 
co-operation of the National Bankers’ Association, which will meet here 
in a féw weeks. 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men, in con- 
vention assembled, hereby expresses its appreciation of the efforts of the 
American Bankers’ Association’ in the endeavor to secure a satisfactory 
currency system for the country, and that we hereby pledge our support 
to said association in future efforts to bring about satisfactory currency 
legislation.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

President Gettys—I think it would come in more properly under the 
Currency Committee report, but by unanimous consent it may be con- 
sidered now. 

Mr. Joyner—lI appreciate the parliamentary position I am in, but I 
am offering this as germane to the particular subject under discussion, 
that is, to secure additional membership, which that resolution if passed 
will accomplish. I did not want to present it to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions for fear it would be tabled, and I ask consent to have it consid- 
ered at this time. 

Harry New, Cleveland—I think that it had better come up in regular 
order to-morrow. 

Motion to adopt resolution seconded. : 

President Gettys—The resolution is duly seconded and it may be 
considered now by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Joyner—I want to make this statement: The American 
Bankers’ Association has steadfastly and faithfully labored for years 
to get Congress to consider them as authority on the question of 
currency. Mr. Forgan, Mr. Wade and other able men who have 
studied this subject comprehensively for years, and have studied 
every currency system in the world, and have tried to secure legisla- 
tion, cannot secure the slightest attention from Congress. The aver- 
age congressman cares for nothing except to get votes. This cur- 
rency committee of the American Bankers’ Association must have 
backing. If the Credit Men’s Association does not come to the front, 
the committee will never get a respectful hearing at Washington. 

Briefly, all this country needs to make it absolutely satisfactory 
as a place to do business in, is a suitable currency system such as the 
bankers are now trying to get introduced and established. Now, if 
we want bankers to become members of this Association we must 
show our willingness to work with them hand in hand for the good 
of the country. If you pass this resolution it will be taken up and 
acted upon at the meeting of the Bankers’ Association, which is to be 
held in this city in October, and I am sure it will give the credit men 
of the United States the greatest impetus they have ever had since 
their organization. (Great applause.) 

Harry New, Cleveland—Being on the special currency committee 
which will make a report to-morrow, I would much prefer to have the 
gentleman withdraw the resolution for the present, and would like to 
confer with him on the subject. 

Mr. Joyner—I withdraw my resolution until to-morrow. 

Howard Marshall, New York—In behalf of the city of Newark, 
I desire to say a word. The city is close to my home and the work 
of the Newark Association is close to my heart. Talk about percent- 
ages of increase! A year ago the association in Newark had a mem- 
bership of 77; to-day it is 186. It beats them all. (Great applause.) 
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J. E. O’Neil, Oklahoma—Speaking of membership of the different 
associations I feel it is only justice to Oklahoma to say a few words. 
Our organization is just two years old. Last year we had a mem- 
bership of 36 and this year we have a membership of 69, showing 
over 60 per cent. of increase. 

President Gettys—We will now listen to the report of the Mer- 
cantile Agency and Credit Co-operation Committee, F. H. McAdow, 
of Chicago, chairman. 

Mr. McAdow—Your committee desires to say a word in apology 
Our report is entirely too long, but we could not help it, first, because 
we have the work of two committees under the one report, and second 
because it is the first time Chicago has had a chance at the subject, 
and we do not know how soon we may have it again, and we have 
made the best of it. 

Mr. McAdow read the report as follows: 


Report of the Mercantile Agency and Credit Co-operation 
Committee. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 


GENTLEMEN : 

As the name of this Committee indicates, its lines of work fall under 
two headings and we. thus take up separately, mercantile agency service 
and credit co-operation. 


A. Mercantile Agency Service. 


As preliminary to its work, your Committee, acting upon the sug- 
gestion of our National Secretary, Mr. Meek, addressed a letter to each 
local association requesting information and suggestions from its local 
committee or its members on the following points: 

1. Have daily notification sheets been discontinued by the Dun and 
Bradstreet agencies in your market? 

2. If so, is a similar change sheet being issued by any other agency 
and is it satisfactory? 

3. Which agency renders the better service? 

4. Kindly present recommendations on the subject of Credit Co- 
operation. 

A great many replies were received and your Committee takes 
occasion now to thank the local associations and our members for 
their replies and the many valuable suggestions contained therein. 

Considerable attention has been given by your Committee to the 
question of the daily change sheet, because of strong resolutions passed 
by various local associations against its discontinuance, and because it 
is still being published in some cities, notably Denver, and Portland, 
Oregon; also because the Dun and Bradstreet agencies had stated to 
the preceding Committee that this question would have very careful 
consideration. As matters now stand, however, it is evident that the 
final decision of the agencies is positively against the reinstatement 
of the sheet. They call attention to the fact that for many years their 
contracts with subscribers have not required them to issue these sheets. 

Upon receipt of replies from the local associations, your Committee 
addressed a letter to each of the leading agencies covering the more 
important suggestions touched upon in these letters. 

The copy of letter to R. G. Dun & Co. is here given (the letter to 
the Bradstreet Company being the same, with necessary changes in 
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“R. G. Dun & Co., 
New York City. 
“GENTLEMEN : : 

“As the Mercantile Agency and Credit Co-operation Committee ap- 
pointed by the National Association of Credit Men for the present year, 
we take the liberty of addressing you concerning suggestions which have 
come to our Committee after consulting with the various local associa- 
tions in sixty-four cities representing different markets throughout the 
country. 

“Because of your relation to the dispensers of credit who are your 
customers, this Committee believes that you will welcome the presentation 
of any facts, or any propositions, which may be submitted to you in the 
spirit of co-operation, informing you as to the needs of your patrons and 
looking to feasible changes or improvements which may prove of benefit 
to you as well as your subscribers. The suggestions we now make are 
offered in this spirit, and we bespeak for them your consideration from 
the same point of view. 

“First: The discontinuing of the Daily Notification Sheet in a num- 
ber of markets within the last year or so, brought out, as you are aware, 
very earnest protest from credit men generally, and you have been urged 
to resume the publication of this daily sheet. You have given two reasons 
in your replies to these requests for being unwilling to resume its publica- 
tion: 

‘A. That courts would not recognize it as a privileged communication, 
and you were therefore liable for damages if any errors crept into this 
sheet by oversight. 

‘B. That you would substitute for it a special report which would be 
furnished to interested subscribers promptly when changes occurred 
affecting the credit of the party on whom inquiry had been made.’ 

“Concerning Objection A the reports we have received disclose the 
following views: 

“Credit men generally recognize the value of the daily sheet, as in 
many cases items noted therein, led them to withhold shipments about to 
go out on orders from dealers who were developing financial weakness. 

“In some districts the Daily Sheet is still being issued. If it can be 
maintained in some markets, why not in all? 

“There are now several reporting agencies which issue daily report- 
ing sheets, and seemingly without incurring liability. 

“In the Pittsburgh market a daily list is now being published by one 
agency reporting court transactions, such as judgments, suits commenced, 
executions and bankruptcy petitions. 

“The Committee for the Chicago Association, which was appointed 
to discuss the question with you, suggested under date of August 31, 
1907, that the daily sheet be reinstated, recording such items as “De- 
ceased,’ ‘Discontinued,’ ‘Dissolved,’ ‘Fire Loss,’ ‘Sold Out,’ and ‘Tf 
interested inquire at office’ and similar information; but omitting any 
items which, if based on wrong information, might involve liability for 
damages if the report became public. To this suggestion you did not 
make reply. It seems a reasonable proposition, and the Committee is not 
informed whether it received consideration or not. 

“We find a very strong sentiment in favor of supporting and patroy- 
izing any frm or organization which will publish a Daily Report Sheet. 

“Concerning Objection B. The reports are almost unanimous in the 
view that the special report feature is not satisfactory and does not fur- 
nish an adequate substitute for the Daily Sheet. These pink and yellow 
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reports come to hand too long after the occurrence they report has taken 
place; and thoroughly contradict the view that they constitute better 
service. 

“Notices of failures arrive long after the usual notice has been sent 
by the debtor himself, and many instances have been brought to the notice 
of the Committee, which would indicate that since the Daily Sheet has 
been discontinued, the agencies have curtailed or discontinued also the 
reporting service which furnished the material for the Daily Sheet. We 


Director 
OSCAR LOEFFLER 
Goli & Frank Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


refer to one case as an example. A merchant burned out, collected his 
fire insurance and remitted to his creditors. Some time later the agencies 
sent to the creditors a report of the fire. 

“From the investigation made and the interchange of views in the 
hands of this Committee, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Daily 
Sheet has been discontinued because the agencies concluded to reduce 
expenses. We earnestly advise against such policy in commercial agency 
work. No enterprise can stand still. Business experience shows that 
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it either goes forward or backward. If the agencies turn toward a lower 
standard of excellence instead of striving for a higher standard which 
shall be in keeping with the aggressive business spirit of the age, what 
will be the final result? How far will the present service deteriorate? 
Will you discontinue the rating book also? 

“In previous reports our Committees have suggested that special 
reports issued by you might be compiled under headings or a system of 
orderly arrangement so that the exact purport of the information might be 
more readily grasped. To this you have replied that your reports are 
made to be read, and that no credit man should expect to obtain facts 
without some effort on his part. We readily admit the truth and force of 
that statement. If, however, you will personally examine some of the 
more lengthy special reports issued by your office, you will see that the 
credit man must read and re-read them as well as tabulate for himself 


* in some orderly form the mass of matter furnished, if he is intelligently 


to draw a conclusion. This is almost as laborious as solving a math- 
ematical problem. Our suggestion is that in the compiling of your re- 
ports you request your employes to arrange the facts and information in 
an orderly sequence under headings. We believe this will lessen the 
labor in your own office and it will be a most acceptable change to credit 
departments. 

“We especially desire that you shall mot get the impression that 
this Committee is assuming to instruct or advise you as to how to conduct 
your business, or how to manage a mercantile agency. This communica- 
tion would fail entirely in its purpose should it lead you to impute any 
such presumption to us. We are trying to lay our needs before you in the 
attitude of your customers and in the spirit of frankness and friendly 
good will. The manner and the detail of affording us the relief sought 
for, must be decided and worked out by you. 

“We believe that business experience teaches all of us that this is 
an age of progress in which the very highest excellence in methods and 
the most adequate facilities are being sought for and demanded by the 
commercial world. Business men and firms are not only seeking the best 
and most modern appliances in every department, but they are willing, and 
can afford, to pay liberally for that which meets their needs. In no other 
way can we keep pace with the demands of our commercial development. 
They are obtaining the most improved and expensive machinery in man- 
ufacturing departments and the best appliances in office equipment. They 
are seeking the same improved facilities in aids for the credit department. 
Here the advancement is coming most slowly, notwithstanding the fact 
that the volume of business done on a credit basis has so greatly increased 
and expanded. They are willing to pay for the very best service that 
can be offered them, yet feel that the development and improvement of 
mercantile agency service has not kept pace with the greater excellence 
attained in other departments. 

“For these. reasons we commend the suggestions herein made to 
your most favorable consideration. 

“We will appreciate a reply at your early convenience on account 
of preparing our report to the Denver Convention, and we hope you may 
be able to grant the added service which the needs of the business world 
undoubtedly require, and which it will gladly endorse in a tangible way. 


Yours very truly, 


F. H. McApow, 
Chairman.” 

































































































































































To which R. G. Dun & Co. replied as follows: 


“New York, May 5, 1908. 
“F,. H. McApow, Esq., Chairman, 


Committee on Mercantile Agencies and Credit Co-operation, 
76th and Wallace Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


“DEAR SIR: 


“We are duly in receipt of your valued communication of March 
30th, concerning certain suggestions that have come to your committee 
from local organizations representing sixty-four cities of the country. 

“The unanimity of so many representative credit men in limiting 
their scope of criticism to such few questions, can be taken by us with 
some degree of propriety as a very strong endorsement, which we value 
very highly, of the general excellence of our service. : 

“As to the specific questions to which you now direct attention: 

“We will first take up the discontinuance of the notification sheet. 
This action was the culmination of a design which we had in mind for 
a number of years. The annoyance and loss which its publication entailed 
was in our judgment a sufficient argument to justify the action, and 
from which it is not our purpose to recede. The troubles and losses 
arising from this source, we consider entirely a personal matter and 
will not attempt to burden you by recounting them. 

“The reason that the notification sheets were not discontinued every- 
where simultaneotsly was that we have deferred somewhat to our local 
representatives, allowing them to discontinue as expedient, rather than 
to do so arbitrarily. 

“In this connection, although not heretofore mentioned, we conceive 
it to be a part of our duty to protect the trader from the ruthless hand 
of the irresponsible collector, as well as to cater to the requirements 
of the dispenser of credit. 

“Our various publications or notification sheets have been treated 
more like circulars of no special importance than as confidential communi- 
cations, and they have found their way into the hands of collectors and 
collection agencies with unceasing regularty. Our mission is the 
promotion and protection of trade,’ and the information we become pos- 
sessed of, whether important or unimportant, when communicated vol- 
untarily, is a special communication, designed only for those directly 
interested and for no others, and it is not proposed by this agency to 
disseminate information in the future which can be used for any other 
purpose. ‘ 

“In discontinuing our notification sheets we appreciate the fact that 
some subscribers may be inconvenienced, though through no fault of 
ours, but rather as the result of their own method of applying agency 
service to their business. Those who have used our ratings alone as 
a guide or check upon information obtained from other sources, have 
deprived us of the means of knowing in whom they may be interested. 
Such as these, we regret, are not served as well as those who more 
wisely avail themselves of the full benefit of our records. 

“The service we are now rendering in the way of special notices, 
instead of the notification sheets, has been so well received and generally 
approved by some of the most important houses of the country, that we 
are encouraged in the belief that the change was a good one. 

“The cost to us of notifying by special reports instead of the printed 
sheets is considerably greater, but we cheerfully submit to it rather than 
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return to that which experience has taught us is fraught with danger 
to ourselves and likely to be damaging to others. 

“As a result of your investigation, and the interchange of views 
in your possession, you have concluded that the notification sheet was 
discontinued to reduce expenses. You now have our statement to the 
contrary, to which we desire to add, that your committee had absolutely 
no means of knowing the facts, and therefore no basis for your con- 
clusion. 

“The next subject to be considered is your recommendation that 
special reports should be compiled: under headings, an orderly sequence 
‘observed and statements tabulated, which you believe will result in 
reducing our labor and adding to the convenience of credit departments. 

“We appreciate your motive in considering us in the matter, but 
your impression seems to indicate a lack of familiarity with agency work. 

“We realize the importance of observing a proper order of sub- 
jects in writing reports, which is our general practice, also the tabula- 
tion of figures. There are doubtless many reports which might show 
an improvement if the reporter were permitted more time, but the 
incessant demand for quick answers compels us often to forego style 
in order to furnish good information in the shortest time possible. 

“The utility of writing reports after the style of a formula which 
you have kindly offered to furnish has never appealed to us, and on this 
point we have clearly expressed our views on a previous occasion. We 
do not approve of reducing our work to such a mechanical standard 
that the reading of our reports becomes practically unnecessary. It 
seems to us that with a proper conception of the time and labor involved 
in the preparation of an ordinary report, you might feel willing to waive 
your demand on this point. 

“As to the recommendation made by some of your members that 
a symbol be used opposite the names in the Reference Book indicating 
that we are in possession of a late property statement. Reference books 
are published quarterly, many subscribers receiving only two books 
annually, six months apart, while statements come into our possession 
almost every day in the year. It would be impracticable to acknowledge 
our possession of them by a symbol. 

“The permanent character of the Reference Book is such that it 
was never intended in its ratings to indicate anything but capital and 
credit. 

“We would hardly consider it our privilege to make a public 
announcement that we were in possession of statements that had been 
entrusted to us to use with discretion and give only to those who had 
a legitimate right to receive them. There are few who would not 
seriously object to such a use of their statements. 

“We appreciate fully the kind expression of good will tendered by 
your committee and your generous proffer of increased compensation 
to enable us to meet your. views of agency service. 

“During the period of the existence of your association, we have 
endeavored to make our service worthy of your endorsement, very 
largely increasing our operating expenses thereby, and we feel that you 
have now afforded us the privilege of stating that we have not advanced 
our charges for the service rendered, notwithstanding the fact that the 
cost of every other commodity has materially increased during the past 
few years. It is not improbable that a desire to serve you at a minimum 
of cost may have been to our mutual disadvantage. - 

“We have not been unmindful of our relations to that body of 
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men known as ‘dispensers of credit,’ or to our general clientele of 
Credit Men, and we believe that all reasonable suggestions heretofore 
made for the good of our clients and the improvement of our service 
have always been dealt with according to our best judgment and with 
due regard for the best interests of those whom we try to serve. 

“While regretting that we cannot consistently meet your views with 
regard to your several recommendations, we trust you will appreciate 
our objections, which are prompted by a desire to conserve the best 
interests of all concerned. 

“Tt will be our aim in the future to so conduct our business as to 
meet the just requirements of all dispensers of credit, and in our efforts 
to merit your approval we trust we can depend upon your moral and 
material support. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. G. Dun & Co.” 


The reply from the Bradstreet Co. is as follows: 


“New York, May 18, 1908. 
“Mr. F. H. McApow, Chairman, 
Committee on Mercantile Agencies and Credit Co-operation, 
Chicago, IIl. 
“Dear SIR: 

“We duly received your favor of March 30, 1908. 

“The subjects treated in your letter have been brought to our atten- 
tion by former committees and it may not be inappropriate, therefore, 
to reiterate the substance of what we said to the gentleman who 
reported to your convention in 1907. The notification sheet was origi- 
nally designed to supplement and correct the printed volume. When its 
issue was begun it was not the practice to communicate voluntarily 
anything to subscribers by direct report after an inquiry had been 
answered, and the sheet gradually became the medium for items that 
could be recorded therein, for the knowledge of those possibly interested. 
As the result of riper experience in commercial reporting, however, the 
present plan was subsequently adopted and has been extended until it 
now consists—as every user of the service knows—in conveying directly 
to subscribers who have by inquiry signified their interest in a given 
subject, any information affecting such subject which may be deemed 
of sufficient importance to warrant its transmission. In our judgment 
there can be no question as to the superiority of the later or existing 
method as compared with the old, and we are convinced that our clients 
generally derive a greater advantage and satisfaction from its operation 
than they could possibly obtain if they were dependent solely upon a 
sheet. To the statement that the ‘voluntary’ reports reach the interested 
subscribers too long after the date of each change recorded, we beg 
leave to say that whatever delays occur would necessarily characterize 
sheet service, for the source of the information would be the same for 
both, and it is manifest to us that knowledge of any important occur- 
rence can be brought to the attention of a subscriber more quickly by 
direct notification than through the agency of a sheet, because the 
preparation and printing of the latter would follow the formulation of 
the report. 

“Your conclusion that the daily sheet was discontinued for the 
purpose of reducing expenses is not warranted by the facts, for Brad- 
street’s has never authorized nor permitted any curtailment in the 
gathering of the information from which matter for the sheet was 
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obtained. On the contrary, more extensive work is being prosecuted in 
that field than ever before, and, as a matter of fact, the cost of rendering 
the voluntary service under the present system is much greater than the 
expense of maintaining a sheet. Indeed, we could materially reduce our 
expenses by cutting off the ‘voluntary’ service and issuing sheets instead, 
if convinced that the result would be satisfactory to our clients. 

“In touching upon the progress of modern business, your committee 
has given expression to the opinion that ‘improvement of Mercantile 
Agency service has not kept pace with the greater excellence attained 
in other departments’ and refers to the form in which our reports are 
issued. The matter was also gone over with the committee who called 
upon us last year, and a so-called ‘universal’ form was submitted to us 
at that time. In the course of discussion it developed that even the 
members of the committee themselves did not believe that it would be 
practical to adopt the blank suggested, and readily admitted the force 
of the objections to its use which we then pointed out. Moreover, we 
have gained the impression in several ways that there is a distinct lack 
of unanimity among the members of your Association as to what general 
form should be pelted as the best model, that seeming to be largely 
a matter of individual choice. This reason alone, not to mention any 
other, would compel us to deliberate long before considering any radical 
change in our present practice. We cannot believe that it is the settled 
conclusion of your members that this company has not regularly and 
steadily improved its service, and with regard to this particular feature, 
we have little doubt that the report of to-day is very much improved in 
form, character and contents over the production of twenty, ten or even 
five years ago. Our instructions do require that information shall be 
formulated in natural sequence, and the vast majority of our reports are 
so written. It must be recognized, however, that some regard should be 
given in each case to the nature of the subject as well as the facts. and 
circumstances to be related, for obviously the form best adapted to 
the report of the condition of a large business enterprise for example, 
with wide ramifications, would not fit the reports of subjects less impor- 
tant in a commercial sense. We believe that the best results are to be 
realized by allowing full freedom to the investigator in the formulation 
of the report, thus enabling him to portray and make prominent, with all 
the fidelity possible, the particular or distinguishing features that may 
be present in each case. Therefore, while we have a general form it 
is and must be elastic in character, so as to admit of adaptation to dif- 
ferent circumstances. We are continually striving for improvement and 
regularity in this respect, in so far as the nature of the work permits, 
and shall always be pleased to consider suggestions. 

“Accepting in good faith your assurances of an earnest desire to 
co-operate with us, we take the liberty of directing attention to the 
recommendation of your committee in 1907, to be found in the last para- 
graph of its report on page 442 of the July, 1907, Buttetin. Further- 
more we will, if the suggestion appeals to you, appoint a committee con- 
sisting of men experienced in our work, to confer with you or such 
representatives as you may elect, for the interchange of views upon the 
subject of more effective co-operation between credit men and our 
institution. 

Yours very truly, 
THE BrapstreEt Co., 
Henry E. Dunn, President.” 


It will be noted that one of the agencies congratulates itself upon the 
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fact that our Committee, after consulting all the territories represented by 
our local associations, found very little to suggest in the way of improve- 
ments, and this they construe as an indication that the service they are 
now rendering is in the main satisfactory. Our letter was unavoidably 
somewhat lengthy and. did not cover all the suggestions received by us. 
Some additional suggestions made are as follows: 

1. That both agencies endeavor to increase the number of trade 
opinions given in their special reports. 

2. When a merchant makes no response to a request by mail for a 
signed statement, that it be followed up with an effort to secure same 
through the local correspondent or the agency’s traveler for that territory. 

3. Recommendation was made that when merchants decline to give 
signed annual statements, either their rating be entirely withdrawn until 
such statement is forthcoming, or reduced to such a basis that the 
agg will find it to his interest to make a detailed showing of his 
affairs. 

4. It is strongly recommended to the agencies that when a report is 
compiled on a merchant in an eastern territory, for instance, near their 
Pittsburgh office, copies of such reports be at once transmitted to their 
branch offices in other cities where this merchant may be buying. If an 
inquiry is made of the Chicago office on a merchant in Massachusetts and 
the Chicago agency must write New York or Boston for the information, 
a delay of about two weeks will ensue before the Chicago subscriber can 
get a late report. Such interchange of compilation will give prompter and 
more satisfactory service in all districts. 

5. It is urged that the agencies give in all reports a special paragraph 
regarding insurance, stating not only the amount carried but the names 
of the insurance companies on the risk. 

6. The Cleveland association requests that the agencies: issue special 
reports notifying subscribers of all notices recorded advising of intention 
me out in bulk as required by the bulk sales law recently enacted in 

io. 

7. It is urged that efforts be made to keep information on file for 
special reports, revised more nearly up to date. A great many reports end 
with the statement “Will get later,” because the last information given is 
from six to nine months’ old. The later report promised does not come 
in for several weeks, which is too late to aid in passing on the order. 

The most general as well as the most vigorous complaint that comes 
to your Committee is in regard to the mechanical execution and the 
make-up of the special reports furnished. In many cases the typewritten 
work is indistinct and nearly illegible. The report is jumbled together as 
to its statement of facts. Palpable errors occur in the figures given, show- 
ing that the report has not been revised or checked by anyone who is in 
position to correct these faults. Instead of tersely stated facts, such as 
the credit department requires for a basis of decision, there is a mass of 
verbiage abounding in such expressions as “It is believed,” “It is sup- 
posed,” “It is thought,” “It is not known,” “It is claimed,” etc. _Too 
often the credit man feels after wading through such a report that it is 
of practically no value to him. The agencies defend this style of report 
on the ground that it is their policy to allow each reporter or compiler in 
their employ to put his own individuality or personality into his report, 
thus producing the best results. The credit man is forced to conclude that 
there is a greater monotony of personality in the agency business than 
can be found elsewhere. 

While we may sometimes feel that it is discouraging to appeal for 
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improvement and better service from those who are in position to say: 
“This is the setvice we have to offer; you can take it or leave it as you 
see fit;” yet there is also evidence of progress as a result of our past 
efforts. Some things we have suggested have been acted upon favorably. 
The increasing number of trade opinions, the larger amount of informa- 
tion obtained by special travelers for the agencies, and an increasing spirit 
of willingness to co-operate with us on other suggestions, leads your 
Committee to believe that the time will yet come when the agencies will 
see that it is to their advantage to issue special reports giving facts only, 
separating from quick assets such items as real estate or other property 
not immediately available for paying maturing liabilities, and arranging 
special report information under proper headings and in orderly sequence. 
One agency is already doing this in an admirable manner, and we feel 
that the work of our previous committees is slowly bearing fruit. 

Your Committee desires to make proper acknowledgment of the 
courtesies extended to them by the managers of the Chicago offices of 
R. G. Dun & Co., and The Bradstreet Co., and to record recognition of 
the fact that there is a willingness on the part of the agencies to consider 
any requests which they may be able to reconcile with the difficulties they 
encounter in conducting agency work. ~- 

The facts submitted by them show great improvement in the conduct 
of their business as.compared with ten or twenty years ago, and we believe 
the spirit of co-operation manifested by them will result in improved 
service for the future. 

Under Mercantile Agency Service, your Committee offers the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“WHEREAS, It is the consensus of opinion among credit men that the 
notification sheets of changes as formerly published by the agencies are 
of practical value and that experience shows they can be maintained in 
such form as to avoid liability for damages because of errors, Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that we will 
support, encourage and patronize any enterprises that will maintain the 
publication of a change sheet of this character.” 

“Wuereas, The Bradstreet Agency has expressed a willingness to 
appoint a committee of men experienced in agency work to confer with 
a committee from this organization with a view to more effective co-opera- 
tion, be it 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that we ex- 
press our cordial approval of this suggestion and that the Mercantile 
Agency and Credit Co-operation Committee of next year take prompt 
advantage of the Bradstreet Company’s willingness to join this Associa- 
tion in conference regarding the welfare of Mercantile Agency work.” 

“WHEREAS, The commercial agencies have on various occasions ex- 
pressed a willingness to co-operate in securing greater accuracy and more 
satisfactory seryice in the character of their special reports, Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men, that our . 
members be urged to refer back to the agencies in all cases, special reports 
that are for any reason unsatisfactory, thus not only giving them oppor- , 
tunity to revise and correct the report in question, but also aiding the 
agencies in securing the higher standard and efficiéncy of such reports, 
which they express a desire to maintain.” 
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B. Credit Co-operation. 


Under this part of the work of your Committee there were three 
* resolutions passed at the convention held in Chicago in June, 1907, con- 
demning the practice of “short payments” or unfair deductions in making 
remittances. In one of the resolutions passed at that convention the 
members of our Association were requested to furnish the agencies with 
the names of firms following this practice, in order that the agencies 
might include this item as an essential feature of special reports. The 
agencies were furnished copies of these resolutions, and the following 
letters have been received from them on this subject: 


“New York, November 12, 1907. 
“C. E. Meek, Esq., Secretary, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
- New York City. 
“DEAR SIR: 

“Yours of the 4th inst. came duly to hand, and its contents have been 
carefully noted. 

“It is, and will continue to be, our practice to take cognizance of what 
is termed ‘short payments’ in making settlements by the deduction of 
excessive discount and unjust claims. We shall appreciate the co-opera- 
tion of credit men in furnishing to us from time to time the names of 
firms that may properly be placed in this category. 


Yours very truly, 
R. G. Dun & Co.” 


“New York, November 30, 1907. 


“Mr. Cuaries E. MEEK, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
New York, N. Y. 


“Dear Sir: 


“We duly received your favor of the 4th instant containing a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at the Convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

“Tt has always been regarded a necessary part of the work of this 
organization to take cognizance of the practices referred to and to make 
such use of the information as the facts in each case warrant. We will 
again, by special instructions to our superintendents impress upon them 
the importance of this feature. 

“We are pleased to note that the members of your Association have 
been requested to transmit information of this character to Bradstreet’s, 
for it is by such co-operation that the best results are to be obtained. 


Yours very truly, 
Cuas. L. Beckwits; Secy., 
Bradstreet Co.” 


In pursuance of the above resolutions, one of our members prepared 
a form letter to be used in forwarding such information to the agencies, 
and we herewith submit the outline of the letter in question for the 
use of those of our members who may conclude to adopt the same plan: 


“is ; 











De Kalb, Iil. 


Tue Brapstreet Co., 
R. G. Dun & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN : 


Pursuant to resolutions of the National Association of Credit Men 
at Chicago, June 13, 1907, copy of which is given below, we beg to report 
Ce ME TEE. sn nc cd ne hme toned ce Aeesnne hes om 16 Rh O50 0.0.0 Rk hee 
Who has remitted us and unjustly deducted 
Cash Discount 
Freight 
Other claims 


No case will be reported until the'offender has been given oppor- 
tunity to make correction. Cases involving dispute due to error or mis- 
understanding will not be reported. ers 

(Signed) De Kats Fence Company. 


Among the other recommendations received by your Committee is 
one from the New Orleans:Credit Men’s: Association, dwelling upon the 
great value of systematic interchange of ledger information, and urging 
that your Committee submit to this convention a recommendation that 
the National Association of Credit Men. shall. formulate plans and take 
steps to establish a bureau for the interchange of trade information 
which shall be national in its scope, covering all markets and all lines 
of trade. 

While we do not in any sense underrate the value of interchange 
of information of this kind, yet it is our belief that the plan would not 
be practical as a national undertaking. It would involve a large outlay, 
and would be equivalent to the establishment of a mercantile agency. 

We believe this matter has been discussed in the past, and former 
conventions have reached the conclusion that it would not be wise to 
plan a work of this character. 

Your Committee, therefore, advises against the adoption of such an 
undertaking, and recommends that instead we adhere to the decisions of 
former conventions, which were to the effect that the establishment of 
interchange bureaus should be left to the local associations, each decid- 
ing this matter for itself. In this connection, however, we heartily 
endorse the bureaus for interchange of ledger and credit information 
which have been established and which are being maintained by at least 
twenty-eight of the local associations at the present time. These bureaus 
have proved to be of great value where the entire territory or the trade 
tributary to these markets can be covered without making the bureau 
too cumbersome or burdensome. We believe, however, all will agree 
that the plan would not be practical for the United States as a whole, 
or for the larger cities whose trade covers the entire country, and would, 
therefore, require a very expensive establishment in which to carry on 
the work. 

In the case of the Lexington (Ky.) local association, the plans and 
models submitted to your Committee indicate that the bureau established 
by this association is in fine working order, and is very satisfactory to 
its subscribers. In addition to the interchange of ledger information, 
that bureau publishes a notification sheet, which to some extent takes 
the place of the sheet formerly issued by the agencies. 
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From information submitted to your Committee, it is learned that 
a great many firms are very well pleased with the good results obtained 
by the use of a stamp on their inquiry blanks, stating that the firm making 
the inquiry is a member of the National Association of Credit Men. 

Your Committee has received from members of various local asso- 
ciations a number of communications which might be classified under 
the head of “Complaints.” These complaints are of a twofold character. 
Some of our members state that they have received inquiries from houses 
which are members of the Association in neighboring cities, and these 


Director 
JAS. L. MCWHORTER 
Nashville, Tenn. 


inquiries show on their face that the firms requesting information are 
not dealing with the parties inquired about, and have no orders under 
consideration. In some cases these inquiries have come in bunches, and 
the firm receiving the inquiries has been forced to conclude that the 
member of the neighboring association was looking up prospective 
customers, therefore using the trade inquiry as a substitute for mercan- 
tile agency information. 

This seems to be regarded by some of our members as going out- 
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side of the legitimate scope of interchange of ledger information, of 
credit co-operation, as recommended by our organization, and they are 
requesting that our Committee shall suggest a plan which will relieve 
them from the burdensome obligation of replying to such inquiries. 

On-the other hand complaints have come from our members rep- 
resenting the opposite side of this proposition. In one case a tailoring 
firm made an inquiry of a member of a local association in a neighbor- 
ing city and made this statement upon the inquiry: “We are not sell- 
ing these parties, but they have requested us to submit samples.” The 
member receiving this inquiry stamped upon the face of it with a rubber 
stamp, the following: “We prefer to answer through.......... agency.” 
In another case a member receiving an inquiry used a printed blank 
setting forth the fact that it was somewhat burdensome to make such 
replies, and recommending that the inquirer obtain the information 
through the usual agency sources. In another case one of our members 
received from a bank of which they had inquired, a regular printed 
form, stating that it was against the bank’s policy to reply to such 
inquiries, and recommending that the information be obtained from 
commercial agencies. : 

Your Committee has reached the conclusion that the disposition of 
cases of this kind had better be left to the individuals concerned. Inas- 
much as only three or four such complaints have reached us during the 
year, we conclude that such cases are exceptional, and that there is 
something to be said on both sides. 

The credit man is a busy individual, and the universal experience is 
that it costs something in time and labor to carry out the spirit of our 
Association in the interchange of ledger information. It is therefore 
reasonable to expect that those who make inquiries shall take this fact 
into consideration ; shall follow the rule of doing as they would be done 
by, and make requests only when a bona fide order is under consideration. 

We also recommend that they follow the rule of reciprocity, and 
state the amount of the order which they have under advisement. This 
recommendation, we think, has been made by former committees and 
previous conventions. We conclude, therefore, to lay the matter before 
this convention with this statement of our view of these cases. 

“Your Committee offers for re-endorsement the following resolution 
as adopted at the Convention of 1907: 

“Resolved, That the members of the National Association of Credit 
Men be requested to furnish the mercantile agencies from time to time 
the names of firms making ‘short payments,’ in order that such infor- 
mation may be furnished to inquirers as an essential feature of special 
reports.” 


Also the following resolutions: 


“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that while 
we recognize the arduous labor involved on the part of credit men in 
replying to inquiries, and recommend moderation and reciprocity on 
the part of those making inquiries, we reaffirm and thoroughly endorse 
the action of previous conventions in declaring credit co-operation and 
the free interchange of ledger information to be the very foundation of 
credit reform, and of the most vital importance in placing credit giving 
upon a wise and conservative basis.” 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that while 
we recognize and strongly endorse the value of bureaus for exchange 
of credit information and experience as maintained by local associations 
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for their own markets, and especially as operated by various distinct 
lines of trade, we advise against any plan to establish a bureau which 
shall be national in its scope or intended to cover all lines of trade, as 
involving an undertaking too extended and cumbersome to be practical 
or profitable.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


Frep A. SMITH, 
MAXWELL S. GREEN, 

R. A, Scovet, 

S. N. SILVERMAN, 

F. H. McApow, Chairman. 


Mr. McAdow—I think it would be better if the first resolution were 
changed by omitting the word “support” and the words “and patronize.” 

President Gettys—The report of the committee has been received 
and we will take up the first resolutions embodied in the report on page 
29. The secretary will read the first resolution for your consideration. 

Secretary Meek—“WueEnreas, It is the consensus of opinion among 
credit men that the notification sheets of changes as formerly published 
by the agencies are of practical value and that experience shows they 
can be maintained in such form as to avoid liability for damages because 
of errors. Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that we will 
support, encourage and patronize any enterprises that will maintain the 
publication of a change sheet of this character.” 

J. J. Klein, Cleveland—I want to call the attention of the chair 
to the change made by Mr. McAdow, to the effect that it shall be the 
sentiment of the National Association of Credit Men that we will 
encourage any enterprise that will maintain the publication of a change 
sheet of this character, omitting the words “support” and “and pat- 
ronize.” ° 

Mr. McAdow—That point occurred to me as I was coming to the 
convention, after talking with some of the members of our committee. 
The reason for the change suggested is that we have to be somewhat 
careful in saying how far we will pledge support to any private enter- 
prise. The resolution as changed should read: 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that we will 
encourage any enterprises that will maintain the publication of a change 
sheet of this character.” 

Mr. McAdow—I move the adoption of that resolution. 

Seconded by Adolph Landauer, of Milwaukee. 

Motion unanimously carried and resolution adopted. 

The secretary then read the following resolution: 

“Wuereas, The Bradstreet Agency has expressed a willingness to 
appoint a committee of men experienced in agency work to confer with 
a committee from this organization with a view to more effective 
co-operation, be it 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that we 
express our cordial approval of this suggestion and that the Mercantile 
Agency and Credit Co-operation Committee of next year take prompt 
advantage of the Bradstreet Company’s willingness to join this Associa- 
tion in conference regarding the welfare of Mercantile Agency work.” 

Murray D. Wasson, Detroit—I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

Motion seconded. 
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Thomas P. Robbins, Cleveland—I move to amend by inserting 
after the word “willingness” “and that of any other agency.” 

Mr. McAdow—It does not seem as though it would work in properly. 
I think Mr. Robbin’s idea is that if any other agency does express a 


similar willingness, we extend the same action towards them, and I will 
accept the amendment. 


Mr. Robbins—Then it will read: 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that we 
express our cordial approval of this suggestion, and that the Mercantile 
Agency and Credit Co-operation Committee of next year take prompt 
advantage of the willingness of the Bradstreet Company and that of 
any other agency to join this Association in conference regarding the 
welfare of Mercantile Agency work.”' 

Amendment accepted by the maker and seconder of the original 
motion. 

Unanimously carried and resolution as amended adopted. 

The secretary then read the following resolution : 

“WHEREAS, The commercial agencies have on various occasions 
expressed a willingness to co-operate in securing greater accuracy and 
more satisfactory service in the character of their special reports, There- 
fore, be it : 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men, that our 
members be urged to refer back to the agencies in all cases, special 
reports that are for any reason unsatisfactory, thus not only giving 
them opportunity to revise and correct the report in question, but also 
aiding the agencies in securing the higher standard and efficiency of such 
reports, which they express a desire to maintain.” - 

C. J. Bean, of Montgomery, moved the adoption of the resolution. 

Motion seconded, unanimously carried and resolution adopted. 

The secretary then read the next resolution as follows: 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that while 
we recognize the arduous labor involved on the part of credit men in 
replying to inquiries, and recommend moderation and reciprocity on the 
part of those making inquiries, we reaffirm and thoroughly endorse the 
action of previous conventions in declaring credit co-operation and the 
free interchange of ledger information to be the very foundation of 
credit reform, and of the most vital importance in placing credit giving 
upon a wise and conservative basis.” 

Mr. Smith, of Chicago, moved its adoption. 

Seconded by A. L. Somers, of Cleveland. 

H. M. Battin, Milwaukee—Would it not be well to show that we are 
acting on the second resolution instead of the first, on page 32? 

President Gettys—Yes, we will revert to the resolution on page 32 
of the committee reports, after we have disposed of the one under. con- 
sideration. 

J. G. H. Graveley, Boise—Our association gets out a, quarterly 
report of ledger information alphabetically arranged by towns and coun- 
ties, covering our whole territory. It gives the amount each customer 
owes, amount past due, and the general experience in collecting accounts. 
We are willing to exchange this report, which is a 17-page matter at the 
present time, with any association that is willing in return to send us a 
report of ledger information obtained from the various members of their 
association that do business in our territory. We believe that this report 
will be found very valuable to them, as it is taken off of our ledgers 
and is compulsory on the part of each member to give the exact experi- 
ence with each account. If there are any members selling goods 
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in southeastern Idaho who would be interested in this report, I will have 
a copy of it here to-morrow and will show it. We find it to be valuable 
in comparing with previous quarterly reports to show whether our cus- 
tomers are going ahead or behind with us, and in that way we find out 
whether it is necessary to take any special action with them. I will be 
= to talk with any members regarding that report when I have a copy 
with me. 

Motion carried unanimously, and resolution declared adopted. 

President Gettys—The secretary will read the next resolution. 

The secretary then read the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the members of the National Association of Credit 
Men be requested to furnish the mercantile agencies from time to time 
the names of firms making ‘short payments,’ in order that such informa- 
tion may be furnished to inquirers as an essential feature of special 
reports.” 

Motion made by Adolph Landauer, of Milwaukee, that the resolution 
be adopted. 

Seconded, unanimously carried, and resolution adopted. 

President Gettys—The secretary will read the next resolution. 

The secretary then read the following resolution : 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men, that while we 
recognize and strongly endorse the value of bureaus for exchange of credit 
information and experience as maintained by local associations for their 
own markets, and especially as operated by various distinct lines of trade, 
we advise against any plan to establish a bureau which shall be national 
in its scope or intended to cover all lines of trade, as involving an under- 
taking too extended and cumbersome to be practical or profitable.” 

F. H. Randel, Cleveland, moved the adoption of the resolution. 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. Randel—I should like to make a few remarks on that resolu- 
tion. No doubt the committee, in drafting it, considered the wording 
to quite an extent and exercised some leniency, but it ought to be worded 
about five times as hard as it is worded, and I hope it will go through 
unanimously. 

Motion unanimously carried, and resolution adopted. 

George W. Curtis, Fort Worth--I want to offer a suggestion follow- 
ing the resolution just before this. 

President Gettys—We give you the opportunity. 

Mr. Curtis—That is, that all of you, instead of sending inquiries on 
printed blanks, write letters and sign them. Personally I pay absolutely 
no attention to inquiries on printed blanks, and I know of hundreds of 
others who think the same way. 

Otto Grossenbacher, Cleveland—Then why is the blank printed? 

President Gettys—The next order of business is the presentation of 
the report of the Business Literature Committee, by C. S. Faxon, 
chairman. 

* Report of Business Literature Committee, read by Mr. C. S. Faxon, 
chairman, as follows: 


Report of the Business Literature Committee. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
GENTLEMEN : 

It is with considerable pride that your Committee points to the 
Montaty BuLietin of the Association, the standard of excellence of 
which it has endeavored to raise steadily higher during the past year. 
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The Butetin performs several important functions in the Associ- 
ation. It is the Association’s medium for spreading abroad over a wide 
area valuable ideas touching the interests of credit men, chronicling the 
doings of credit men and their local associations, giving its readers a. 
broader view of the importance of their work and inspiring them to 
greater activity and earnestness for the improvement of the general 
conditions surrounding the giving of credit. 


Chairman Business Literature Committee 
Cc. S. FAXON 
Carruthers-Jones Shoe Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


Through the BuLLETIN the Association undoubtedly did. valuable 
work during and after the panic period of last fall by calling attention to 
the strong points in the situation and seeking to restore calmness and con- 
fidence among credit men. The purpose of your Committee has been 
to give each Committee of the Association a fair proportion of space 
during the year in order that none of the purposes and objects of the 
Association shall be neglected. 

The departments of the BuLLETIN have remained as in previous 
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years, with one exception, namely, the “Trade Conditions and Outlook” 
feature, which has been contributed to by a large number of members 
located in all the main trading centers of the country. This feature 
has been commented upon most favorably by members and non-members, 
and quite frequently the letters have been reprinted by other publications. 

‘The “Want” column has been maintained as heretofore and has 
been the means during the year of bringing business houses and credit 
men in touch with each other. 

While the “Local-Association Notes” are to a considerable extent 
of local interest only, the endeavor has been to bring out the points 
under each association which make successful local meetings, with a 
view to exchanging helpful suggestions among the associations. 

It has been the purpose of your Committee during the past year to 
as much as possible eliminate the necessity of printing pamphlets on 
different subjects, and to have all information of interest to the credit 
man published in the BULLETIN, and in this way distribute it among the 
membership without extra cost, and have every member of the National 
Association receive a copy, to be filed away for future reference, if 
desired. 

In 1906, fifty volumes, containing the year’s complete file, were 
bound and sold to the members at $1.00 each. 

Believing that there would be an increased demand for bound copies 
of the 1907 BULLETINS we had one hundred (100) volumes bound, and 
there are still a few on hand for distribution to members who desire to 
purchase them. 

The total cost for publishing and distributing the BULLETIN from 
June 1, 1907, to May 31, 1908, was $5,155.19, of which amount $436.04 
was for postage. This shows’ an increase of $654.61 over the previous 
year. The cost of the July issue, which contained the Convention pro- 
ceedings, was $1,035.21, exclusive of envelopes and postage. The num- 
ber of pages contained in the BuLLeTIN for the year is 845, an increase 
of 111 over last year. 

There fave been distributed during the past year 123,500 copies of 
the BuLLeTIN, this being an increase of 15,300 copies over last year, 
which accounts for the additional cost. We are now distributing monthly 
about 9,500 copies to members and between three and four hundred copies 
to subscribers, exchanges and complimentary lists, including libraries, 
colleges and other institutions. 

A large number of BuLtetins have been mailed each month to 
concerns whose names have come to the National office as prospects for 
membership in the Association. Such parties in this way not only were 
enabled to see the value of the BULLETIN to their credit departments, 
but were put into touch with the Association’s current work. No piece of 
literature which the Association could specially prepare for extending 
membership could be so satisfactory as the MONTHLY BULLETIN. 

A number of the local associations during the past year have been 
publishing and distributing to their members. a monthly leaflet. Your 
Committee heartily endorses this movement. We believe this is of great 
value to the members at large, and to the different branches of the Asso- 
ciation, and we recommend that those who have not issued such a publi- 
cation consider the matter with a view to issuing a monthly leaflet. 

We urge each association publishing a leaflet to place the Secretary 
of the National Association on its mailing list and see that he receives 


a copy promptly, so that matters of interest may be reported through 
the pages of the BuLLeTINn. 
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, We ask each affiliated branch to keep the National office in close 
touch with its affairs. The local notes appearing in the BULLETIN are 
interesting to the members, keeping them in touch with what is going on 
in credit men’s circles. We strongly recommend that all local associations 
maintain a Committee on Business Literature. 

During the year the National office has issued about the first of each 
month a special letter addressed to presidents and secretaries of local 
associations. These letters contained matters which could not be fully 
dealt with in the BuLLETIN, furnished a resumé of the contents of the 
next issue of the Association’s monthly and discussed the work of the 
National and local associations, the primary object of these letters 
being to furnish the local associations publishing monthly leaflets with 
advance copy covering important association happenings. We strongly 
recommend the continuance of these letters. 

We have issued during the year several editions of the booklet “Is 
it Worth the Dues?” an edition of the “Constitution and By-laws” as 
adopted at the Chicago Convention with pages devoted to certain historical 
matter regarding the Association, and an edition of “Interstate Chaos” for 
the use of the Bankruptcy Committee. The last Convention directed that 
the publication of the pamphlet “Laws Regulating the Sale of Stocks of 
Goods in Bulk” be continued, but it has been unnecessary to print a 
new edition; however, during the year a supplement was added con- 
taining the bulk sales laws of states where such laws had been enacted 
subsequent to the date under which the pamphlet was originally pub- 
lished. It will now be necessary to print a further supplement containing 
the laws recently enacted in Mississippi and Ohio and the laws of Mary- 
land and Oklahoma as amended. 

Last year’s Committee recommended the publication of a reference . 
book oft the Exemption Laws. While endorsing fully this recommenda- 
tion we postponed definite action, having under consideration the advisa- 
bility of the Association issuing a more comprehensive publication, 
namely, “The Credit Man’s Diary,” suclf a publication to contain a page 
for memoranda for each day, statistical and other matter relative to the 
Association, in addition to which we recommend subjects such as 

National Bankruptcy Act, 

List of Referees in Bankruptcy, 

Synopsis of Bulk Sales, Exemption, Chattel Mortgage and Interest 
Laws, 

Statute of Limitations, 
and such other subjects as may appear to be useful to the credit man. We 
have obtained figures which convince us that “The Credit Man’s Diary” 
can be issued at a cost which compared with its value would be insig- 
nificant. 

We believe it would be of great benefit to the members of the 
Association to insert the following clause on their credit department 
stationery: “We are members of the National Association of Credit 
Men.” This will have a tendency to make the debtor respect the Associ- 
ation, and will no doubt have a good effect on jobbers and others who 
are not members of the Association toward influencing them to become 
members. In conclusion we offer the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Association publish under the direction of the 
Business Literature Committee of next year a book to be entitled “The 
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Credit Man’s Diary,” to contain matters similar to those outlined in this 
report. Copies to be sold to members only and at. cost.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


B. CLEVELAND, 

R. Kine, 

R. PAaIne, 

T. M. SActer, 

C. S. Faxon, Chairman. 


W 
W. 
a 


President Gettys—The report of the committee has been received, 
and we will consider the one resolution offered by this committee, 
which the secretary will read. 

The secretary read the resolution as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Association publish under the direction of the 
Business Literature Committee of next year a book to be entitled 
“The Credit Man’s Diary,” to contain matters similar to those out- 
lined in this report. Copies to be sold to members only and at cost.” 

Motion made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

H. Fornoff, Chicago—This “Credit Man’s Diary” should include 
a list of adjustment bureaus. 

President Gettys—Is the addition of that suggestion satisfactory 
to your committee? 

Mr. Faxon—Yées, sir. 

(Suggestion added to resolution.) 

P. B. Bethel, Louisville—Does not the list of adjustment bureaus 
already appear in the BULLETIN as published? 

President Gettys—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bethel—Would it be necessary to republish it then in this 
periodical ? ; 

President Gettys—Sometimes the BULLETIN is not conveniently at 
hand. 

Mr. Faxon—That is covered by the article which says that such 
other information as is suggested by the committee is to be printed. 
But it is a good suggestion and I accept the amendment. 

Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting the 
resolution as amended. 

G. Brown Hill, Pittsburgh—I offer the following resolution and 
move its adoption: 


“WHEREAS, The importance of bringing to the attention of the 
entire membership matters of fraudulent failures and others of equal 
importance, is recognized, and 


“Wuereas, The monthly BuLLetin of this Association has proved 
a splendid medium through which to reach the membership, be it 


“Resolved, That the various associations are urged to publish local 
monthly bulletins and that the Business Literature Committee be 
instructed to furnish the various associations copies of local bulletins 
now in use.” 

Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting reso- 
lution, and so ordered. 

President Gettys—The secretary will read an announcement. 

Secretary Meek—In compliance with the motion of Mr. Powell 
that a committee of three be appointed to draft resolutions concerning 
ex-President Cleveland’s death, the President announces the appoint- 
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ment of Mr. Powell, of Chicago, Mr. Biggs, of New York, and Mr. 
New, of Cleveland.. ' 


A recess was then taken until 2 o’clock, P. M., same day—Wednes- 
day, June 24, 1908. 


SECOND DAY. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Wednesday, June 24, 1908. 


The session of the convention called to order by President Gettys 
at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

President Gettys announced that the session would open by the 
reading of the report of the Credit Department Methods Committee, 
J. W. Spangler, Jr., chairman. 

It was as follows: 


Report of the Committee on Credit Department Methods. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Since last year’s meeting the Association has placed at the disposal 
of its members one more instrument of usefulness, namely, a legal 
department. Necessarily such a department must, for awhile, be 


conducted in the nature of an experiment. Its use, however, has been 
sufficient to establish its value, not only to the membership, but to the 
Association. Several instances are recorded where renewal of individual 
membership has been made possible through services rendered in this 
Department. Some of the demands upon the Bureau have required 
extraordinary labor, and served to indicate the necessity of placing some 
limit upon the free service which might reasonably be expected, and the 
scope of any single inquiry. Your Committee recommends the con- 
tinuance of the Legal Department under rules and regulations to be 
formulated by the Secretary-Treasurer and approved by the Board of 
Directors. 

The attention of the members to the matter of securing signed state- 
ments in such a manner-as to be available for the purpose of evidence 
in fraud cases, is strongly urged. Two or three cases have recently 
developed, where signed statements have been made the basis for the 
extension of credit, and in which the makers of the statements eventu- 
ally failed. An attempt was made to show that fraud had been com- 
mitted. In these cases the statements proved absolutely valueless as legal 
evidence, being imperfectly executed. The forms having been supplied 
by the parties extending the credit the fault was theirs. The property 
statement forms issued by the National Association of Credit Men, while 
perhaps not entirely perfect, at the same time more nearly meet the 
requirements than any other forms which have come under the notice of 
your Committee. The sale of these forms has continued throughout the 
year in about the usual volume. The following figures. show their sale 
in detail: 
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Sale of property statement blanks for year ending May 31, 1908. 
Form A, 10,950 
6,550 
3,125 
9,700 
4,250 
8,050 
3,525 
———._ 46, 150 


The demand for the Association’s blank which is used by members 
in exchanging credit information continued in satisfactory volume during 
the year, orders having been received for 115,250 copies. The Com- 
mittee strongly recommends to local associations publishing monthly 
leaflets the carrying of a standing notice ‘with reference to the prop- 
erty statement and trade inquiry blanks of the National Association, 
together with the statement that members can secure sample copies and 
price list from the National Office. 

Frequent inquiries have been made for a traveling salesman’s credit 
information blank, providing for a certain line of credit information, to 
accompany an initial order. Opinions obtained by your Committee from 
some of the principal jobbing and manufacturing houses, members of 
the Association, have established the desirability of such a form, which 
it is suggested should be drawn as simply as possible, to accomplish its 
purpose. 

There has also been brought to our attention a form of dunning 
letter, which has been adopted and approved by one or two local asso- 
ciations, to be sent out by our members to delinquent debtors. This letter 
contains a statement to the effect that if the claim is not paid promptly 
or within a certain time, the name of the delinquent will be reported to 
the National Association of Credit Men, and each member of that Asso- 
ciation will be notified of the debtor’s delinquency. This form of letter 
has been submitted by the National office to the attorney of the Associa- 
tion, who advises that while it ‘is entirely legal and proper for our 
organization to prepare a form of letter to be sent out in such cases, 
yet it would not be wise or even safe to embody in ‘a letter of this 
character any threat which the sender does not intend to carry out, or 
which from the nature of the case, he might not be able to carry out. 
The making of a threat of this character, which might not afterwards 
be fulfilled, would render the sender liable for violation of the postal 
laws,.and might also involve him in a suit for damages on the part 
of the debtor to whom the threat had been made. We submit this 
statement as a matter of caution, and for the information of all 
concerned. 

We have frequently called the attention of the Association to the 
subject of Collection Agencies, and particularly to those which require 
payment in advance. The receipt or contract of such concerns contains, 
almost invariably, clauses which render valueless any promise to refund 
all or any part of the money advanced and in the great majority of cases 
no collections whatever are made. Money paid to any such agency would 
be better given to charity. It is not alone important that our members 
should be protected against such agencies but that all business men 
be warned in this regard, for no business is too small to escape attention. 
The tribute of wasted money exacted by “pay in advance” concerns can- 


not be less than several hundred thousand dollars annually throughout 
the United States. 
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During the year the National office has replied to hundreds of 
inquiries regarding Collection Agencies, and has doubtless saved many 
members from loss. In the conduct of this line of work a mass of 
material has been gathered. 

Your Committee urges all members to report to the National office 
their experience with any Collection Agency with which they have 
had dealings, for by doing so they will assist the secretary in circulating 


Director 
Chairman Committee on Credit Department Methods 
J. W. SPANGLER, Jr. 
Dexter Horton & Company, Seattle; Wash. 


correct information; and we further urge that in all cases members 
’ investigate carefully before making contracts with agencies whose stand- 
ing and methods are unknown to them. The files of the National office 
are open to all members. 

A number of interesting and helpful articles have appeared in 
the Bulletin during the year, on subjects in line with the work of this 
Committee. The use of the Bulletin for such a purpose should be 
encouraged, and local associations are urged to devote at least one meet- 
ing in the year to a discussion on Credit Department Methods. 
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We bring before you for such action as you deem proper a matter 
which reached us too late to receive the attention we believe it deserves. 
In order to present it properly it is necessary to lay before you.a brief 
statement of facts. 

The Post-office Department of the United States officially recognizes 
a publication known as the “United States Official Postal Guide.” It 
exercises a supervision over the matter printed, and its consent must 
be obtained to any change in form or the incorporation of new matter. 
The guide contains a list of Post-offices, by states, showing the name of 
the Post-office, the county in which it is located and the number of rural 
free delivery routes centering there, as for example, 


New York. 
Amsterdam. 5 Montgomery. 


which, interpreted, means the Post Office at Amsterdam, Montgomery 
Cqunty, New York, with free rural delivery routes. Oftentimes an 
R. F. D. touches one or more places listed by the mercantile agencies. 
Many persons on rural free. delivery routes, in writing letters, have 
adopted a style of this kind, 


Amsterdam, R. F. D., No. 2, N. Y. 


A business house receiving an order showing the originating point in 
this style is unable to locate the would-be customer in the registers of the 
mercantile agencies, providing of course that the sender is regularly 
engaged in business. For instance, Jacob Miller, doing business at Perth, 
N. Y., a town covered by R. F. D. from Amsterdam, addresses a letter 
in the style referred to, which precludes his being located in the registers. 
We believe it would be a great advantage to business. men, one which 
would avoid much confusion and save endless trouble, were the Post- 


office Department to authorize a change in the present make-up of the 
guide, substituting the following style, or something similar to it: 


Amsterdam. 5 Montgomery. 
1. Names of towns in. italics. 
“ ii% “e «“ “ee 
125 “ “ 
3- “cc “ 
. “ce “ce 


In conclusion we offer the following resolutions : 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men favors the 
amending of business customs whereby commercial interests may be 
benefited and the welfare of all advanced, Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That each affiliated branch of the National Association of 
Credit Men is hereby requested to devote a regular meeting during the 
year to a discussion of Credit Department Methods, and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legal Bureau established by the authority of 
the Twelfth Annual Convention has proven valuable to the membership, 
and that it be continued under rules and regulations to be formulated by 
the Secretary-Treasurer and approved by the Board of Directors.” 

“Resolved, That a blank for the use of salesmen in gathering credit 
information in connection with initial orders would constitute a valuable 
' addition to the blanks issued by the Association, and that the incoming 
Committee on Credit Department Methods be authorized to prepare such 
a form. 
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“Resolved, That a copy of this report be placed before the Post- 
master-General of the United States, together with a request that the 
change recommended in the arrangement of the Official Postal Guide be 
put into effect at once.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. L. KEetoae, 

Sou. FRIEDENTHAL, 

L. L. Pacet, 

A. W. DoLanp, 

J. W. SPANGLER, Jr., Chairman. 


The following is presented for your consideration at the request of 
the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association: 

“Resolved, That our delegation to the next national convention sub- 
mit the following resolution and use proper effort to secure its passage. 

“Resolved, That the members of this Association, may, at their dis- 
cretion, cause to be submitted to their customers as emanating from the 
National Association, the following: 


‘The National Association of Credit Men,'in convention 
assembled, begs to suggest to merchants desiring to obtain goods 
on credit, that if they would incorporate in their financial state- 
ments amount of insurance on stock, names of companies, 
amounts of policies, dates of expiration, stating that there is 
a clause in above policies making loss, if any, payable to 

(any local banker) as Trustee to be paid, 
first to merchandise creditors whose sales have been made 
within a year from date of loss, balance to the assured, the same 
would be a great help to them as well as to the credit man in 
arriving at a proper line of credit.’ ” 


President Gettys—The report of the committee has been received, 
and we will take up the resolutions in order as offered on page 39. The 
secretary will read the first. 

The secretary read the first resolution as follows: 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men favors the 
amending of business customs whereby commercial interests may be 
benefited and the welfare of all advanced, Therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That each affiliated branch of the National Association of 
Credit Men is hereby requested to devote a regular meeting during the 
year to a discussion of Credit Department Methods.” 

W. P. Peter, Dallas—I move that the resolution be adopted. 

Motion seconded, unanimously carried, and resolution adopted. 

The secretary then read the second resolution as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Legal Bureau established by the authority of 
the Twelfth Annual Convention has proven valuable to the membership, 
and that it be continued under rules and regulations to be -formulated by 
the Secretary-Treasurer and approved by the Board of Directors.” 

Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting the 
resolution. 

“Resolved, That a blank for the use of salesmen in gathering credit 
information in connection with initial orders would constitute a valuable 
addition to the blanks issued by the Association, and that the incoming 
Committee on Credit Department Methods be authorized to prepare 
such a form.” . 
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Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting the resolu- 
tion. 

“Resolved, That'a copy of this report be placed before the Post- 
master-General of the United States, together with a request that the 
change recommended in the arrangement of the Official Postal Guide be 
put into effect at once.” 

Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting the 
resolution. 

The secretary then read the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the members of this Association may, at their 
discretion, cause to be submitted to their customers as emanating from 
the National Association, the following: 


‘The National Association of Credit Men, in convention 
assembled, begs to suggest to merchants desiring to obtain goods 
on credit, that if they would incorporate in their financial statements 
amount of insurance on stock, names of companies, amounts of 
policies, dates of expiration, stating that there is a clause in above 
policies making loss, if any, payable to (any local 
banker) as Trustee to be paid, first to merchandise creditors whose 
sales have been made within a year from date of loss, balance to 
the assured, the same would be a great help to them as well as 
to the credit man in arriving at a proper line of credit.’ ” 

J. H. Conrades, St. Louis—I move that the resolution be adopted. 
Motion seconded. 


W. P. Peter, Dallas—I have had some experience along this line, 
and I find that in many cases it is the fault of the credit men themselves 


* that they do not get the statements that they ought to have. This is a 


good resolution, and now if each of us will support it not only by our 
vote, but in practice we will find that it will be very valuable to us. 

Unanimously carried, and resolution adopted. 

The following resolution was offered by the Cleveland Association: 

“WHEREAS, Certain irregularities and improper methods on the part 
of several collection agencies have been brought to the attention of this 
Association, be it 

“Resolved, That we commend the action of the National Office in 
keeping before our membership during the past year constant reference 
to collection agencies whose methods are subject to criticism, and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to continue 
to secure accurate data regarding the methods of all collection agencies 
for the confidential use of interested members, and be it further 

“Resolved, That this Association urges its members to prosecute 
vigorously all cases of fraud and improper collection of moneys or fees, 
or any case in which ground for prosecution exists.” 

Motion made and seconded that the resolution be adopted. 

F. H. McAdow, Chicago—I do not want you to think that I feel 
so bad about this that I ought to make a confession; but sometimes 
confession is good for the soul, and I might just as well say that I was 
once an easy mark on this proposition. I think I will not name the 
agency, but I gave up the money; and after a year or so, when they 
had not made good, I had our attorney write a letter to the agency 
stating the facts and calling attention to the non-performance of the 
contract, and I think it was one day, or two days later—just time for 
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the representative of the agency to take the train and reach our office— 
when he came to me with the currency and gave it to me. I did not 
get heart disease, but a sensation something like that. I think the same 
ww followed by others possibly in similar cases, might bring the same 
result. 

Motion unanimously carried and resolution adopted. 

E. E. Northway, Cleveland—I desire to present a resolution: per- 
taining to the adoption of a uniform voucher check. The voucher checks 
now in use present a-great variety. Some are small, some large, some 
come to you with original invoices attached, others with a check ac- 
companying a voucher, and others a single check with a voucher arrange- 
ment on the back of the check. I believe it would materially facilitate 
handling vouchers if we had a uniform style of of voucher, and I there-. 
fore offer the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS, The use of the combined voucher check system is being 
quite universally adopted by the leading mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns of the country, and the different forms in use vary so much 
in size and arrangement of printed matter, space for signatures, etc., that 
much inconvenience is experienced by cashiers, accountants and bankers 
in determining just where signatures of the payee are to be made, both 
for receipt and endorsement, and 

“WHEREAS, It would greatly facilitate the use of such vouchers 
and tend to make the system more popular to have a uniform style of 
voucher adopted which would at once appeal to every wide-awake 
business concern as being simple and concise, and yet adequate in every 
particular to meet the requirements of a receipt in full of bills paid, 
Therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Credit Department Methods of 
the National Association of Credit Men take such action as may be 
necessary to bring before the American Bankers’ Association the subject 
of the adoption of a uniform combined voucher check that will receive 
universal approval.” 

Mr. Northway—I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Motion seconded. 

S. B. Lynd, Louisville—It is important that we should act only along 
lines that are worth while and will appeal to the sense of the business 
community as being of value. This resolution is of much importance. 
The banks (and I speak for one of them) have for a long time felt that 
this voucher check was a great nuisance. The banks have to do a great 
deal for the business public. It is true we are paid in a measure for 
what we do; but the voucher check has been a nuisance from its incep- 
tion. There is no form of it that can be anything but a nuisance. I am 
inclined to think that the Bankers’ Association (and I speak as a mem- 
ber of that association as well) would not look with favor upon any 
suggestions that would extend the use of the voucher check. I hope this 
resolution will not be adopted. 

Howard Marshall, New York—lI trust the motion will not prevail. 
The adoption of a universal voucher check is like the adoption of a uni- 
form statement blank, and we found that we could not get together on 
that. If any association should say to me, considering the nature of my 
business, operating five or six factories, that I should adopt one par- 
ticular voucher check, I should feel very much inclined to say to the 
association that they did not understand their business or mine when 
they ask me to do something which might perhaps be impossible. Now, 
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whether or not the voucher check should be used is a matter which it 
seems to me should be determined by each individual, and for this body 
to prescribe to merchants generally throughout the country a certain 
uniform voucher blank, seems to me absurd, and I trust the resolution 
will not prevail. 

A. C. Foster, Denver—I am of-opinion as a banker that the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association will not favor a so-called voucher check of the 
kind that is now generally in use, which usually folds; and a teller in 
order to see the name, and the amount, and where it is drawn, has to 
turn the check over twice. These checks are not uniform in size with 
other checks, and I believe as a general thing bankers throughout the 
country are opposed to the voucher check. 

H. M. Battin, Milwaukee—I move that the resolution be laid on the 
table. 

Seconded. 

President Gettys—Mr. Battin, I would ask as a favor that you 
withdraw that motion, and vote yea or nay on the question. 

Mr. Battin—My only idea was in sympathy with the man who 
offered the resolution. 

President Gettys—I think we have reached the point where we 
should hear from others. 

Mr. Battin—Very well, I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Ludlum—Would you mind reading the resolution again? 
I understand it is only the recommendation of a committee to confer 
with a committee of the American Bankers’ Association looking 
toward a uniform check or voucher, and I think that some good might 
come from it. 

(Resolution re-read by the secretary.) 

Kenneth R. Taylor, Cleveland—lf this voucher is a nuisance to 
the banks, why not let the banks take the question up and in the 
spirit of this resolution draw such a voucher as will be suitable to 
them? If this interests the bankers let the bankers say what they 
would like to have, put it before the merchants and ask them to adopt 
that particular voucher check that meets the views of the bankers. 

S. D. Buck, Baltimore—I am in favor of the check, because it 
saves a great deal of work for us, even if it entails some extra work 
on the part of the bank. The president of our bank said it was a 
sight of trouble, but omitting the curse, it is a saving of time to our 
Association, and our work, to have a duplicate voucher check. 

W. J. Duggan, St. Louis—lI believe that if this resolution is 
intended to make improvements in voucher checks, if nothing else 
were accomplished but to have adopted universally a voucher check 
which would not fold, it would be a very meritorious thing. 

The motion was put and lost, the result of the ballot on the 
motion being, ayes, 9I—and noes, I11. 

J. L. Kennard, Lincoln—In regard to the collection agencies I did 
not know that there was such information on tap as has been 
spoken of. 

President Gettys—Do you read your BULLETIN? 

Mr. Kennard—Sometimes. 

President Gettys—There being no further remarks or resolutions 
under this head we come to the report of the Investigation and 
Prosecution Committee, G. Brown Hill, chairman. 

Mr. Hill read the report as follows: 
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Report of the Investigation and Prosecution Committee. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
GENTLEMEN : 


This Association at its last annual convention reaffirmed and strength- 
ened its position in regard to commercial fraud through the work of 
searchingly investigating suspicious failures and of vigorously prosecut- 
ing cases when fraud is uncovered. For this purpose the establishment of 
special bureaus and prosecution funds by every local asso¢iation as the 
most practical method of making a consistent and concerted fight against 
dishonest failures was strongly endorsed and urged. 

Your Committee has repeatedly impressed upon the various associa- 
tions the importance of carrying out the recommendations of the National 
Association. Each association has been requested, as the first step in this 
work, to appoint a committee to consider the best plan and method of 
conducting such a bureau to handle cases, and the problems connected 
with the raising of a prosecution fund. With this accomplished, your 
Committee has urged that steps be taken to complete the organization of 
the bureau. To help in the preliminary steps your Committee prepared 
forms setting forth the objects, plan, rules and regulations, patterned after 
the forms used by the older bureaus, and a set of each, with recommenda- 
tions, were mailed to each association. These forms should materially aid 
the committees of the various associations in putting into effect the recom- 
mendations of the National Association. 

The insistent agitation urging the establishment of investigation and 
prosecution departments has not been without result. Twenty-four asso- 
ciations have formed bureaus and provided for funds, and several of the 
associations have informed your Committee that they expect soon to have 
bureaus in operation. Nine associations have funds aggregating nearly 
$100,000. 

In reviewing the progress made in any single department of associa- 
tion work during a given year it must be borne in mind that there is 
certain competition among the various National Committees to center the 
attention of the associations upon their respective duties and on the other 
hand a hesitancy on the part of the local association to undertake too 
much new work in any one year. While the work of an association is 
fixed on the establishment of bureaus for the exchange of credit informa- 
tion, and for the adjustment of embarrassed and insolvent estates, as has 
been the case to so great an extent during the past year, this should not 
necessarily hold back investigation and prosecution work. 

Your Committee is pleased to report that a great interest has been 
stimulated in this work, and a sentiment well established, that commercial 
piracy must be stopped through concerted and united action of creditors. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the formation of bureaus and the collec- 
tion of funds by pledge or otherwise, will necessarily be slow. 

The uncompromising stand which the Association has taken toward 
commercial dishonesty has attracted the attention of a number of business 
establishments who consider the prosecution of fraud one of the most 
important undertakings demanding the attention of organized credit men. 
Two of the organizations which became affiliated with the Association 
during the past year took up this problem immediately after receiving 
their charters. : ; 

The experience of the associations which have had bureaus in opera- 
tion for three years or more proves that criminal prosecutions lessen the 
number of dishonest failures and clearly indicates the moral effect is of 
even greater importance. The result is that great good is accomplished 
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with a moderate expenditure, as shown by the fact that the Denver Asso- 
‘ciation has made an assessment of only 19% per cent. in ten years, while 
at Los Angeles, Milwaukee and Salt Lake City a call of 5 per cent. has 
been necessary during periods of from three to seven years, and Omaha 
has still to make an assessment. The plan is to give the existence of the 
fund as much publicity as possible, and this has the desired effect. 
During the past year several cases of fraud, successfully prosecuted 
in the Courts, have been sketched in the BULLETIN. The purpose of this 


Chairman Conwmittee on Investigation and Prosecution 


G. BROWN HILL 
Doubleday-Hill Electric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


is to show that it is possible to punish the commercial crook, also that the 
officers of the law are ready to assist creditors when satisfied a com- 
promise settlement is not being sought. Members of the association 
everywhere should call to the attention of the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Committee cases which they believe to be fraudulent, for publication 
in the National BULLETIN and the various local bulletins. This is neces- 
sary not only to bring such cases to the attention of interested creditors 
but to emphasize the importance of the work. 
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Your Committee made an attempt to secure statistics relating to 
commercial fraud, but found that reliable and accurate information is not 
obtainable. Bradstreet, in the table of commercial failures, shows 
“fraud” as fourth in the scale for the year 1907, but the number of cases 
of fraud given is unquestionably too low. From information gathered, 
the Committee finds that fraud is practiced more in some sections and in 
certain lines than in others, and concludes that this is due to lack of 
concerted action through organization in these sections and lines, for 
prosecution of fraud is too difficult and expensive generally to be under- 
taken by creditors singly. The reliance of the swindler is the lack of 
this concerted action on the part of creditors. Several trade organiza- 
tions are handling cases of fraudulent failures occurring in their special 
lines. 

Your Committee has given considerable care to the study of reme- 
dies in connection with fraud provided by the laws of the United States 
and the states, taking Pennsylvania as an example. The conclusion 
reached is that the Federal laws and particularly the Bankruptcy Law, 
offer the best means of punishing the wrongdoer. Under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, as with most states, all crimes are defined by statute and 
are limited in scope, actions for commercial fraud being confined princi- 
pally to the obtaining of goods by false pretense, whereas the National 
Bankruptcy Law affords ample means for apprehending and punishing 
offenders. Your Committee recommends that officers and members of 
investigation and prosecution committees of the various local associations 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with and make comparison between the 
laws of the respective states and the United States defining offenses and 
the punishment of offenders in order to know the necessary procedure, 
and the Committee also recommends and urges the very general use of 
the property statement blanks issued by the Association. A signed state- 
ment is very important in establishing proof of fraud. 

It is interesting to note what business houses, aroused to the neces- 
sity of fighting dishonesty in commercial transactions, are doing to 
accomplish the desired results. As an illustration, a number of prominent 
New York houses organized three years ago for this purpose, each 
paying dues of two hundred dollars per year. They consider this sum 
a premium of insurance against plunder through fraudulent failure. 
They have been remarkably successful in securing convictions, and have 
obtained the disbarment of attorneys who were accomplices of the plund- 
erers. The work of this organization and our own bureaus for prosecut- 
ing fraud proves conclusively that business men need only to be shown 
results to join in a concerted effort to rid the country of commercial 
crooks and robbers. . 

Through this report your Committee makes a further and renewed 
appeal to all members to unite on some definite and uniform plan to make 
it more difficult if not impossible for the commercial swindler success- 
fully to prey upon the business interests of the eountry. Not one asso- 
ciation should neglect this duty. Whatever plan is adopted it must have 
permanency. Satisfactory results will not come from temporarily organ- 
izing to handle specific cases; it is the permanent organization and fund, 
thoroughly advertised, which will gain the great moral effect. Persistent 
and earnest effort on the part of our entire organization to punish com- 
mercial dishonesty will secure the enthusiastic support of all business men 
with the interests of their country at heart. 

The Committee recommends that the various prosecution bureaus act 
with the National Committee and report all fraudulent cases or those in 
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which fraud is suspected, to the National Chairman, or to the Secretary 
of this Association for publication in the BULLETIN, also to be communi- 
cated to associations likely to be interested in the particular case, and the 
Committee further recommends that a meeting of those connected with 
this branch of association work be held at an early date to discuss matters 
in connection with the work and to devise and adopt methods for the 
systematic and united conduct: of the work. 
Your Committee submits the following resolutions: 


“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit. Men since its organ- 
ization has given its support and has actively labored to secure legisla- 
tion to protect the commercial interests of this country against fraud; 
and ; 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men, by appropriate 
resolutions, has steadily encouraged and urged its affiliated associations 
to establish prosecution bureaus for the purpose of making searching 
investigation in all cases where fraud is indicated, and for prosecuting 
where the evidence warrants, and 


“WHereas, Many of the associations have established such bureaus 
to carry on the work, be it 


“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men heartily 
appreciates the responses made to its recommendations by certain of the 
affiliated associations and approves the positive stand which they have 
taken against the operations of fraudulent debtors, and the officers of 
this Association are hereby directed to urge the officers of each of the 
affiliated associations: which have not established investigation and prose- 
cution bureaus to proceed in this work at once, and be it further 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men urges its 
members individually and severally to give their earnest support both 
moral and financial to all plans and efforts intended to eradicate com- 
mercial fraud, to co-operate in the punishment of fraudulent debtors and 
refrain from entering into any compromise or from condoning any 
offense committed by them.” 

Further, your Committee earnestly recommends the adoption of the 
following resolution : 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men is uncomprom- 
isingly opposed to fraud and is endeavoring in every way to assist its 
affiliated associations to establish special bureaus and funds for the work 
of investigation and prosecution, and 


“WHEREAS, The business interests of this country can be safeguarded 
against fraud through the united and concerted effort of the entire mem- 
bership of this Association through a central body, be it 

“Resolved, That the Investigation and. Prosecution Committee is 
hereby authorized to negotiate with the Pinkerton National Detective 
Agency for the use of its name and services for the. purpose of publicity 
and for the work of prosecuting cases of commercial fraud and is 
instructed to submit a report without delay to the Board of Directors 
of this Association for earliest possible action.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. H. Pappock, 

T. W. Austin, 

Cuas. B. SaAwyYeEr, 
HERMAN FLatau, 

G. Brown Hitt, Chairman. 





Mr. Hill—I move the acceptance of the report and the adoption 
of the resolutions. 

President Gettys—The adoption of the resolutions read by the 
chairman of the Investigation and Prosecution Committee has been 
moved, and we will consider resolution No. 1, which the secretary 
will read again. 

The secretary read the following resolution: 


“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men sirice its 
organization has given its support and has actively labored to secure 
legislation to protect the commercial interests of this country against 
fraud; and 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men, by appro- 
priate resolutions, has steadily encouraged and urged its affiliated 
associations to establish prosecution bureaus for the purpose of 
making searching investigation in all cases where fraud is indicated, 
and for prosecuting where the evidence warrants, and 

“WHEREAS, Many of the associations have established such 
bureaus to carry on the work, be it 


“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men heartily 
appreciates the responses made to its recommendations by certain of 
the affiliated associations and approves the positive stand which they 
have taken against the operations of fraudulent debtors, and the 
officers of this Association are hereby directed to urge the officers of 
each of the affiliated associations which have not established investi- 
gation and prosecution bureaus to proceed in this work at once.” 

Motion seconded to adopt the resolution, carried and resolution 
unanimously adopted. 

President Gettys—The secretary will read the next resolution. 

The secretary read the next resolution as follows: 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men urges its 
members individually and severally to give their earnest support both 
moral and financial to all plans and efforts intended to eradicate com- 
mercial fraud, to co-operate in the punishment of fraudulent debtors 
and refrain from entering into any compromise or from condoning 
any offense committed by them.” 

Motion made and seconded that the resolution be adopted. 

Arthur Parsons, Salt Lake City—For the information of the 
delegates here assembled I would like to state that the Utah Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men early recognized the importance of having a 
prosecution fund at its hand. While it was not possible, perhaps, 
to raise the necessary fund in one day, a motion prevailed among 
the members of the association there, that they would pledge them- 
selves to raise a fund of $10,000 for the prosecution of any fraudulent 
debtor who might come under their jurisdiction. Subsequently from 
the subscriptions of the members, and the profits accruing to the 
association from business handled, we found during the last year 
that we had a surplus of cash on hand. The Utah Association of 
Credit Men is an incorporated association, but it does not pay divi- 
dends upon its stock. Consequently, when we have an accumulation 
of funds we provide some method of distributing them which shall 
be of general advantage to the members of the association, and 
finding we had about $1,500 on hand that was lying idle in the bank, 
we passed a resolution that that $1,500 should be appropriated to the 
fund for the prosecution of fraudulent debtors, and we deducted it, 
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took it away, or made it a separate investment from our other cash, 
and invested it upon good security, and are drawing 6 per cent. 
interest on that $1,500,.which we hold as a nucleus for a prosecution 
fund. It is loaned in such a way that it is returnable upon demand, 
so that in case of emergency the fund would be at our immediate 
disposal. I thought that might be a suggestion which would be 
approved by the delegates here, and serve as a model for action on 
their part. 

Motion unanimously carried, and resolution adopted. 

The secretary then read the following resolution: 


“WHEREAS, The National Association of Credit Men is uncom- 
promisingly opposed to fraud and is endeavoring in every way to 
assist its affiliated associations to establish special bureaus and funds 
for the work of investigation and prosecution, and 

“WHerEAS, The business interests of this country can be safe- 
guarded against fraud through the united and concerted effort of the 
entire membership of this Association through a central body, be it 

“Resolved, That the Investigation and Prosecution Committee 
is hereby auhorized to negotiate with the Pinkerton National Detec- 
tive Agency for the use of its name and services for the purpose of 
publicity and for the work of prosecuting cases of commercial fraud 
and is instructed to submit a report without delay to the Board of 
Directors of this Association for earliest possible action.” 

Mr. Hill moved the adoption of the resolution. 

Motion seconded. 

OQ. G. Fessenden, New York—I think the committee hardly real- 
izes what it is undertaking in this resolution. It so happens that I 
have been president for the last ten years of the Jewelers’ Protective 
Union, that employs the Pinkertons. That organization has never 
failed to convict a man who has robbed a member; but we have been 
compelled to have a fund of between $100,000 and $150,000; we pay 
out for detective services thousands of dollars every year, and I am 
very sure that if this resolution was passed we would have to raise a 
great deal of money to pay for the services of the Pinkertons. I think 
that every local association could take care of that matter very much 
better than the National Association, which really has no funds for 
the purpose contemplated by the committee. 

Mr. Hill—In support of this resolution I would say that it is not 
the idea to saddle expense upon the National Association. The object 
is to leave the work of investigation and prosecution to the various 
local associations. This is simply a recommendation to the board of 
directors for them to act upon. The idea is principally to secure 
publicity, to use the name of the agency which is mentioned in the 
resolution, for the purpose of publicity, more than for anything else. 
The et Detective Agency is the only organization of the kind 
which is national in character, which has offices in twenty-two of the 
cities of the country. A case came up in May in Los Angeles of a 
debtor who absconded from Santa Anna, Cal., owing $9,000, and the 
Pinkertons, by means of the immediate co-operation of their many 
offices, readily located the fugitive. 

F. H. McAdow, Chicago—I would like to ask Mr. Hill if he would 
accept an amendment in this form: instead of saying in this resolu- 
tion, “The Pinkerton National Detective Agency,” would it not be 
better and more in keeping with our established policy as an associa- 
tion, if we merely said in the resolution, “a detective agency of 
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national reputation.” In that way we are not violating our well- 
established principle not to endorse any particular organization. If 
the board afterwards arranges with the Pinkertons that is all right, 
and is a matter of business, but we will not have given the agency an 
endorsement in advance by passing this resolution. 

Mr. Hill—That amendment is satisfactory to the committee and 
will be accepted by it. 

Thomas P. Robbins, Cleveland—I think the general purpose of the 
resolution is fine, but I want to make this suggestion: the directors will 
be called upon to determine how feasible it is, as to what kind of a 
contract we should make, and I think when you gentlemen representing 
your different branches vote to-day, you ought to help the directors to 
determine how ‘they will provide the immense sum that it will cost to 
accomplish this work. We tried as a national body to have a posecution 
fund and found it impracticable. It seems to me that I can forecast that 
this action will travel back to each of your associations. It seems to me 
that that is the ultimate logical end of it. 

George W. Curtis, Fort Worth—I want to say just a word and call 
attention to what I believe is side-tracking the real purpose and intent of 
this organization. A resolution of this-kind, even with the meat cut out 
_ of the nut, as Mr. McAdow proposes, and as was accepted by the mover, 
puts us before the public in the light of dealing with criminals in a pro- 
nounced sense. I very much regret that a resolution of this kind should 
ever be offered before this body. If we as credit men, and as men con- 
nected with firms who have something to do with credit directly or 
inairectly, do not in advance protect ourselves in the ordinary commer- 
cial way, the ordinary mercantile way, the ordinary way of man to man, 
I think it is time we went out of business. The linking of the name 
of the Pinkerton Agency with the name of the National Association of 
Credit Men, is to my mind an outrage which we cannot afford to adopt 
by an affirmative vote, and I trust you will vote the resolution down. 

Mr. Hill—I would like to ask the gentleman if he is opposed to 
the publicity of the work of investigation and prosecution on the part of 
the National Association and the affiliated associations? 

Mr. Curtis—I am not, in this sense, that we use every honest legiti- 
mate means to prevent fraud and to detect it when committed, and to pun- 
ish it when detected; but when it comes to going into detective methods 
in the ordinary criminal channels, I declare myself emphatically in 
opposition. 

Mr. Hill—This resolution contemplates the work in connection with 
investigation and prosecution only. 

Edward F. Sheffey, Lynchburg—If this resolution passes we must 
not lose sight of the fact that criminals will understand that we mean 
business, and will govern themselves accordingly. An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure; and I am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
movement. 

Lee M. Hutchins, Grand Rapids—I am in sympathy with the ast 
speaker. I want to suggest that possibly even more influential bodies 
in the United States than the Credit Men’s Association, have, during the 
last ten years, done this very same thing, and in justice to the committee I 
want to say that this is practically a recommendation. After having inves- 
tigated the matter the committee turns it over to the board of directors of 
this Association for final disposition; and it will be for the board to 
ascertain what the merit of this proposition is, and whether it has been 
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used by other important and responsible bodies with whom we will be 
glad to affiliate at the present time. 

A. C. Foster, Denver—I do not understand that this motion means 
that we are to be involved in any expense. It simply means that this mat- 
ter is to be taken up with some detective agencies, or someone to look into 
the matter. We all know that the American Bankers’ Association had a 
plan by which they fought off criminals; and each banker hangs in his 
office a sign reading “Member American Bankers’ Association.” That 
sign means that when a dishonest act is committed against one of the 
banks it will be followed up forever, if necessary. 

Frank T. Day, Indianapolis—The question that is sought to be 
answered by this resolution is a very vexatious one. It is to follow a 
man beyond the borders of your own state, or the state. of his previous 
location, and to locate a man who has absconded. As I understand the 
resolution it does not contemplate any expense, but simply puts the mat- 
ter before the board of directors for final disposal. I believe that we 
can depend upon the board of directors of this Association to dispose of 
the matter wisely. 

W. F. Bosbyshell, Los Angeles—I have been connected with two 
cases in Los Angeles. We have achieved a certain notoriety from them. 
Our local body went after certain men as hard as possible; but it was 
new business, and although we had good cases we were not as successful 
as we would like to have been; we are a bit discouraged, and are looking 
to this body to find what action you are going to take for our encourage- 
ment in the future. 

A. P. Foute, Fort Worth—I am convinced that the deterrent effect 
of the passage of this resolution will save thousands of dollars to the 
creditors of this country. The mere fact that you can say to the creditors 
of the country, who have been defrauded, that you can get the result 
that this resolution justifies, warrants its adoption, and I want to see 
it go through. 

Motion made, seconded and carried, adopting the resolution. 

David S. Ludlum, Philadelphia—I offer the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That each local association make an effort to have an 
attorney of its own selection designated as a special assistant United 
States District Attorney in the federal jurisdiction in which it is located.” 

Seconded. 

F. H. Randel, Cleveland—What is the object of the resolution? 

Mr. Ludlum—The Merchants’ Protective Association in New York 
has done more to punish fraudulent debtors than any other organiza- 
tion I know of, and their success lies largely in having secured the 
appointment of an attorney of their own selection as a special assistant 

nited States District Attorney. The attorney selected is familiar with 
the mercantile business, familiar with mercantile failures. The appoint- 
ment does not cost a dollar. The authorities are very glad to designate 
somebody that the merchants select, and I think if we had appointed in 
the United States forty or fifty special assistant United States District 
Attorneys we would prevent more fraud in one year than we can in 
ten under present methods. 

Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting the 
resolution. 

H. Powell, Chicago—I desire to obtain the unanimous consent of 
the convention to the introduction of a resolution. 

President’ Gettys—Unanimous consent is given. 

Charles Biggs, New York—At the request of Mr. Powell I will read 
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the resolution formulated by the committee appointed by you, and ask 
its adoption by the convention. 

“Wuereas, A great citizen, twice,an honored President of these 
United States, has passed from among us, now therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we the members of the National Association of 
Credit Men in convention assembled at Denver, Colorado, this 24th day 
of June, 1908, do as American citizens, hereby express our deep sorrow 
at the loss the nation has sustained by the death of Grover Cleveland.” 

M. E. Bannin, New York—I rise to second the resolution, and also 
ask that the convention act upon it by a rising vote. 

President Gettys—All in favor of the resolution will in all due 
solemnity rise. 

Unanimously carried. 

A. C. Foster, Denver—Is a resolution on this last subject in order, 
that is on the subject of the investigation and prosecution fund? 

President Gettys—We are still under open parliament. 

Mr. Foster—For the last ten years the Denver Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation has had a fund averaging about $10,000, for the purpose of 
prosecuting fraudulent cases. Our experience has shown this, that the 
greatest benefit of that fund is the fact that there is such a fund. Some 
months ago our association appointed a committee with the idea of 
advertising the existence of this fund. Through the efforts of this 
committee articles were prepared and published in every important 
newspaper, and in every trade journal in this section of the country, 
and having that work in view, I would like to present this resolution, 
and I move its adoption. 

The resolution was read by the secretary as follows: 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men urges those 
affiliated local associations which have, or may in the future establish 
funds for the investigation and prosecution of fraudulent failures to give 
wide publicity to the existence of such funds through the medium of 
the press and trade journals of their respective trade territories and to 
appoint special publicity committees for that purpose.” 

Motion seconded, unanimously carried, and resolution adopted. 

President Gettys—The Committee on Nominations for directors to 
fill vacancies has handed in a report. The secretary will please read it. 

The secretary read the report as follows: 


NOMINEES FOR THE BoarD OF DIRECTORS: 
. C. Foster, Denver, Colorado. 
. C. Musuet, Los Angeles, California. 
. S. Faxon, Memphis, Tennessee. 
OHN L. PoweLt, Wichita, Kansas. 
RANK J. La Morte, Baltimore, Maryland. 
. R. Sattspury, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
. W. SPANGLER, JR., Seattle, Washington. 
H. G. Moore, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Georce K. Smita, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
O..H. Perry, Columbus, Ohio. 
Frep L: Howarp, Boston, Massachusetts. 
ArtHur Parsons, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Wiitram Atren Dyer, Syracuse, New York. 
Davin S. Luptum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The seven candidates receiving the highest number of votes will 
be elected for a term of two years. 
J. B. Pearce, Chairman, 
453 Oscar WELLS, Secretary. 





a The report of the Auditing Committee was then presented as 
ollows : 
To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men: 

The undersigned, constituting your Auditing Committee, beg 
leave to submit the following report: We have carefully and thor- 
oughly examined the books and records of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
setting forth the receipts and disbursements of his office for the fiscal 
year ending June 1, 1908, and find same correct. 

We take pleasure in complimenting the Secretary-Treasurer on 
the system employed, and on the detail, care and completeness with 
which his accounts are kept; and we cannot suggest any improve- 
ments on the methods at present in use. 


F. L. Ponp, 
J. L. McWuorter, 
A. W. Picxrorp, Chairman. 


Denver, June 24, 1908. 
Motion made, seconded, and unanimously carried adopting the 
report. 

President Gettys—There has never been a time when credit men 
have been more interested in crop conditions and in present business 
conditions than now. This subject is of vital importance to us all. 
We read the trade papers and secure information which has cost a 
great deal of money, but we cannot tell how much is speculative. 
We are now to have at first hand statements covering business condi- 
tions in all parts of the country. The secretary will call the roll, 
and the gentlemen selected to respond will please step to the front 
as their names are read. 


H. E. Cuoarte, or THE J. K. Orr SHoz Company, ATLANTA, GA, 


Trade conditions in my state and section, while not all that 
could be desired at this moment, are not unpromising. The season 
of stress through which we have just passed has had its lessons and 
I think I may say we have profited by them. 

The principal lesson has been that we should do business nearer 
the basis of invested capital and speculate less upon the future. And 
yet we should not overlook the fact that hardly less harmful in its 
effects than excessive optimism is ultra-conservatism, and we should 
steer a middle course. Prudent merchants are buying closer to their 
needs and nearer home, and thus stocks are being reduced to safer 
proportions. 

Failures have occurred in many instances because of the with- 
drawal of the usual bank accommodations, but the worst of these are 
over and those who have managed to keep their heads above water 
will be all the stronger for the season of discipline through which 
they have passed. ; 

Present figures presage a fair ‘price for our great staple, cotton, 
and, while it is early in the season to speculate upon the size, of the 
crop, conditions at this time are not unfavorable to an average yield. 

The best thought among business men of our section presents the 
opinion that the recent currency law, while not likely to be invoked, 
if of such value potentially as will make possible the moving of the 
seven and a half billions of farm products of the country this year, 
. without danger of further panics. 

In a word, the feeling prevails very generally that after the presi- 
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dential election the country will settle down in good earnest and that 
the net result of our late financial unpleasantness will be, not a loss, but 
a gain. 

F. J. La Morte, or THE CHESAPEAKE SHOE ComMPANY, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


I was very careful for this report to make a canvass of our jobbing 
and manufacturing interests because I realized how very important it was 
to have facts. By canvassing I found that the manufacturing and job- 
bing interests of Baltimore for five months of 1908 did a business 
amounting to 90 per cent. of what was done in the same period in 1907, 
and they equalled that done during the same period in 1906. 1907 
presented our best spring season. 

The number of failures has not been unusual. 

Our city has not been burdened with unemployed labor for the 
reason that we are now expending a fund of about fifteen million dollars 
for the construction of a general sewerage system. 

We also found with reference to business from the districts where 
fruit products are raised that it showed an increase over previous years. 
Our loss was heaviest in the industrial districts, but on the whole we had 
go per cent. of 1907 business. 


W. H. Makin, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


While Birmingham suffered during the last panic, the city is now 
on top. She is the Pittsburgh of the South. Our population has been 
increased, by taking in Greater Birmingham, from a population of 
100,000. to 125,000. The United States Steel Corporation has recently 
bought the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company and is now 
spending several million dollars in improvements and every man in the 
district who wants work can get it. Our.iron ore, coal and limestone 
deposits are inexhaustible and the solidity of the Birmingham district 
is unquestionable. During the past two weeks we have sold over half a 
million tons of iron. 


J. G. H. Gravetey, or THE CAPITAL BROKERAGE & Comm. CoMPANY, 
Botse, JDAHO. 

T am very glad to report that in southern Idaho we will have the 
greatest year that Idaho has ever experienced. The irrigation projects of 
the Government and of the local enterprises are bringing in a great many 

eople. There has already been over twenty million dollars invested in 
irrigation projects in southern Idaho. We have over nine thousand 
miles of main ditches to-day. The indications are that the immigration in 
the next sixty days will be greater than ever known. We are receiving 
letters from all over the country, and more particularly the east, from 
parties interested in farming, and they are indicating their intention to 
come out this fall. The wool industry at one time looked rather dark 
for us, but now that the prices are being advanced and the money is 
coming into the banks, it is relieving the situation very materially, and we 
anticipate a very thriving business among the merchants, as our banks, 
through the money received from the wool men, will immediately be 
loaned in mercantile channels. 

Taking everything into consideration, we look for the most prosper- 
ous year we have had. 

This has been a late spring in Idaho, we have had much more rain 
than usual, and, of course, no late frosts. Our fruit and cereal crops, 
therefore, are in unusually fine condition. Idaho will produce more new - 
wealth this year than in any previous year in its history. 
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Our wholesale houses did a larger business in May, 1908, than in 
May, 1907 ; in the case of one grocery house the increase was 20 per cent. 
All report an increase and conditions good. 

Within the last four weeks three new banks have been authorized 
to do business, and a new bank is now being organized in Boise. 

The records show that 105,000 acres of land with the accompanying 
water rights have been purchased since May roth from the various 
companies. 


The sheep and cattle men have arranged to dispose of their products 
at a fair margin. 

To summarize: All indications point to this as a banner year for 
Boise, Idaho. We will have more money for development and with which 
to buy the products of eastern mills than ever before. Such conditions 
among producing states must force prosperity to the doors of every 
community in the country. 

Idaho has in all about 1,025 separate canals and irrigation ditches ; 
she has 13 Carey Act projects, covering 886,500 acres; Twin Falls- 
Salmon, 14 projects, 1,036,500 acres, and two government reclamation 
projects, reclaiming 522,000 acres. 

At least 100,000 acres are now being cultivated by the process of 
dry farming with surprising success. ; 

Last year Boise shipped 68 cars of apples, 281 cars of prunes. The 
apples brought $2 per box at the cars, and prunes brought $30 per ton 
loose at packing house. Pears brought $30 to $60 per ton loose at pack- 
ing house. One acre of strawberries gave an income of $850. 


Grorce H. Graves, oF WaLwortH Mere. Co., Boston, Mass. 


In New England there has been a marked improvement in the signs 


of the times during the past few weeks. In my own line of business— 
the manufacture of brass and iron goods—the outlook is encouraging. 
Statistics gathered several weeks ago from forty-five manufacturers in 
seventeen states may be of interest. 

They show that twenty-six concerns were then running full time, 
against nineteen on reduced schedules. The average shrinkage in Janu- 
ary business was 36% per cent., and in February 33 1-3 per cent. Forty- 
one concerns had not reduced wages, against four that had. Of the 
opinions expressed regarding the future outlook, twenty-eight were 
favorable, against ten unfavorable. 

It is reasonable to assume that conditions have improved materially 
since these figures were compiled, several weeks ago. 

From returns made by two hundred and nineteen labor unions in 
Massachusetts to the State Bureau of Labor, it appears that nine thou- 
sand members were out of work on April 1st, out of a total membership 
of fifty-six thousand. 

Expressions were recently sought from the mayors of fifteen 
manufacturing cities making up Greater Boston, as to the business 
outlook for the near future. Those cities give employment to many 
thousands of people in normal times. The reports were nearly all 
favorable. 

In summing up it may safely be stated that, even if we discount 
the possible effect of “boosters,” or the possible enthusiastic over- 

, drawing of statements, there has really been a very decided improve- 
ment in the east during the past few weeks—not so much~because of 
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the great increase in the volume of sales, but in the showing of 
renewal of confidence for which business is waiting. 

It has been estimated that thirty-five thousand hands in New 
England went back to work on full time June rst. 

Building operations of considerable dimensions are in sight in 
the various New England cities and revival of construction is always 
considered a sign of returning prosperity. The financial situation. in 
the east is easy at the present time, with indications of more firmness 
in money rates later. 


A. J. Hoerner, or A. Horrner & Sons, BurFra.o, N. Y. 


From information which reaches us, our situation is somewhat 
similar to that of other sections of. the country. Whatever depression 
we may have suffered is not altogether on account of the money strin- 
gency, but largely because of lack of confidence together with 
unfavorable weather. Just as we write this letter, we are informed 
that one plate mill here is very busy with new orders, and is asking 
us to anticipate wants for at least one week, whereas, since the latter 
part of last’ year, it has accepted our orders one day and delivered 
the goods the next day. 

The pessimist has been in the limelight. The optimist is becom- 
ing prominent. The past and present we know—the future no man 
can tell. We, however, are confidently hopeful. And why should 
we not be? We are wealthier to-day than ever before in the history 
of the world. The farmers, generally, were never more satisfied with 
conditions than now. This has been one of the most favorable seasons 
for them in a generation. When the farmer feels good, he can carry 
a tremendous load. After all, it is a fact that we must look to Mother 
Earth, for it is certain that the real prosperity of this country is based 
on agriculture. Neither politician nor financier can withhold prosper- 
ous times if we have good crops this fall, and all signs now point to 
a “hummer.” 

“Faith is the substance of things hoped for; the evidence of things 
not seen.” 

A synopsis of trade in our immediate locality for the first five 
months of this year, as compared with the corresponding period for 
last year, is as follows: 


Millinery 

Woolens 

Groceries 

Soap Manufacturing 
Belting 

Boots and Shoes 


Dry Goods 

Hardware 

Lumber 

Paper 

Paints, Oil and Glass 
Plumbers’ Supplies 
Underwear, Men’s Furnishings 


We are indebted to our friends in the rural district for being able 
to make such a favorable showing—as in the centers where manufac- 
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turing plants are numerous, or railroad business is prominent, the 
falling off has been excessive. 


F. H. McApow, or Staver Carriace Co., Cuicaco, IL. 


The condition in Chicago as reflected by bank clearings for the first 
five months of 1908, shows a decrease for 1907 of $278,000,000, but an 
increase over the corresponding period of 1906 of $377,000,000. The 


Director 
GEO. K. SMITH 
Simonds Mfg. Company, New Orleans, La. 


commercial paper houses state it in this way: There has been an enormous 
liquidation in merchandise lines, in debts of mercantile concerns, and as 
business improves this fact will tend to increase borrowing to that extent 
as well as improve the credit and standing of business concerns, and if 
political parties do not inaugurate a campaign too unsettled there will be 
a marked revival in trade. » Four leading lines of trade report a decrease 
for five months, averaging from 33 I-3 to 50 per cent. The 50 per cent. 
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reduction is in luxuries and in iron and steel. Seven houses report a gain 
over 1907. The entire forty lines report a positive prospective increase 
for, fall trade, although the first orders are coming in smaller than the 
time of year would seem to warrant, but the outlook is that the volume 
of.a normal year will be reached before the season closes. The commercial 
agencies give their reasons: That there is less fear of lower prices and this 
feeling is restoring confidence ; there was no great accumulation of mer- 
chandise stocks on hand when the depression came, and therefore, as 
soon as the buying movement starts in, it will not be hindered by over- 
stock. In May the railroads borrowed on bonds, notes and stocks, $154,- 
000,000, against $52,000,000 in May, 1907, the inference being that this 
amount borrowed will at once enter into construction work and increase 
demand. The savings deposits are increasing. Building permits for the 
first five months of 1908 are about the same as for the corresponding 
period of 1907.: There is a greater volume of trade moving over the rail- 
reads than for the same period six weeks ago. The grain receipts and 
shipments are averaging one million dollars per day, and the whole tone 
in the Chicago market is one of optimism and immediate improvement. 


W. B. Jounston, oF THE P. R. MitcHett Co., Cincinnati, On10. 


To quote the words of a jobber in New York City, “Things are not 
quite right just yet but they are getting there,” in Cincinnati, but we are 
glad to say that the outlook for good business is encouraging. There is 
a decidedly better feeling prevalent in almost all lines. Clothing manu- 
facturers state that the outlook is bright, collections improved, cancella- 
tions few, and they look for increased business in the fall season. Dry- 
goods houses report that they are much encouraged and look for early fall 
business. The fact that country merchants have allowed their stocks to 
reach low ebb, having bought from hand to mouth during the spring sea- 
son, indicates an early improvement in trade. The shoe manufacturers 
are busy, a number of manufacturers having increased their output. 
Manufacturers and jobbers in other lines are optimistic and looking for 
good fall trade. The harvest will be huge, farmers will have plenty of 
money, and if our friends, the National Prosperity Committee, can only 
induce them to spend it the millenium will be on the way. 


A. L. Somers, oF Francis Wipcar & Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


In compiling the report for Cleveland, I consulted twenty-five or 
more parties representing different and divers lines of trade. With but 
one exception their expressions and opinions were very: encouraging and 
are briefly stated in the following: 

Business is in a healthy and satisfactory condition in nearly every 
line, both as to volume and collections with a marked improvement as 
compared with six months ago. By the majority of opinions received, it 
is shown that the volume of business is about 80 to 90 per cent. of normal 
and collections only about 5 per cent, behind normal, and the outlook for 
fall business is most encouraging. 

The iron and steel industry is a large factor in our locality, and the 
expression ffom those engaged in these lines is quite optimistic; so, I may 
say, Cleveland is quite optimistic as to trade conditions. 


Ottver H. Perry, or THE CotumsBus Buccy Co., Co_umsus, Oxn10. 


I have tried to get and then “boil down” to the minimum, the con- 
census of opinion of manufacturers, johbers and retailers located in the 





, 


so to speak, of the Columbus Credit Men’s Asso- 


“sphere of influence,’ 
ciation. 

Besides making a personal canvass of the situation, I wrote a personal 
letter to about fifty houses, such as I refer to, asking for detailed informa- 
tion. A few reported an increase of business as compared with last-year, 
others a slight percentage of loss, while others a loss reaching, in some 
cases, to a maximum of 50 per cent. 

The. average net decrease in volume, based on all reports, will show 

_ about 25 per cent. as compared with last year. The larger decrease is in 
the mining districts and manufacturing centers, while in the agricultural 
districts trade has been and continues good, and from most reports 
received these districts show an increase in volume. 

All houses report collections good—not a single complaint from 
any one as to slowness on the part of customers; in fact, reports show 
collections to be as good as collections in 1907. 

As to future trade prospects: A few are of the opinion that there will 
not be any change in trade conditions until next year, while the majority 
can (like the servant of Elijah) behold the improved trade “cloud” in 
the western horizon which, though it may be no larger than a man’s 
hand now, portends a gradual increase from this time on, and.a volume 
of business during the balance of the year that will be satisfactory. 

All reports show an unusually small stock of goods in the hands of 
the trade generally, and prophesy, as a rule, a large volume of trade for 
1909. 

Here are some abstracts gathered from reports received: 

“There is an absence now of calamity and hard-luck stories.” 

“Many of our merchants have gone through the liquidation process 
and are on their feet on a new basis.” 

“Confidence, in the stability of things, is gradually returning.” 

“Mails are large, inquiries plentiful, departments crowded for data 
and prices, but alas! large orders are being held for a while longer. This 
condition cannot, however, continue much longer.” 

“The future is full of golden promises for a good general business.” 

“T think we are working rapidly toward better conditions.” 

“Conditions are such as to assure no long-continued depression.” 


R. E. Bramcett, Dattas, Texas. 


I think that every man who has lived in Texas is naturally an 
optimist, and therefore I beg that you believe that whatever 1 may say 
leans to the side of conservatism. I am going to admit that the expres- 
sion “fair” will about cover the condition of the retail merchant in Texas 
during the first six months of this year. The consumer has been cautious 
in his buying, which is a good sign for the future, and naturally this has 
reacted in some measure on the retail merchant and in turn on the jobber 
and manufacturer. Still in almost-every line these different. wholesale 
houses. and manufacturers report a substantial increase over the year 
1906. The railways report a good local and through carload traffic, the 
latter especially. showing marked improvement, due largely to fruit and 
crop shipments. One county in eastern Texas has shipped more than a 
thousand carloads of tomatoes since the season opened, while one hundred 
bushels of oats to a man in one county is about an average. Some of the 
railway shops near Dallas -have been.closed, but are now resuming opera- 
tions; and the new hardships that have occurred are entirely local. 
Building operations, which were checked to a large extent during the first 
part of the year, are again under way in normal measure and show every 
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prospect of continued improvement. Collections, while still a little slow 
are always slow in Texas during this season of the year, due to the fact 
that Texas is as yet largely an agricultural state and the money comes 
with the harvest. It is in this very fact that lies the spirit of hopefulness 
that pervades all classes and fixes the firm belief in our prosperity for 
the immediate future. From every section of the state there comes the 
cheering news of crop prospects that have seldom been equalled, and 
when this promise has come to full fruition, as it will in two or three 
months, there can be no result except great prosperity for Texas. 

(Here the question was then asked the speaker as to why the cotton 
crop of last year had been held.) 

Mr. Bramlett—I would like to state that it was held for quite a 
period of time for fifteen cents, but that it has been largely moved, as the 
port receipts of Galveston will show. 


WituraAm P. McPues, or McPHee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Coxo. 


There is not much use of talking to you about business conditions in 
Colorado, because we feel that they speak for themselves. The brilliant 
skies and fertile fields of our state and the smiling countenances of its 
merchants should be evidence of good times. We have no pessimists 
here. There is no one here resembling the New York man whom Paul 
Morton told about who, on being asked how things were looking up 
there, replied: “How the else can they look when a fellow is flat on 
his back?” Colorado is on the eve of an era of prosperity and we 
cannot prophesy anything but great success for the future. Our crops 
are practically assured, and we feel that we are able to ride through any 
turbulent seas which may come to us. Last fall when the people in the 
east were experiencing a period of chaos, a noble band of fifty men got 
together here and did everything they could to keep clerks and artisans 
busy and bank balances unmarred and prosperity rampant. We want you 
to advertise for us to every one of your friends that we are up near heaven 
both morally, physically and financially, and that this is the land of hope 
and the land of promise. 





D. M. Douctass, oF BENTLEY & O_MsTep Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Trade conditions with us have been but slightly affected by the 
panic of last year. We presume, from the lack of any record on the 
subject, that the National Association took it for granted that conditions 
were so good in Iowa that they did not need to inquire there at all. I 
presume there is not a state in the Union less affected by failures caused 
by hard times than Iowa was last year. Trade conditions are good, crop 
prospects are better than they were last year at this time, though they 
have been affected somewhat by the high water which has prevailed 
throughout the middle west. I believe that prospects for continued pros- 
perity in Iowa are good, and all of you trading in Iowa will have no 
cause to regret doing so. 


Murray D. Wasson, or Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, Mica. 


When asked to say a few words on business conditions I gladly 
accepted the honor conferred upon me. 

Optimism should be the keynote at all times. From personal experi- 
ence I find that a “boost” is better than a “knock.” All credit men 
should be optimistic at this time, for we have passed through one of the 
most trying times since 1903. I use the past tense, for I firmly believe, 
without fear of contradiction, that the backbone of the recent financial 
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stringency, loss of confidence, panic, or whatever you may term it, has 
been broken. 

Our firm covers every town and city of any size in the United States 
and Canada, and we keep a finger on the pulse of trade, crop conditions 
and collections. I can truthfully state that during the last thirty days 
there has been a decided improvement. 

There is no good reason why this country should have hard times— 
good crops and lots of money do not go hand in hand with hard times. 

The natural resources of this country should more than offset any 
feeling of unrest at election time. We must get away from the idea that 
the election of certain men is going to make or break our country. 

During the next six months you are going to witness a decided 
improvement in all lines of business. The credit men are in a position to 
give the movement impetus and still safeguard the interests of their 
employers. 

We have 263 traveling men, and before leaving to attend 
this convention I had the pleasure of meeting and talking with 
a large number of them. With very few exceptions they report 
good prospects for their late summer and fall trade. Ican say, 
without any breach of confidence, that our losses for the last six months 
have not been any heavier than they were during the same period last 
year or the year before. From all‘that I can learn banking matters are 
easing up; in fact, two bankers have told me since I left Detroit that they 
have on hand more money than they can possibly loan. The past six 
months have proven a good lesson to the average business man, and from 
now on he will see to it that his house is kept in good order. 

All we need is more confidence, optimism, and lots of it. 


W. B. Cross, or F. A. Patrick & Company, DututH, MINN. 


When I was asked to present to you trade conditions as they exist 
in my particular region, which is the country adjacent to Duluth, I con- 
cluded that I should confine myself to that more immediate territory 
naturally tributary to our city as a jobbing center rather than to include 
the farther outlying districts in which we solicit and obtain a considerable 
part of our trade. 

My remarks will, therefore, apply to the situation in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Wisconsin, and the upper peninsula of Michigan. 

Even in that comparatively small portion of our territory there is 
such a diversity of prominent industries that a composite statement is a 
little difficult and perhaps misleading. 

The northern peninsula of Michigan is almost exclusively devoted 
to copper and iron mining, now that most of the timber has been removed. 
Northern Wisconsin is experiencing the setback that follows the transi- 
tion from lumbering to agricultural pursuits. Minnesota combines iron 
mining, lumbering and farming, while North Dakota, until lately a one- 
crop state, is fast adopting diversified farming. 

All the varied lines of production have been affected by the general 
business depression, but some to a greater extent than others—probably 
lumbering the most. P 

But what seems strange at first sight is that in the districts which 
are almost entirely agricultural, where they had better than an average 
crop last year, with values much above normal, general trade conditions 
are poor. There are several reasons why this is true, but they require 
too long an explanation for the time allotted me. 

From information obtained from the principal houses in the several 
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lines of trade in our city, I am led to believe that sales to-day will aver- 
age from 10 to 12 per cent. below last year and exceed 1906 by about 
the same ratio. 

Collections are normal in the territory, with the exception of North 
Dakota and the lumber districts, where they are very poor and as they 
were also last winter and this spring. 

Prospects for fall and winter are uncertain. Not nearly the usual 
amount of advance orders have been placed, but if present crop prospects 
are realized (they are universally pronounced the best in years) I look 
for very good trade and collections. 

From reports sent in by one of our own general salesmen, who has 
just finished a trip through a certain section of our territory in which he 
visited 192 customers in 133 towns, I find but two in which unusually 
heavy stocks of winter goods were carried over, except in footwear. 
Shoes and rubbers appear to have been in little demand last winter. 

To sum up, I believe that our region is in as good condition as any 
other part of the country and is much better off than some, and while 
we are just now experiencing a slight slowing down in pace, it is only 
to catch our second wind; and the great northwest, which has only com- 
menced to develop its resources, will continue to be the wonder and 
admiration of the business world. 


James A. Dick, or James A. Dick Co., Et Paso, Texas. 


El Paso is on the map. If we had as much water as they have 
had in Oklahoma, I am afraid we would fall in. Conditions have 
been picking up very nicely since the first of the year, and if copper 
advances a little we are all right. We depend largely on copper. 
About 75 miles above us there will be constructed a seven million dollar 
dam, which will give us a valley of about 130 miles. Mexico has 
entered into this project with us, having contributed one million dollars, 
and we are going to have some day a very fertile valley. 


Georce W. Curtis, oF Burrus MILL AND ELEvATor Co., Fort Worta, 
TEXAS. 


Omitting statistics, I will say in general terms (because that is 
what we are after) that Fort Worth is in as good shape as it has 
ever been. Our bank deposits are increasing; our bank clearances have 
enormously increased; our wholesale jobbing interests are doing more 
business than ever before, with the exception, perhaps of some small 
lines, The milling and manufacturing interests have largely increased 
their business over last year. The live stock interests are enormous. 
Fort Worth buys and pays for all of the cattle, sheep and hogs grown 
in Texas; and if you could see the hogs coming from Oklahoma that 
Fort Worth buys, you would think Oklahoma was all hogs. 

Texas with her enormous rice crop in the south, her cane interests 
in the same section, her cotton clear through the south central and 
north section up into the Panhandle to the western plains and still 
further north to the wheat belts—has moneyed crops throughout the 
year, the basis of all her prosperity; and the state was never in better 
shape. The farmers this year are borrowers. Fort Worth is growing. 
It is true tiat the floods did some damage in Texas, in the low valleys 
where the overflow occurred, and crops there were ruined, some houses 
destroyed and people made homeless. Texas is taking care of the unfor- 
tunate. Do not forget that the ruined crops are a mere drop in the 
bucket to what Texas produces. Do not be afraid of Texas and espe- 
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cially the section around Fort Worth and Dallas because of the over- 
flow. You are perfectly safe in extending credit all over the state, 
but always and especially in north Texas, because we have the early 


money crop, wheat and oats, now on the market, and we later have the 
cotton crop which comes in the fall. 


Grorce F, SrncLarr, oF THE GRAND Rapips Brass Co., GRAND RAPIDs, 
Micu. 


Grand Rapids is a manufacturing city of a little over 100,000 popu- 
lation with a good number of substantial wholesale, and jobbing houses 
that supply the wants of the dealers of western Michigan. 

Our banks are well founded, strong in capital and surplus, with the 
record of taking good care of the business of the community satisfac- 
eee at all times, and a bank failure has never been known at Grand 

apids. 

Our manufacturing industries are varied in their products, fair in 
number, and healthy in condition, with a market extending nearly all 
over our own country and a large amount taken for export trade. The 
leading industry is the manufacture of high grade furniture so well 
known all over the country for quality and quantity. 

With this extent of territory as our market we believe that our 
knowledge of present conditions as compared with those of other years 
is much better than if the market for our products was limited to our 
own vicinity. 

I am reminded of a little incident of 1893. The Rev. H. W. 
Thomas was the popular minister of the “Peoples Church” at Chicago, 
and it was published in the daily paper that the next Sunday morning 
Dr. Thomas would announce a certain cure for the great panic and 
hard times then prevailing. Naturally his church was crowded with 
people. After delivering a strong and good liberal religious sermon 
he stated that the papers had advertised him as having a remedy for 
hard times. Therefore, he was glad to say that he had a certain cure 
and it was easy and simple. Every man and woman within the sound 
of his voice should start out early Monday morning and buy something, 
just as much as they could afford and perhaps a little more. They 
should get others to do the same thing and continue buying each and 
every day, and the consequence would be the hard times would 
disappear. 

Confidence is the strong element in the extending of credits to our 
customers, and in our opinion confidence is necessarily a very important 
element in the transaction that constitutes all trades. Without any 
confidence our progress and growth in business must be slow and there- 
fore unsatisfactory. But with the increase of confidence in ourselves 
and in each other we cannot fail to see the increase in our business. 
Knowledge is often gained by the exchange of ideas, and good trade 
will always grow when good confidence is established. 

While the present condition of trade is not exactly satisfactory to 
all of us as compared with the conditions we have been enjoying for 
the past few years, we believe that the situation now is much better 
than it was eight months ago, and from the actual reports that we 
have obtained steady improvement is being made. 

In our community we find that the people are more liberal in the 
spending of their money than they were last fall when this unnecessary 
panic struck our country. The better patronage of places of amuse- 
ment, the large increase of membership in our clubs, secret societies, and 
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other associations, certainly is good evidence of the better feeling exist- 
ing among the people. 

In the way of a few reports to show the amount of the manu- 
facturing business of 1908 as compared with corresponding months 
of the year 1907, we find that the month of January showed about 
50 per cent. of the amount of January, 1907. February’s showing was 
an improvement over January and gives nearly 60 per cent. of Feb- 
ruary, 1907. March shows a small gain over 60 per cent., and April 
and May we find to be full 70 per cent. of the amount shown ip 
April and May, 1907. : 

Comparing the business of 1908 with that of 1904 (our last presi- 
dential year) we find 1908 to be fully as good and in some lines this 
year is ahead of 1904 for the first five months. 

The employment of labor in our factories is showing improvement. 
January was about one-half force and an average of about three days 
per week. At the present time the force will average fully 75 per 
cent. with five days run. 

In conclusion we apologize for the apparent prominence given our 
home city in the first part of our paper. Our only excuse is the proud 
feeling that we have for our city and its industries, and especially for 
our active and strong association of credit men which numbers 200 at 
this time and is still growing. 






















FRANK T. Day, or Havens & Geppes Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The average of wholesale trade conditions shows that we have done 
about go per cent. in volume of business of what was done in the same 
period of 1907. Manufacturers, however, are on the average 25 per 
cent. off—some of them as much as 40 per cent.—with the exception 
of the automobile industry which seems to have maintained a par with 
last year, and we have something like a dozen to fifteen factories of 
considerable size. In other lines, however, the output has been cur- 
tailed so that surplus product has been disposed of. The organizations 
of our factories have nevertheless been preserved so that they are in 
position to go on with the filling of orders which they now have on 
hand; and they expect within the next few weeks to return on full 
time. They have preserved their organizations by working 50 per cent. 
of the force one week and the rest the next week and they have kept 
their institutions together. Now we depend for the future largely on 
crop conditions. Indiana is essentially an agricultural state. The wheat 
crop is in better condition than last year and indicates a very fair yield. 
Corn, of course, is a matter of the future, and conditions within the 
next few weeks will settle that. The fruit crop will be excellent, and 
all in all we are very optimistic for this fall’s business. In the dry 
goods, millinery and grocery lines the trade has been normal for the 
last five months, practically the same as last year, and the surplus stocks 
worked off. Merchants are having good trade now and they are placing 
fall orders, though somewhat more sparingly than last year, in a way 
which gives us great hopes for this fall’s business, and we believe that 
it will be practically equal to last year. 
















Frank W. YALE, MANAGER ADJUSTMENT Bureau, Kansas City 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, Kansas City, Mo. 


The movement of merchandise has fallen off about 20 per cent. 
as compared with last year. Collections are reported good. There are 
but few failures. Our bank clearances, with the exception of during 
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three or four weeks, have shown a steady weekly increase over 1907 
throughout the territory contributary to Kansas City. Retail stocks are 
being gradually reduced and are now low. ‘The crop condition is 
excellent. The damage by water and dry weather early in the season 
is simply local and will not affect the fall crop. Early fall orders are 
reported not as heavy as last year, but with depleted stocks and the 
present good prospect for crops, it is expected that the later orders 
will more than balance the light early fall orders, so that the fall season 
taken as a whole will be good. I therefore believe that Kansas City 
territory will show as good a condition for the latter part of the year 
as in any of our late years. 


J. L. Kennarp, oF WESTERN Paint anv Grass Co., Lincoin, NEB. 


The volume of trade is up to the normal. In some lines there has 
been a material increase. I have talked with a great many of our jobbers 
and think that it is the general condition of the trade, Financial condi- 
tions with us are very healthy. We felt no effects from the financial 
flurry, except a temporary psychological wave that caused a suspension 
of payments at the banks; but it was only for a few weeks—there was 
no real embarrassment ; the suspension of payment by the city banks was 
simply a means of protection against the country banks who wanted their 
deposits. Our conditions are dependent entirely on agriculture, and we 
are looking forward this fall to good crops. Wheat prospects are good. 
Corn is a little late on account of excessive rains, and for that reason 
the farmers have not been able to cultivate their crops as they should. 
This may cut the crop short a little, although favorable conditions from 
now on will bring the corn crop out without depreciation on the average. 


I think I am safe in saying that our trade this fall will be fully up to 
normal. 


NEwMAN Essick, oF THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL Bank, Los ANGELES, 
Car, 


If we of Los Angeles and Southern California could only forget 
the “easy money” of last year we would be well content with this year. 
Commercial bank deposits are not far from last year’s level. There has 
been a considerable drop in savings deposits caused by liquidations and 
by the attractive rate offered individuals for their savings. Several large 
wholesale houses, including groceries, fruit, dry goods and drugs, report 
a larger business than last year, but admit that it cost more of effort 
and money to get it. Our volume of business with the mining camps 
of the mountain states and territories is much reduced, but country 
business in California is good. Our thirty million dollar crop of citrus 
fruit and twenty million dollars worth of other products shipped east, 
to say nothing of the immense volume of produce consumed locally, have 
made the farmer and fruit raiser prosperous. The country storekeeper 
is therefore also prosperous. But the panic made him cautious, and 
instead of placing east large orders for manufactured goods for future 
delivery, he is diminishing his surplus and reserve stocks and buying 
what he needs in smaller quantities and for quick delivery from Los 
Angeles wholesalers. The Los Angeles wholesaler has been handling 
his stock the same way, reducing surplus lines, buying smaller quantities, 
paying off his debts. 

City retailers make varying reports. Grocers report an average of 
10 per cent. decrease in sales; dry goods and luxuries have dropped 
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even more, but reliable houses report considerable business and they are 
by no means discouraged. 

_ _ The substantial firms report collections good. Scalpers and fly-by- 
nights with bad methods and insufficient capital have quit, but the failures 
among the good people have been gratifyingly few. 

All conditions are improving. Our climate remains with us and our 
crop of eastern drafts, coming either in the pockets of tourists or to 
residents who have investments in their former eastern homes, remain 
and will continue to remain the best crop on record. 

Our unrivalled prosperity and astonishing growth had spoiled us; 
we had lost our true prospective, but the panic has taught us a much- 
needed lesson and has made us all cautious. As our own Bob Burdette 
admits about himself so we all admit that we have been spendthrifts. 
A careful saving uncle of Burdette’s called the young man into his office 
one day and said, “Robert, if you owned the Aery and every bit of it 
was gold ore and you had hell for a smelter, you would be broke all the 
time.” As Burdette could not save, he went into the ministry to endeavor 
to close down the smelter. Unlike the Reverend Bob, we are now learn- 
ing to save a little and we do hope it will not be necessary to run the 
smelter overtime any more to keep up with the extravagance of Los 
Angeles. 


TuHeEo. O’Toore, or AHRENS & Orr Mpc. Co., Louisvitte, Ky. 


Trade conditions in and around Louisville differ, perhaps, little 
from those of other sections. All lines of business have been affected by 
the panic, the general volume, based on the bank clearings, being about 
80 to 85 per cent. of last year, which was an abnormal year, or about 
go per cent. of the volume of 1906. The enterprises most seriously 
affected by the depressions are the coal and lumber business, both of 
which are extensive industries almost over the entire state of Kentucky. 
Not much improvement is expected in the coal business until the fall. 
Lumber is some better. Our principal crop is tobacco, which would bring 
good returns but for the disturbance by the “Night Riders.” Some 
authorities estimate that less than half a crop has been planted this year. 
However, it must be remembered that practically all of the 1907 crop 
is on hand, and the sales that are being made are at profitable prices. 
Other dealers report considerable curtailment in their sales. 

Among the more favorable aspects of the situation last fall was the 
ability of our banks during the panic to continue payment of currency. 
At no time was it necessary to issue the script that was found in nearly 
every other city. This was helpful to our merchants and manufacturers 
in that it did not compel a great restriction in business and enabled them 
to keep up fair stocks and get their share of trade. Except for the 
tobacco situation, as noted, the prospects are for very fair crops at good 
prices. There are indications of some improvement in the fall business, 
but the outlook calls for conservative and economical management. 


Epwarp F. SHEFrrey, oF CrappocK-Terry Co., LyNcHBURG, VA. 


I dic not know that I was to respond for Lynchburg. Practically 
every speaker that has preceded me has evidently done what St. Paul 
advised, saying, “Forget those things which are behind.” We would like 
very much to forget some things we experienced last fall in Lynchburg. ~ 
They remind us of the story of the Irishman who fell from the top of a 
twenty-story building in New York, and people thought, when he landed, 
that some one would have to pick up about twelve baskets of fragments, 
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Pat, lucky for him, struck an awning, which broke his fall, and was picked 
up living though somewhat damaged and carried to a hospital. Bridget, 
his wife, came to see him and said, “Oh, Pat, is it you?” “Yes.” “I was 
just thinking the Lord was with you.” To which Pat replied, “I was just 
thinking if He was, we were going some.” 

We were going some last fall in Lynchburg, as you were throughout 
the country; but fortune has smiled on us. The genial skies of all the 
states have produced good crops and are producing them to-day to the 
tune of millions of dollars a day, and we feel the effect of it. Despite the 
fact that business has been a little quiet, we remember that we are just 
twenty-three miles west of Appomattox, where there was a great depres- 
sion in 1865 ; but in spite of that depression which swept all the southland, 
there has come up a greater South, and that which seemed to be a greater 
hardship and trial at that time has developed to be the greatest blessing 
that ever came to our united country. And we believe that the little 
wave which swept over us last fall will in the end prove a great blessing. 
Liquidation has come, business conditions are on a rock basis, and for the 
future we look for greater and better things—they are coming, they 
are here. 


W. R. Kine, or Wiiit1Am R. Moore Dry Goons Co., Mempuis, TENN. 


Trade conditions in our southern metropolis and in our section 
are never really very, very bad. However, during the past several months 
we have been brought to a full realization that a panic has passed 
our way. The lumber and manufacturing interests, just as in other 
regions, have, of course, suffered more than any other, but a goodly num- 
ber of our mills are operating now and we anticipate a gradual 


improvement along this line. 

We draw our trade principally from the states of Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee. As you doubtless know, our chief product is cotton. 
This commodity we raised in abundance the past year, and despite the 
general financial depression, excellent prices were realized. Our other 
crops—corn, wheat, potatoes, fruit, etc—-were good. Therefore, our 
farmers are in a prosperous condition, having scarcely felt any evil effects 
as a result of the late panic, and, on the whole, trade is satisfactory. 

Our people are practicing economy. Our merchants are exercising 
care and discretion. Under these circumstances, and in view of the 
present excellent prospects for good crops this year, we can see nothing, 
we can prophesy nothing but a general resumption of normal trade con- 
ditions and continued prosperity for our section. 


ApoLtpH LANDAUER, OF ADOLPH LANDAUER & Son, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Milwaukee does not lead in either drugs or stoves or automobiles, 
but it leads in beer and we have lots of it, and that is why we do not have 
any hard times in Milwaukee. Our factories are all running at full time, 
and when the privilege was assigned me to address this convention on the 
trade of the state of Wisconsin, I thought the best method of arriving 
at the facts was to communicate with the various channels of trade, and 
with this end in view I addressed a circular letter to a score of manu- 
facturers and jobbing houses in the state, and I am pleased to say that 
the majority of my communications were answered promptly and fully. 
The sales in our territory for the spring season of 1908 appear to be fully 
up to the average of 1907, which, under existing conditions, makes a very 
good showing. No complaints are heard as to the manner in which 
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payments have been made. Collections have been within 5 per cent. of the 
spring season of 1907, a showing which is certainly satisfactory. 

The advance sales for the fall season are 40 per cent. in arrears of 
sales of last year. The reasons given for the falling off are numerous. 
Some lay it to the lateness of the season, some to the number of unem- 
ployed and some to the presidential election, but the outlook for an 
immense crop and the resumption of our largest factory on full time 
will even matters up. One of the most unsatisfactory trade conditions, 


Director 
H, G. MOORE 
Big Four Implement Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


however, and one most complained about, is the unwarranted canceling 
of bona fide orders. It has been a common practice of the retail trade 
to cancel orders at convenience. Such illegitimate practices should be 
stopped. In my opinion the National Association can do a great deal to 
relieve the situation, and with this end in view, by unanimous consent, I 
offer the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the members of the National Association of Credit 
Men be requested to furnish the mercantile agencies from time to time 
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the names of firms canceling bona fide orders placed by them, in order 
that such information may be furnished to inquirers as an essential 
feature of special reports.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. Motion seconded, unani- 
mously carried, and resolution declared adopted. 


James F. Jorpan, or Wyman, Parrripce & Company, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


The situation with us may be illustrated by a story. I was sitting 
one day im @ room at a hotel visiting a friend, and his little boy was 
turning somersaults on the bed, rattling the head of the bed against 
the wall and making considerable noise. The father noticing the dis- 
turbance, said, “Carl, if you don’t stop that, I will whip you.” There 
was quiet for a moment, and then the little fellow piped up: “Say, 
papa, you wouldn’t whip a fellow for feeling good, would you?” 

That is the way we feel in the northwest, and yet I do not wish to 
inflict too much of the northwest upon you. You have all heard of those 
lovely, affectionate twins, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and we have another 
city that is growing into prosperity at th: head of the lakes. Duluth has 
already covered a good portion of our territory, St. Paul will follow 
later, therefore I will simply call your attention to this, in the line of the 
paper of Mr. Roberts: Is it not peculiar, is it not most unfortunate 
considering these remarks and these reports here this afternoon, that we 
should have had a panic and have had trouble when the country was in 
such a prosperous condition, and is it not up to each and every individual 
of this organization to consider, debate and study the financial situation 
and question and lend what help and influence we can, so that when 
Europe is owing us half a billion dollars, the crops of the country are 
the best ever, and business prosperity at its height, trouble cannot come 
over night. 

President Gettys—The completion of these most interesting trade 
reports will be had on Friday morning at 9 o’clock. 

A recess was here taken until 9 o'clock A. M., Friday, June 26, 1908. 


THIRD DAY. 


Thursday, June 25, 1908. 
No business sessions were held this day. 


FOURTH DAY. 


Friday, June 26, 1908. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The session was called to order by the President at 9 A. M. 

President Gettys—Invocation will be pronounced by the Rev. Father 
William O’Ryan, Rector of St. Leo’s Church. 

Rev. Father O’Ryan—Almighty God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
we acknowledge that we are Thy children. Direct, we beseech Thee, our 
actions by Thy holy inspirations and further them by Thy continued 
assistance, that every action of ours may begin in Thee and through Thee, 
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and be happily ended through Christ, our Lord. Will you join me in 
the prayer which belongs to all of us? 

(All joined in the Lord’s Prayer). 

President Gettys—We will take up first our unfinished business of 
Wednesday, namely the Business Condition Conference under the two- 
minute rule. The secretary will continue calling the roll by associations 
alphabetically, and would like those selected to anticipate the roll call a 


little and take the front seats so that no time will be lost in reaching the 
floor. 


B. Frank, OF STEINER, LopMAN & FRANK, MontcoMERry, ALA. 


I came here from Alabama to represent but a small portion of our 
state, and this section that I do represent is simply an agricultural sec- 
tion, where we raise but one thing—I mean just one thing that we put 
on the market for money or profit—namely, cotton; the other things 
which our farmers raise are small in amount and largely for home con- 
sumption. But in cotton we have a staple article that will always bring 
us money and make our country prosperous. We have had in the last 
five years fair crops and they brought fair prices. For that reason the 
farmer, who is the backbone of our country, is in better shape than he 
has been for the last forty years, or ever since cotton cultivation was 
known in the south. To-day the southern planter is in better shape 
financially than he has been for years past. Cotton during the last 
season, even while the panic was on, was not particularly affected, either 
in Alabama or any other southern state. While money was tight still 
there was always sufficient money to pay a good price for cotton and to 
move it. Our farmers are able to put cotton on the market at 8 cents 
a pound and make more money than in any line of business represented 
by you gentlemen; yet they have gotten as much as 10, 12 and 16 
cents a pound within the last five years for their cotton. As was 
remarked here at our last session, when the consumer does well, the 
retailer does well, and when the retailer does well, we jobbers are 
certainly bound to get the benefit therefrom. The talk that cotton 
could not be produced for less than 10 or 15 cents a pound, and 
that it should be and was held for 15 cents, is all folly, because it is 
not true. The farmer, as I said, can produce cotton at 8 cents and 
make a handsome profit. But he has been getting 10, 12 and 15 cents 
for cotton, and therefore is in fine condition to-day. Cotton lands that 
sold for from $2 to $10 an acre years ago, you cannot touch to-day 
for $10 or $15, or more; and you know that if these lands did not bring 
adequate returns for the money invested the people would not buy them. 
Consequently the section I represent is in better shape than it has 
been for forty years. I am not a farmer, but a business man. At the 
same time I do know and I repeat that cotton can be grown at 8 cents 
at a great profit. For this reason I want you to understand that none 
of you doing business in the south where cotton is raised will either now, 
or in the future, have any trouble to collect money in that part of the 
country. I am glad to be able to tell you of this prosperous condition. 
We are satisfied and contented, and I hope that the men that follow me 
from other sections will be able to report equally as good results as I 
have from ours. 


J. L. McWuorter, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The trade outlook.at Nashville is promising. Far from being dis- 
couraged, we feel that the panic will prove to have been a great com- 
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mercial benefit. It swept from the paths of trade a lot of fair-weather 
concerns that were simply clogging the wheels of commerce; concerns 
that could not succeed themselves, and which only tended to retard the 
success of others. The panic also checked that wild spirit of speculation 
and overbuying which was rapidly becoming a menace to business, and 
the panic has taught the trade a lesson of conservatism; we have become 
more conservative in buying. The one great lesson, it seems to me, for 
every concern, large and small, is this, to carry smaller stocks and not 
buy goods until needed. Tennessee came through the trouble of last 
fall in fine shape; we have had no bank failures, and we have had no 
business stringencies of importance; trade is slowly but steadily improv- 
ing, and has been now for four months past, and we think we are 
doing about 80 per cent. of our normal business. We have also taken up 
and are pushing forward both public and private improvements; we are 
building at the present time the finest hotel in the south, and we are 
figuring on another to match it. We are also putting across the Cum- 
berland simultaneously two great public bridges at a cost of a million 
dollars, and at the same time we are building two railroads, one tapping 
the great Tennessee phosphate field and the other the rich mineral and 
agricultural section of northern Alabama. We are not pessimists, and 
we have no idea of waiting until after the presidential election to begin 
business again. 

Our people have just harvested a splendid wheat crop, and thie 
promise for corn and cotton is very fine indeed. Iron, steel and the tex- 
tiles are our best barometers of trade, and they are all rapidly assuming 
their normal proportions in the south. And so Nashville brings to each 
and all of you a message of courage, of hope and of good cheer, and 
we state it as our belief—our firm belief, that the whole country will in 


a short time see a new, high record—mark my word—a new, high 
record in production, in consumption and in prices, and we are getting 
ready to capture our share of this coming great prosperity. 


H. E. Lirret, or R. Gray, Jr., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Newark is a city of about 300,000 inhabitants. It has probably a 
more varied collection of industries than any other city in the country. 
It is the chief city of New Jersey, sixteenth in the country in value of 
manufactured products. The last census showed that we had 1,600 of 
the 7,011 manufacturing concerns in the state, with capital invested of 
$119,000,000, and value of manufactured products $150,000,000. 

These being the facts, I think that our city ought to reflect the 
general trade conditions throughout the country fairly well, represent- 
ing, as we do, almost every line of manufacturing in the country. 

We have been in touch personally with many representative con- 
cerns, and in addition have reached many others—manufacturers and 
merchants—through correspondence, with the result that we have the 
opinions of business men of wide experience and sound judgment. 

On assembling and tabulating the replies to our direct questions, we 
find that a large majority report that: 

1. There has been a marked increase in the volume of business. 

2. There are indications of further improvement. 

3. Reports on sales about evenly divided, half reporting easier, and 
balance no change. 

4. Tendency of prices downward. 

5. Collections easier. 

6. Banks discounting freely. 
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7. Feeling of confidence reported, almost unanimously as improving. 

8. Weak concerns pretty nearly all tried out. 

While the foregoing is true as regards a large majority of our varied 
industries, in some lines, there has been no improvement, yet even in 
these the feeling is optimistic, and they think the worst is over. 

Personally, I feel much encouraged at the outlook, and prophesy 
that when the tide, which is even now turned, gets a little higher, it will 
be a tidal wave. 

When the collapse occurred last fall, it found us with orders 
unfilled, and mills behind in their deliveries from four to six months. 
When back orders were filled, production was curtailed. Prices have 
not declined as much as one might expect in times of depression. 

While the tendency of prices is downward in some lines, stationary 
in others and upward in a few instances, when orders begin to flow in 
there is likely to,be a scarcity of goods, owing to the shutting off of pro- 
duction and the fact that merchants have been buying very conserva- 


tively during the depression; and we look for a general advance in 
prices. 


Ortorr LAKE, oF LAKE Bros. Co., NEw Or.eEAns, La. 


New Orleans has been dull like all other cities, due to the money 
condition, as was stated here by Mr. Roberts, but your question was 
about the conditions of trade. For the purpose of guiding you all 
into the situation of each territory we are pleased to report to you 
that money is coming out of its hiding down our way, fast finding 
its way into the channels of commerce. Our resources are greater 
in the banks than they have been in years; our deposits are almost 
equal to what they have been—growing more and more daily. Col- 
lections have been dull but are becoming better all the while. When 
you realize the fact that we are an agricultural country, you under- 
stand, it has to be dull in collections until the crops begin to move. 

I bring nothing but a message of good cheer to you all as regards 
our crops. The rice crop is virtually made—the best that we have 
ever had; prices bid fair to be good. Sugar is in the same way. 
Cotton, you have all heard, is fair—better than the normal. In addi- 
tion to that we have another product which we depend upon largely, 
namely, lumber. Our trade has been made very dull in consequence 
of the slump in lumber prices, and practical suspension of the lumber 
trade; but we are very glad to report to you that the lumber has taken 
on new life; it is coming to the front; already we are receiving orders. 

I find from our merchants that the grocery trade, which has been 
buying from hand to mouth is now marked by free buying. The 
grocers are well pleased with their outlook. The jobbers claim that 
their business is going on splendidly. They have not had as many 
orders on file and undelivered heretofore as at this time—reasons for 
which you can all understand and know. But in addition to that we 
have a Central American trade that we are opening up in a large 
way. New Orleans is the gate to that part of the country that 
is now being developed. This new trade brings forth a revenue to 
New Orleans that it is well for you all to consider. The trade in fruit 
has not been as good as it should have been, in consequence of the 
low price of bananas; but we are looking for good times, and we 
have nothing but good cheer, and we are optimists from beginning 
to end. 
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Cuas. Biccs, Acruary or Hat Trape Crepit AssocraTION, 
New York Ciry. 

The panic has come and gone. 

It is unnecessary to go into the causes that led to the catas- 
trophe; we now know that until it came general prosperity prevailed, 
although as must always be the case, certain portions of the body 
politic could not believe in or appreciate it. 

Socialists, the basis of whose cult is envy of those who by 
greater industry, a clearer forecast or better fortune, attain larger 
material prosperity, alike with members of the labor unions whose 
leaders have led them astray by fostering discontent, can now recog- 
nize that conditions they then complained of, were not so bad as 
claimed. Fortunate it is that gradually the unemployed are finding 
work and when all have it, at whatever living wage, prosperity will 
again prevail. : 

From a commercial standpoint, the situation may be briefly 
reviewed thus: 

With the inception of the panic in October, there was an arrest 
of transactions and a process of liquidation immediately entered 
upon; a general settling up of all obligations was inaugurated, new 
commitments in every industry were arrested and a general desire 
obtained to convert invested dead capital into liquid assets. The 
result is seen in the admitted fact that the sound business men of the 
nation, the banks and other financial institutions, have to-day at command 
larger available cash assets in proportion to their commitments, than at 
any time during the past three years. 

We can expect no sudden jump to pre-panic conditions, for there 
is yet to be a liquidation of labor and an assured confidence that a 
fair day’s work will be given for a fair day’s pay, before building 
operations can be resumed or manufacturing enterprises carried on 
with old-time vigor; as it is, accumulated stocks of material and 
merchandise have been steadily, if slowly, going into consumption 
during the past six months and confidence, a plant of slow growth, is 
increasing. 

Our country is rich and our population growing; we shall have 
one hundred and twenty millions to provide for in 1930 and its needs 
must be met. There will be no half year of the future that will not 


show a larger volume of commerce in the United States than the first 
six months of 1908. 


Witiiam McR. Smits, of F. S. Royster Guano Co., NorFoik, Va. 


I believe that a short review of our business as we have found it 
throughout our territory will be of more interest than any recital of local 
conditions at Norfolk would be. Our company is engaged in the com- 
mercial fertilizer business in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and part of Alabama. Our collections last fall were very slow, 
but our losses have been practically nothing. We have been forced to 
carry over more money than usual for our friends, but this is confined 
to a territory very local in extent. 

The consumption of fertilizers this year has increased about 10 
per cent., with no increase in acreage. This means that there will be 
more cotton raised to the acre and more tobacco with less cost of pro- 
duction. We are looking forward to prosperity. We expect to have a 
good year. The tobacco as well as the cotton crop is about three weeks 
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earlier than usual, and both have an excellent outlook, and we expect to 
have the best year we have ever had. Our own business has increased 
10 per cent, 

The merchants of the south have not bought heavily of general 
merchandise nor have the farmers. Therefore they will raise the crop 


en expense and will be in better position to pay their debts than ever 
ore, 


J. E. O’Nert, Ricnarps & Conover Harpware Co., OKLAHOMA City, 
OKLA. 


There is nothing the matter with business conditions in Oklahoma. 
We felt the panic last fall, perhaps, less than any other state. The panic 
coming as it did at a time when one of our principal crops, cotton, was 
ready to market, of course, we felt it very materially for a short time 
because the farmers were not able to market their crop. From trust- 
worthy information obtained from the jobbing and manufacturing 
interests throughout the state, the reports indicate a gain in nearly all 
lines of business, only a few lines reporting a slight decrease, as compared 
with the corresponding months of a year ago. Nearly all the jobbing 
lines are enjoying at this time a good trade in North Texas, the Pan- 
handle and New Mexico. On account of conditions last fall, early spring 
orders were lighter than usual, but later orders for immediate shipment 
showed a decided gain, which brings the total up to a very satisfactory 
showing. On account of the present crop conditions, we believe the 
summer and fall business will show a decided gain over last year. One 
of the chief reasons for the general prosperity in the state of Oklahoma 
is the great diversity of crops. Reports received indicate that Oklahoma 
will raise over a hundred million bushels of corn, twenty-five million 
bushels of wheat, a quarter of a million tons of alfalfa, thirty million 
bushels of oats, and with a cotton crop equal to last year, which present 
conditions would indicate, we will have nearly a million bales of cotton, 
to say nothing of our fruit crop, which bids fair to be the largest in the 
history of the state. We have had too much rain in the past thirty days, 
for this has caused some damage in the lowlands and has necessitated 
considerable replanting of corn and cotton. 

Collections generally are ‘good. Bank deposits show a satisfactory 
increase at the present time, being the largest in the history of the state. 

One of the most important factors in the future development of 
Oklahoma is the law recently passed by Congress removing the restric- 
tions on the sale of Indian lands, which opens up for settlement about 
six hundred thousand acres of fine farming land. It is estimated that 
the sale of this land will bring about $9,000,000 into the state this year. 
Oklahoma, the newest state, with a population of over a million and a 
half of people, holds out the greatest inducement for the investment of 
capital, and we hope that every member of this Association will avail 
himself of an opportunity to visit our state in the near future. 


D. M. Davis, of OMAHA RusBBER SHOE Co., OMAHA, NEB. 


When I left home I knew nothing about what you wanted me to 
report, so what I give you is merely the opinion of the delegation that 
is represented here. You who are interested in our report know where 
our section has stood the last few months, and you do not wonder when 
you stop to consider the price of wheat, corn, cattle and hogs—you all 
know the prices for these. 

Now our immediate section of the country is agricultural, and the 
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business outlook is of course dependent upon crop prospects. These, I 
think I can safely say, are very encouraging; the retail trade seems to 
be quite satisfactory; this varies sometimes throughout the agricultural 
region, according to whether the farmers are busy, or the particular 
weather conditions are good; but I am speaking now in general that 
the volume of retail trade has been good, and in Omaha in particular, 
even during the times last fall when we had our money panic, there was 
practically no reduction in retail business; every consumer spent his 
money there just as freely as before. 

Bank clearances have shown an increase, rather than a decrease. 
There are very few weeks when there has been any decrease at all as 
compared with the preceding year; and I will say this, that during the 
panic last fall and during the winter, the banks accumulated so much 
money they hardly knew what to do with it at that particular time. Of 
course you understand the conditions over the country that made it 
possible to do this, to a certain extent, yet at the same time we do not 
feel a money panic nearly so much in our section as we do the weather 
conditions. 

You know we had a very mild winter, and that prevented the 
moving of some of the heavy goods, and held back the work of liquida- 
ting stocks, and consequently the orders for futures have been on a 
more conservative basis; but the orders for immediate delivery have 
shown rather better than previously. And that is our opinion of the 
business for the coming fall; that future orders will be lighter, that is 
orders for long delivery, but that during the season the rush orders 
will be very much greater than last year. Such has been the condition 
during the spring. Collections have improved very materially, and in 
some lines, at least, compare very favorably with last year. Building 
operations have been very active, and dealers in building materials report 
increased business for 1907. General business conditions, however, are 
very good, and we have great confidence in the year opening in a very 
satisfactory manner. The outlook is optimistic. 


G. L. Levi, or Sam’: STERNBERGER & Co., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In measuring the effect on some local point of any general dis- 
turbance in the body commercial, it is necessary to apply different tests 
to different places, concentrating study on the features in the life of the 
community under review which distinguish it from other cities, and are 
most truly typical of place and people. For this reason, to reach definite 
and sound conclusion regarding the effect of the late panic upon Phila- 
delphia, it is necessary, first of all, to remember that the dominant note 
in Philadelphia is love of home life, and something well nigh approach- 
ing a passion for the possession of a home. By this word “home” there 
is meant in Philadelphia, moreover, not merely a flat with a neighbor 
doing the “tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching” act above and 
below you, but a home built upon God’s own earth with God’s sky above 
it. Now, to appreciate fully this characteristic of Philadelphia, it is 
necessary to call attention to the fact that in ten years Philadelphia has 
modernized 20 per cent. of all the homes within her city limits of 12934 
square miles. The drop in money expended for new buildings in Phila- 
delphia for the year 1907 was about four million dollars, or a decrease 
of 10 per cent. over the preceding year. The special value of these 
figures grows out of the fact that for the first nine months of 1907, the 
monthly statistics showed an increase over those of the preceding year, 
the panic making evident its retarding effect in the record of the last 











three months, during which the total expenditure was only three and 
three-quarter million dollars, thirty-three million dollars having been 
expended in the preceding nine months before trouble opened. While 
this indication points to a restraining effect, growing out of the panic, 
the year, as a whole, bears testimony to the healthful conditions pre- 
vailing generally throughout all lines of occupation within the city limits. 

The drop in building expenditure, it should be noted, however, indi- 
cates to the close observer an effect due largely to a dread of coming 
trouble of lessened employment, rather than a lack of ready cash or 
liquid resources on the part of the classes most closely affected. 
They at once refrained from making contracts based upon the idea of a 
continued employment at present day wages. Our skilled labor had 
already a large reserve fund in actual money or credit at bank. Our 
largest saving fund on January 1, 1908, had over 265,000 separate 
accounts with total credit of nearly $90,000,000. These depositors are, 
as regards the great majority, workers and wage earners. This savings 
bank will not receive from any one depositor in any one year more 
than $500 for deposit. Here was a wide field for attack if demand for 
money was general or insistent. But what are the facts? This great 
institution was not obliged to take advantage of any time rule throughout 
the panic, but continued to meet freely and promptly all demands; and 
while, for a few months, deposits were a little less than withdrawals, 
the net depletion of resources has been limited almost unappreciably, and 
is of no significance. 

While it cannot be denied that the scaling down of day-by-day buy- 
ing, practised of late by the consumers of Philadelphia’s manufactured 
products, had a disastrous effect; while it would be foolish to minimize 
the influence on consumption, and the accumulation of new wealth on 
the part of the large body of unemployed during the past winter in our 
own city, for example, the Baldwin Locomotive Works with its drop 
from nineteen thousand to six thousand employés; yet the fact that 
little complaint found open expression, that no unemployed demonstra- 
tions took place is worthy of notice. 

Philadelphia has just reason to be proud of the magnificent record 
of her financial institutions during the recent panic. There was not a 
failure of a single bank or trust company, nor the slightest uneasiness 
or evidence of a run on any of the financial institutions. Although Phil- 
adelphia was in close proximity to New York, the storm center, never- 
theless our citizens, amidst all the excitement, manifested absolute con- 
fidence in the strength of their banks and trust companies, and during 
all the turmoil pursued the even tenor of their ways with perfect confi- 
dence. Loan certificates were issued by the Clearing House simul- 
taneously with the issue in New York and were retired in less than three 
months and a half without the loss of a single dollar. 

There were no mercantile failures of any importance within the 
limits of our city during the period of panic, showing that the financial 
institutions had no occasion to,curtail credits nor force their customers 
to liquidation—in other words, the financial position of the city was 
impregnable, and she emerges from the panic fully maintaining her 
reputatior for careful and conservative business methods and intelligent 
and sound banking. 

There is every reason to believe that business confidence is being 
gradually restored ; the inquiries for goods and orders-being placed fully 
demonstrate this, and the time is not far distant when conditions will 
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in all respects, we believe, be normal as compared with what was 
abnormal before the late financial stress. 

The material wealth of the country is so great that no pessimism 
can long withstand its influence, even under the most conservative con- 
sideration. 

This hopeful, courageous, sane habit of mind, shown by both the 
employing and employed sections of our community, carries to my mind 
convincing proof that the Philadelphia of to-day is sounder, saner and 
better equipped to hold her reputation as the leading manufacturing 
center of the United States than she has ever been before at any time in 
her long and eventful history. 


W. A. Given, or PitrssurcH Dry Goons Co., PirrspurGH, Pa. 


It is impossible in the short time allowed to do justice to the situa- 
tion in my city. I very much admire the wisdom of the St. Louis 
representative who has had his report published in advance. 

As you all know, Pittsburgh is essentially a manufacturing city; 
it has been called “the workshop of the world.” We have over five 
thousand manufacturing establishments, with a monthly payroll of over 
thirty millions of dollars. This immense sum is paid monthly by our 
banks. The first half of 1907 was a period of unexampled prosperity. 
About October the stringency was upon us like thunder out of a clear 
sky. Mills require labor if they are to be run, and labor must be paid, 
and as the banks could not supply the payrolls they suspended, to a 
large extent, and naturally other business—commercial lines—fell off 
in proportion. Whether this was due to stock speculation or political 
manipulation I do not pretend to say, but the fact is that money was 
scarce for a while in Pittsburgh. 

Now the present situation is what you will want to hear about. I 
have taken the trouble to inquire of numerous persons who were supposed 
to know the industrial situation, and I gathered from their conversation 
and by observation that the moving industries of Pittsburgh are getting 
ready to resume in full. For one thing, we notice that they are making 
extensive improvements in their plants which are lying idle, and we 
understand that they are likely to resume about the first of next month. 
We also understand that some of the large steel corporations have given 
notice to all their employés that they must take their vacations prior to 
July 1st, which certainly means business. 

With increased industry the commercial lines will benefit, and the 
commercial interests of Pittsburgh are looking forward to a good fall 
trade, and to a return of their normal prosperity in 1909. 


E. B. RuTHerForD, oF M. SELLER & Co., PorTLAND, ORE. 


Portland is called the “Rose City,” and the reason that she can be so 
called is that she is blessed with such good climatic conditions, and 
these climatic conditions are the source of an especially varied list 
of industries and resources. 

We believe that Portland weathered the financial flurry that 
swept the whole country last October better than any other city in 
the United States and the reason for this is that she is supported by 
such an extended variety of resources. We are optimistic regarding 
the outlook for our section and this is the ground for our belief. 

Most large cities are supported by one or two or perhaps three 
industries—Portland is supported by nine—lumbering, manu factur- 
ing, mining, grain, live stock, dairying, fruit, hops and walnuts. 
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In the lumber industry, while shipments to the middle west have 
been greatly curtailed by the excessive freight rates exacted by the 
railroads, the local demand is greater than ever before in the city’s 
history. Planing mills are installing additional machinery in their 
attempt to keep up with their orders. Outside the city, in sections 
that depend on the logging and lumbering industries, sales and collec- 
tions are slow, but as the freight rates to the east of the Rockies have 
been settled, our lumber business will soon be back in the best of 
condition. 

The great inland empire to the east of the Cascades had in 1907 
an enormous wheat crop that brought a high price. This product 
from a territory of a quarter of a million square miles follows the 
water level grade through the gorge of the Columbia River to the 
city of Portland, she being the only city on the Pacific Coast situated 
at the foot of a down grade haul from the interior to tide water. 

And it was this great wheat crop, loaded on ships in Portland’s 
harbor and consigned directly to the British Isles and the Continent 
of Europe, that helped so materially to increase the flow of gold to this 
country last November. From all reports, last year’s bumper crop is 
going to be duplicated this year with an equally high price. With 
another railroad on the opposite bank of the Columbia following this 
same water level grade, we see no reason why business should not 
be good. : 

The live stock industry will, within a few months, receive the 
greatest impetus in the history of the Northwest. The Swift Packing 
Company has purchased five square miles of land adjoining the city 
for the establishment of a plant, and already has two hundred and 
thirty-one carloads of machinery on the road. Besides, the Schwarz- 
child & Sulzberger Packing Company have also bought a plant here. 
The two institutions will make a market for live stock for the whole 
northwest country, and stock will be brought here instead of being 
shipped by the long hauls to the eastern markets. 

The dairy products-have grown from four million to seventeen 
million dollars in the last five years, and still the creameries are 
clamoring for more cream. 

With all the trolley lines that are now building in the Willamette 
Valley and'to the coast counties, the dairy industry will be a source 
of great wealth in the near future. In fact, at the present time, 
collections in the dairy sections are very prompt.. In these com- 
munities, the farmer gets his money every month—in other words, 
he is on a monthly payroll. This means. prompt payments to the 
retailer, and that means the jobbers’ bills will be discounted. 

While, so far, this year’s business has not been up to the corre- 
sponding months of 1907, yet there are very few lines in which it is 
not far in excess of 1906. 


C. S. Dickey, of WyeTH HArpwareE AND Mre. Co., St. JosepH, Mo. 


The trade situation in St. Joseph, in common with points both in 
the Mississippi and the Missouri Valleys, has at no time during the 
late panic been as unfavorable as in ofher sections of the country. 
Our city, owing to the fact that it has never experienced a typical 
western boom, has suffered much less than those where real estate 
values were inflated and the cost of living higher. 

The recent floods, which have caused such traffic congestion and 
suspension of business at other points, has not affected us at all, as 
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the city is far above high water mark. These heavy rains and inun- 
dations of the lowlands seriously damaged crops over a limited area, 
but the loss from this cause in the river bottoms is more than made 
up for by the benefit accruing to the greater part of our tributary 
territory. 

The wholesale houses of St. Joseph have, as a result of their 
uniformly strong financial position, been able to extend very liberal 
accommodation to their trade during the past six months, which has 








Director 
DAVID S. LUDLUM 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


been responsible to a great extent for unusually slow collections. 

The present month is showing a marked improvement in collec- 
tions and the confidence of the trade that there will be good business 
during the summer and fall, is evidenced by the general willingness to 
part with funds heretofore held, in many cases to guard against 
emergencies. 

The volume of business during the first six months of 1908 will 
average about the same as 1906. 
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But when an analysis is made, it is found that the loss from 1907 
is almost wholly due to a falling off in mining sections and that the 
strictly agricultural communities show very little evidence that the 
country has recently suffered a financial brain storm. 


E. H. Dyer, or Mounp City Paint Anp Cotor Co., St. Lours, Mo. 


The conditions of trade in St. Louis are good—they are going to be 
better. The subject of trade conditions in a city the size of St. Louis, 
doing a business of approximately eight hundred million dollars a year, 
was too large for me to feel that I could safely and properly cover it in 
an address of two minutes; I therefore took the liberty of having what 
I wished to say, printed in pamphlet form, and while my powder was 
exploded a little prematurely yesterday, yet the pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed, and if there are any who have not received them, and wish 
them, they will be handed to them at the door when they go out. 

St. Louis, as you know, is optimistic; in fact it is the originator of 
prosperity. (Applause.) We believe in prosperity; we preach it. And 
I want to say that if the other trade centers of this country would follow 
suit we would have the volume of business back not only to its normal 
condition, but ahead of it in a very short space of time. 

I am reminded of a little story in regard to trade conditions, and 
particularly as applied to the short space of time which I was given to 
address this assembly—something like this: There were two ladies dis- 
cussing the trade conditions, and one said to the other, “I presume your 
husband’s business is growing, and very prosperous.” “Oh yes, very 
good indeed; the receipts last week were so great that they had to have 
a receiver appointed to take charge of them.” 

That is not the condition of St. Louis. We have had no bank fail- 
ures and no mercantile failures of any consequence, and I believe that 
the present year, with the good crop prospects that are now in view, and 
without any undue adverse legislation on the part of the Legislature or 
Congress, will be better in the second half than was 1907 or 1906, and 
we look for 1909 to be a banner year. I thank you. 

The following is the review of trade conditions in St. Louis as pub- 
lished by Mr. Dyer: 

I feel deeply honored in having been delegated by the president of 
the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association to speak for St. Louis on the 
subject of trade conditions. 

I have given this subject considerable thought and time, and before 
making my deductions I have canvassed the situation rather thor- 
oughly and have taken up with the executives of our largest business 
houses and organizations the question of business as applied to their 
particular industry, and have the opinions from some twenty-five differ- 
ent classes of trade. 

The city of St. Louis is so situated geographically as to be a great 
distributing center and its goods are distributed over a larger territory 
than is covered from almost any other city of this country. 

The volume of business done out of St. Louis in a normal year will 
approximate eight hundred million dollars, and to arrive at any conclu- 
sion regarding prospective trade conditions, we should consider first 
what the conditions have been, and while those conditions are well known 
to every business man, yet in order to properly cover the subject, they 
should be reviewed. 

The year 1906 was a year when a larger volume of business was 
done in most lines than in any preceding year, while the year 1907 was 
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in practically all lines a larger year than 1906, therefore I consider that 
the year 1907 would properly be termed an abnormal year for business 
and a comparison of the business done thus far in this year, with the 
same period last, would hardly be a fair one. 

With the financial troubles that came on in the latter part of 1907 
a comparison of conditions for the second half of this year with the 
corresponding period last would also be unfair. At the same time, we 
cannot pass over or disregard the conditions as they have been, and if a 
comparison is to be made it must be made with the actual conditions 
that existed. : 

During the early part of the year 1907 trade conditions generally 
were at their best. Business in many lines was stimulated and increased 
by advancing values. The producer of raw materials, particularly the 
mining industry, ran his output to the fullest capacity. The manufac- 
turer bought his raw materials in quantities and made contracts to protect 
himself from an increasing cost. The jobber in turn stocked up in order 
to protect himself. The retail merchant anticipated his wants to a larg: 
extent and kept his stock of goods full. All of this was done on what 
might be termed a speculative basis. The farmer had had reasonably 
good crops; had money to spend; was getting good prices for his live 
stock, grain or other farm products, and—‘All went merry as a marriage 
bell,” but at a very high tension and with considerable push and pressure 
on the part of mercantile houses. : 

Prices were getting higher and higher and along in August here and 
there warnings began to be issued by masters of finance to the effect that 
business was being expanded beyond the limits of reasonable demands 
and proper conservatism. ; 

During these busy times practically the only commodity that had 
been cheap was money, and that enabled those of a speculative nature to 
indulge their inclinations, also enabling the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant to extend and expand their business, and under these conditions 
some went beyond their depth. 

The day of reckoning came, and we all recall the time when about 
the middle of October—‘“Biff’—there was “something doing” in the 
financial world. Prices of stocks began to tumble. Speculators were 
asked to furnish additional collateral. Rates for money went up by 
leaps and bounds. Demand loans were called in—securities thrown on the 
market and sold—a panic was on. 

Large industrial concerns with a floating indebtedness were com- 
pelled to curtail their business and very generally factories were closed 
down; clerks, salesmen and other empoyés were discharged; but the 
financial institutions of the country stepped into the breach and by devis- 
ing ways and means whereby these concerns might be protected, pre- 
vented a situation that might have resulted in the most serious condition 
that this country had ever faced. 

Railroad companies, always large users of money, saw their securi- 
ties depreciate in value, and it became impossible for them to procure 
funds with which to continue their extensive operations and betterments, 
and a year that began with clear skies and a promising future ended in 
the gloom and darkness of business depression, if not Stagnation. 

What was the cause of this condition and what has been the result 
of it? 

Unnecessary and unwise speculation ; a tendency on the part of large 
industrial organizations to increase their facilities beyond what the actual 
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trade demanded which meant the tying up of considerable capital in 
plants, etc. 

A tendency on the part of the national, and in many cases state 
legislative bodies to agitate and enact harmful and unnecessary 
laws, thereby intimidating and restricting legitimate business and pre- 
venting the exploitation of new enterprises. 

That there were, and still are, some unscrupulous men in positions 
of trust, power and authority is undoubtedly true, but were those men 
the ones that were most seriously hurt by all this agitation? I think not. 

The brunt of the fight and the hardship of battle fell upon the honest 
and conscientious business man, and even more upon his employés. 

I can, however, see much good that will result from the conditions 
referred to, and to my mind it is in the’ fact that the speculative values 
have been to a very large extent wiped out. I feel that this condition 
will continue and that the growth of business will be upon more conser- 
vative and legitimate lines. 

I wish to state that during the financial troubles referred to as 
regards St. Louis, the banks and other financial institutions of our city 
demonstrated the fact that they were being managed by able, safe and 
conservative men—they took care of their customers, not only in St. 
Louis, but elsewhere—so much for what is past. 

Now as to trade prospects for the immediate future. As I stated 
earlier in this address, I have canvassed the trade situation pretty well in 
St. Louis, therefore my statements are not based entirely upon my own 
observation, but upon the views of men who are at the head of the largest 
mercantile establishments in the different lines of trade in our city. 

It is not my intention to take the various classes of trade separately 
and state just how much of an increase or how much of a decrease was 
shown in these several kinds of trade, but to get a general summary of 
the entire business. , 

I will mention a few different classes of trade and the conditions 
as they exist with them will apply to practically the other lines as well. 

St. Louis probably ships more pounds of dry goods than any other 
city in the United States. It is the opinion of those whom I have con- 
sulted in reference to this particular line that the year 1906 was about a 
normal year. That 1907 was an abnormal year. That during that year 
trade was stimulated in buying on account of advancing values in mer- 
chandise and stocks were kept up to, you might say, the limit. 

The sales thus far for 1908 show about the same amount, if any- 
thing a little larger, than the first half of 1906 showed, but not so great 
as the first half of 1907. This decrease in sales can be attributed first, 
to a less amount of business, and second, to a lower valuation of the 
merchandise. In other words, with the prices that have ruled the early 
part of this year it will take more of the same goods to eqyal in value 
what it did last year. 

Conditions during the past two months show a very marked 
improvement ; the outlook for the balance of this year is favorable and 
with reasonably good conditions the year of 1908 should show a larger 
volume of business than did 1906, but somewhat less than 1907. 

Boots and shoes make another business that is a large one with the 
city of St. Louis, as we rank well up at the top in the manufacture and 
sale of boots and shoes. The condition of trade in this line is about 
the same as the dry goods, that is, thus far 1908 shows an increase over 
1906, but not so large a volume as 1907. The stocks in retail stores were 
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kept up owing to prospective advances in price on account of a higher 
valuation of hides, leather, etc. 

The prospects for the second half of this year are for a good volume 
of business, and while it is thought the business will not equal that of 
1907, yet it will compare very favorably with 1906, which was a normal 
year. 
Another industry that St. Louis is largely interested in is flour 
milling, and the condition of trade, as far as I have been able to learn, 
has been better in 1908 than it was in 1907 and better than it was in 
1906. The years 1906 and 1907 were not considered abnormal in the 
flour industry as they were in some other lines. 1908 shows an increase in 
that business over the preceding years. 

In volume of business the wholesale grocery trade shows about the 
same as 1907, although the business in 1908 has been more in the lines 
of staples than in what is termed fancy goods. The grocery business is 
a business that is limited in territory on account of the numerous 
jobbers who are located in the smaller towns preventing the jobber in 
St. Louis from extending his business as many other industries can. 

In volume the millinery business is equal to 1907 and the prospects 
are that the second half of 1908 will be better than the corresponding 
period of 1907. 

Building lines show a considerable falling off in business the first 
half of this year as compared with that period last. This is attributable 
to the fact that building operations were not undertaken the latter part 
of last year, therefore, it made the demand less the early part of this. 
There were many buildings that had been contracted for in the latter 
part of 1906 and early part of 1907 which were completed in the latter 
part of 1907. The prospect, however, in this line is considered very good 
and a steady improvement for the second half of this year is anticipated. 

In the hardware line St. Louis is the largest distributing center in 
the United States, and in making my statements regarding the hardware 
trade I shall include in that what might be called kindred lines, such as 
stoves, iron, metals, etc. In this class of trade the year 1907 was an 
abnormal year. 

1906 was nearer normal, and the trade thus far, while it shows a 
decrease from 1907, yet is holding its own with 1906 and the outlook 
for the second half of this year is very favorable, and this line of trade 
anticipates a business in the second half of the year that will be equally 
as large as 1906 and may possibly reach that of 1907. 

The wholesale trade in drugs, hats, woodenware, furniture, glass, 
candy, and many other lines, reports practically the same conditions as 
those previously mentioned in detail. 

I would not consider that this report would be complete without 
specifically mentioning that business which I am personally engaged in 
—the manufacture of paints and varnishes. In this particular business 
1907 was considered an abnormal year and with most manufacturers in 
our line the largest volume of business was done of any in their existence. 

1906 was also above normal and therefore it would hardly be a 
fair comparison to compare 1908 with either of those years, but I am 
pleased to say that it is the opinion of those engaged in the same line as 
myself that the business has shown a very marked improvement in the 
last two months, and we believe that the second half of this year is going 
to be almost, if not quite, as large as was the second half of last. 

The largest decrease in business this year among the paint trade is 
with those who have been doing business with the railroads and with 
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large manufacturing concerns. The dealers’ trade is very nearly normal, 
and I do not look for any depreciation of that trade the second half of 
this year. 

The railroads centering in and operating out of St. Louis naturally 
report a decreased business for the first half of this year as compared 
with last, but their earnings are showing an improvement and they look 
for a reasonable volume of tonnage during the second half of this year. 
They anticipate a much larger volume than was shown the early part. 

Operations in St. Louis real estate for the first half of 1908 are 
less than they were for the first half of 1907, but in reference to the 
building operations, I would say that the year 1906 was the banner 
year for St. Louis. Many buildings that were contracted for and 
permits issued in that year were not started, or, if started, not com- 
pleted until 1907, and with the financial troubles the latter part of 
1907 new work was not undertaken. 

At the present time there are a number of buildings, principally 
municipal and school buildings that are being arranged for, which 
will be contracted for during the latter part of this year, that will have 
a tendency to show a marked improvement in the building line, as far 
as building permits are concerned, over the latter part of 1907. 

This report would be like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out were I not to refer to an industry of this city that is most vital 
to its interest, and that is the banking industry. 

St. Louis is well supplied in this respect. Its banks have ample 
capital and the rates of money are low, and there is plenty of money 
to take care of the legitimate requirements of manufacturing and mer- 
cantile establishments. 

One of the best evidences of this fact, is, that the city of St. Louis 
offered for sale during the month of June bonds for municipal improve- 
ments to the extent of $5,500,000. 

The entire. issue was bought by the financial institutions in St. Louis 
—not one dollar was secured by outside capital, although there were a 
number of such financial institutions that bid for it. The St. Louis 
financial institutions having abiding faith in the stability and the credit 
of this city took those bonds at a better price to the city than outside 
capital offered. The price paid was considerably above par. 

In regard to bank clearings will state that with the banks, as with 
the mercantile houses, the year 1907 was an abnormal year. 

$2,972,653,307.00 
The total bank clearings for the year 1907 was........ 3,165,619,327.00 
For the first half of the year—that is from January Ist 

to July ist clearings were in 1906 1,482,387,636.00 
In 1907 1,596,544,853.00 
For the first half of 1908, approximating the clearings 

for the present month of June to be $245,000,000.00 

(which is considered a conservative estimate) it 

will show a total for the six months of 1,477,333,708.00 
or practically the same as 1906 and about 7 per cent. less than the first 
half of 1907. 

I believe that the bank clearings in St. Louis for the first half of 
this year as compared with the same period last year show a less percent- 
age of decrease than is shown by any Of the other seven large cities of 
the country. 

Another feature that I must touch on, and which is of interest to 
the credit man, is the matter of collections. It is the opinion. in all 
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classes of trade that collections for the first half of 1908, while not so 
large as in 1907, owing to a less business having been done, yet are 
better; that is, there are fewer slow accounts, and collections are what 
would be termed by any credit man—good. : 

One cause for this, is that the dealers throughout the country have 
been reducing their stocks of merchandise; have turned their merchan- 
dise into cash and with lessening purchases have more money on hand 
to take care of their maturing obligations, and it looks now as though the 
trade generally throughout the country is in excellent condition and 
will undoubtedly to a very large extent discount fall purchases. 

In concluding this report, I wish to state that in my opinion trade 
for the second half of this year will be healthy and of good volume. 
There are two things that would have a tendency to curtail business. 

First, the question of crops. With the extremely wet weather that 
we have had in the territory covered by St. Louis it has caused some 
damage and particularly in the corn belt, has prevented the full planting 
of the corn crop, but with the few bright days which we have recently 
had it is enabling the farmers now to get in the crop. The unusual 
amount of rain has put the soil in good condition and, with the crop 
planted I believe it will mature and produce a good yield. Of course, if 
this should not occur, then I believe that there will be a curtailment and 
a less volume of business done. 

The other condition is the question of politics. This is the year of 
a presidential election and it is generally considered that such a year is 
conducive to an unsettled business situation, but it is my observation 
that business conditions have not been seriously interfered with during 
the more recent presidential campaigns, and I see no reason why they 
should be during this one. 

With favorable weather for the maturing of crops from now on, 
and without undue agitation in a political way, I think the second half of 
1908—as far as business in St. Louis is concerned—will be in a healthy 
condition. 

The clouds of financial stringency and business depression that have 
darkened the skies of the business world have practically been dispersed 
and we are emerging into the full sunlight of business resumption and 
prosperity. 

I do not believe that the full resumption of business is going to come 
all at once, but that it will be a constant and steady growth, and when 
the second half of the year 1908 has been traversed that the results for 
the year will compare favorably with any normal year that we have seen. 


D. L. Sawyer, or Tress, Hutcuincs & Co., St. Paut, MINN. 


The Northwest, agriculturally speaking, is to a great extent a one- 
crop country. In addition to agriculture, lumber, copper, iron mining, 
and stock raising are leading industries. 

At the time of the money stringency last November, the Northwest 
was enjoying very prosperous times, but suddenly the word was passed 
along that the banks would pay out no money and elevators would pur- 
chase no grain, and for the next thirty days, business was almost at a 
standstill; but it has gradually readjusted itself since, and to-day the 
people have almost forgotten the circumstance. 

In addition to the financial troubles, the winter was extremely mild, 
which enabled consumers to get through with far less purchasing in 
heavy wear than usual. The result is that merchants in practically all 
sections are now overloaded with heavy goods which they were unable 
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to sell last winter. This fact will very materially affect the sale of winter 
goods by the jobbers in the coming fall. 

We find a large number of the laboring class have been laid off 
during the past three or four months, which naturally affects business 
to some extent throughout this section. This is more pronounced in the 
lumber and mining sections and large cities. 

To give a more detailed account of the conditions as they now exist, 
we find in the Peninsular of Michigan and northern Minnesota, where 
the iron mines are located, that business is very dull, owing to the fact 
that very little iron ore is now béing mined, and the output will not be 
increased during this year. In the copper districts the mines are work- 
ing nearly full force, but wages have been reduced, and this seriously 
affects business. In Wisconsin at the present time, business is very light, 
especially in the tobacco regions, where present prices are 33 1-3 per cent. 
lower than they were a year ago. In the southern part of this state 
there has been too much rain, although the present prospect for crops 
in the entire state is very good. In northern Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota (being entirely agricultural districts) recent rains have seriously 
retarded spring planting and only about 75 per cent. of the corn is now 
in the ground, but what has been planted promises at the present time, 
a good harvest. In Minnesota, while the ground is very wet from recent 
rain, the present prospect for a good crop is excellent and farm pro- 
ducts are bringing about the same price as a year ago. In South Dakota, 
about the same conditions prevail as in Minnesota. In North Dakota, 
business is extremely quiet, owing, to a great extent, to the very light 
crop harvested last year and to the financial conditions which cause 
money to be very scarce, and the bulk of the business to be done on 
credit. The crop prospects, however, for this year are good. In Mon- 
tana business is quiet, owing to the fact that live stock is lower than 
usual, more especially in the sheep country. Wool is also very low, com- 
pared with a year ago. In the mining section business is also quiet by 
reason of the almost total cessation of mining operations. In the lumber 
regions of the northwest, there is practically. no business at the present 
time. The scarcity of snow during the past winter prevented the mar- 
keting of logs, and the decline in the price of lumber has prevented any 
activity up to the present time. 

It might be interesting to take note of the present price of farm 
products as compared with a year ago, which will to some extent, show 
the purchasing power of the territory. The following are the prices 
in the St. Paul markets: 

Beef cattle are worth to-day $5 to $6.75 per hundred; a year ago 
they were worth $4 to $5.75 per hundred. 

Fat hogs are worth to-day $5.30 to $5.40 per hundred; a year ago 
they were worth $5.45 to $6.10 per hundred. 

Fat sheep are worth to-day $4.50 to $5.75 per hundred; a year ago 
they were worth $5.50 to $7.60 per hundred. 

Corn is worth to-day 70 cents; a year ago it was worth 52 cents. 

Wheat is worth to-day $1.10; a year ago it was worth 97 cents. 

Oats are worth to-day 50 cents ; a year ago they were worth 40 cents. 

Hay is worth to-day $10.00; a year ago it was worth $15.00. 

Butter, eggs and chickens are practically the same price as a year 
ago 


“The receipts of the St. Paul Stock Yards during the first five months 
of 1908 as compared with 1907 are interesting in this connection: 
We find that during this period in 1908, 126,008 cattle were received, 
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as against 104,531 in 1907; 563,230 hogs as against 389,487 in 1907; 
95,405 sheep as compared with 60,439 in 1907. 

Everything considered, the business in the northwest during the 
year 1908 will be less than 1907, but with the present crop prospects a 
reality, it will make very little difference in this territory who is elected 
president this fall. 


Georce C. LAMBERT, OF LAMBERT Paper Co., Satt Lake City, Utau. 


In behalf of the Utah Association of Credit Men, I speak of the region 
served by its jobbers and manufacturers. This includes the whole of 
Utah and the greater part of Idaho, also western Wyoming and eastern 
Nevada. This is a region of very great natural resources—so diversified 
that no panic in Wall Street can stifle all of them. While its mines repre- 
sent the greatest expenditure of money, and are rated as greatest in value, 
a large majority of its residents are interested in agriculture and grazing, 
and derive their living—and many of them wealth also—from these 
resources. These latter interests were never more prosperous than at the 
present time, except for the meager demand and low prices offered for 
wool. In this connection it may be mentioned that while the prices 
offered for wool at and before the time of shearing, this year were little, 
if any, more than half of those realized for last year’sclip, comparatively 
little was sold, the producers preferring to store their wool and await 
better prices. The result has already justified this action, for an advance 
of about one-third has since occurred, and strong hopes are now enter- 
tained that the revenue from this source may not be materially lessened. 
The unusually frequent and copious showers which have occurred in our 
region during the past two months, although temporarily retarding the 
growth of crops, have assured a bountiful harvest, and added such an 
impetus to the arid farming industry that it is now more promising and 
popular than ever before. 

The mining and smelting industries were the most seriously affected 
by the financial slump of last fall, but these are fast recovering. As an 
indication of this it may be mentioned that business in the Salt Lake Stock 
Exchange has never been more brisk for years than within the past 
month. 

Some Utah jobbing houses have done an even larger business so far 
this year than during the corresponding months of last year, but these are 
exceptional cases, the rule being that the volume of business is somewhat 
less. The sales during the first ten months of last year were, however, 
abnormally large, and it is hardly fair to compare the present year with 
that period. A comparison of the year 1906 with the present is decidedly 
in favor of the latter. Collections are still somewhat slow, but prospects 
for fall settlements are favorable. 

Jobbers and retailers alike appear to be profiting by the experience 
of the past few months, and, regrettable as the money stringency has been, 
it will doubtless prove to be a blessing in disguise. Comparatively few 
business failures have occurred in our region—none among firms that 
were formerly thrifty—but that more have not, is undoubtedly due to the 
efforts of the Utah Association of Credit Men. 

The material development now occurring in Utah and the surrounding 
region is unsurpassed in any other part of the Union. Salt Lake City 
leads every other city of the nation with the single exception of San 
Francisco, in the percentage of its building permits issued during the 
present year. Not only homes, but substantial and costly business blocks . 
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are being erected, and in addition two new railway depots are in course of 
construction at a cost of a million dollars. 

Not only do we who live in Salt Lake City have faith in its future as 
a business center and desirable place of residence, but many far-seeing 
men who do not live there express similar views. That prince of railroad 
men, E. H. Harriman, recently gave it as his opinion that Salt Lake City 
is destined to become one of the four principal cities of the nation. On the 
whole, the future is full of promise, and business men of the West have 
certainly no cause for discouragement. 


R. R. Fox, or Stmonps Mrc. Co., SEATTLE, WASH. 


The conditions of business in general in Seattle and the surround- 
ing territory to-day are very good. There has been a steady improvement 
since the financial wave last fall. This financial’ wave which started in 
the East and traveled westward seemed to have lost force all the way 
along, so that it was very mild, and without much force when it reached 
Seattle and the great Pacific Northwest. 

In Seattle we had no bank failure, not even any runs on banks, and 
no business failures of consequence as a result of that wave. For. the 
first five months of this calendar year as compared with the same period 
a year ago some of our large wholesale houses in certain lines report a 
slight falling off in business, while in other lines they report an increase. 

The lumber industry isthe most important in the state, and hasbeen 
more seriously affected than any other industry. This is because there 
has not been the demand for lumber in the middle western states that 
we had last year, and from the further fact that the railroads last fall 
advanced the rates on eastern shipments of lumber. The lumbermen 
considered the advanced rate unjust and fought the matter through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This commission very recently 
decided the case in favor of the lumbermen by restoring the old rates 
to a large portion of the territory that we reach. The state of Washing- 
ton as you may know, is the largest lumber producing state in the Union. 
The following are figures relating to some of our industries, which I 
think may prove of interest. These figures cover amounts for the year 
1907, of these different industries which Nature has created and placed 
there for us to develop. 


Fisheries 


Mining in Alaska—gold 
Mining in Washington—gold and other precious metals. . 


Outside of lumber we know that our industries will this year show 
a substantial increase over the year 1907. 

To-day in Seattle we have more large buildings, such as business 
blocks in the course of construction, than ever before at one time. More 
building permits for permanent and substantial building's have been issued 
since the first of January than ever before for the same period. 

We have already three great railroad systems running into Seattle, 
and three others now building into Seattle at an enormous expense. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road alone is spending $50,000,000 
for work on its line in that state. This road will be running trains 
into Seattle over its own tracks in one year from this time. The 
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terminal grounds for. the road in the city of Seattle, were purchased at 
a cost of over $10,000,000. 

The Union Pacific and one other road are also building into our 
city, and have paid enormous amounts for terminals in the city of 
Seattle in the last two years. 

All of this railroad work gives employment to a great many men, 
making the payrolls of the railroads in the state of Washington a very 
large sum. The different roads are taking advantage of the present 
opportunity to get plenty of labor and are rushing their work along as 
fast as possible. 

The Oriental trade from the port of Seattle is increasing very rapidly. 
The shortest and quickest route from this country to China and Japan is 
from Seattle. Our Alaskan trade for the coming season is sure to dion a 
big increase for the largeoperators of mines in Alaska and like the railroads 
in Washington, have taken advantage of the labor situation and taken 
this season a larger number of experienced miners into that country than 
ever before, with the result that the output of gold this year from.Alaska 
will be close to $30,000,000. Nearly all this gold comes to Seattle and 
is very largely invested there. All that is needed in Alaska is more 
people. If people can be induced to go to that country to develop the 
mines, Alaska will in the near future be the biggest gold-producing 
country in the world. 

You will see from the statements I have made that we feel very 
hopeful about the future of Seattle and the great Northwest. 

Next year we are to hold in Seattle the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. This exposition is to show to the people of the world some- 
thing about the resources and possibilities of that great northwestern 
portion of our beautiful country. All tle different countries bordering 
upon the Pacific Ocean will participate in the exposition. When you stop 
to think that in China and Japan there are over 400,000,000 people who 
have only just started to develop their countries and that they are located 
just across the Pacific from Seattle, you will not wonder that we are 
trying to establish closer and more friendly business relations with these 
people by having them take part in our exposition. 

As progressive credit men, you should all make a trip to Seattle next 
yéar to visit the exposition, and learn more about the possibilities of our 
great state, and the whole Pacific Northwest. Seattle to-day has a popu- 
lation of 276,000 people, and is probably growing faster than any other 
city in the whole world. 

If any of. our members are not now interested in the Oriental or 
Alaskan trade, some of you representing the larger establishments of 
the big cities of the East may some day wish to be, and as Seattle is 
the gateway to the Orient and Alaska, you will be able to learn some- 
thing about this trade through your branch of the National Association 
in our city, and any information you may desire to have along these lines, 
we will be very glad to furnish to you. We are not seeking the conven- 
tion for 1909. Now, on behalf of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
of which I have the honor to bé a director, I invite you all to visit our 
exposition and see our beautiful city during the season of 1909. 


J. B. Camppert, SPOKANE, WASH. 


I just received this morning Secretary Meek’s letter in reference to the 
plan of having an exchange of opinions on trade conditions. This was 
due to the floods in Montana delaying mail from the East. I can give you, 
therefore, nothing but general information. 
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I think I can say, however, without fear of contradiction, that so far 
as Spokane is concerned it did not suffer individually from the panic. 
Spokane is growing faster to-day than ever before, its population having 
increased from 80,000 in 1907, to 108,000 in 1908. The first four months 
of 1908 show more building permits than ever before, and among those 
building permits were 1,000 homes in four months, aggregating $250,000 
in value. It may be of interest to some of you to know that Spokane 
has diverging from it more interurban electric railway lines than any 
other city in the United States. Spokane is the pioneer in constructing 
long-distance electric lines. We have now one line in operation over 
80 miles long, and by the end of the year it will be 150 miles out in the 
country from Spokane. But enough for Spokane. We in Spokane, 
strange as it may seem to you, think that Spokane itself is but a drop in the 
bucket, and we “boosters” do not “boost” for Spokane alone, but for the 
inland empire; for we believe that as that empire builds up, Spokane will 
build with it. ; 

Most of the southwest and western territory is wheat land. Whitman 
County has a larger average of wheat to the acre than any section in the 
world. I have had occasion very recently to travel over most of the inland 
empire, to gather information of trade conditions which we keep in tabu- 
lated form in our office, and which, without the passing of any resolution, 
every member of this Association is entitled to. Write us at any time for 
any kind of information and if we have it you are welcome to it. 

Nearly every section of the wheat-growing region of our state shows 
a most wonderful crop, ready to be harvested in the near future. There is 
one section, however, of the inland empire (known as the Nez Perces 
country) which has suffered in the last year or two on account of a rather 
small crop of wheat. I was there a few weeks ago, however, and they 
were about to harvest one of the largest crops that section of the country 
has ever seen. So that we believe that that part of the inland empire will 
soon be back to prosperity. 

In the mining districts the copper mines have largely closed down, 
but are now resuming, though on a small scale. 

The lead and silver mines scarcely closed at all, but in some instances 
did curtail their output. 

The lumber interests, of course, have suffered somewhat, but on 
account of the winning of the well-known freight case lately, that industry 
will very shortly be resumed and in normal condition. 


H. I. Seppon, or SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


In speaking of the present business conditions in Syracuse, would 
state that Syracuse is one of the largest manufacturing towns in central 
New York state. We manufacture almost everything known to the 
commercial trade. 

We have in Syracuse probably one of the largest chemical manu- 
facturing concerns in the country—I have reference to the Solvay Pro- 
cess Co., which manufactures soda ash. They employ upwards of 3,000 
hands. 

Syracuse is also the home of the typewriter industry, four cf the’ 
leading typewriters being manufactured there, and employing upwards 
of 5,000 skilled mechanics. 

From data received from different points in Syracuse, I would 
state that while a lot of the manufacturing plants laid off a number of 
hands during the depression, the majority of our factories are now work- 
ing full time, and while we do not compare as yet favorably with the 
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same period of last year, business is improving rapidly, and it is only a 
question of a short space of time when we will not only equal the same 
period of last year, but beat it. Syracuse is certainly optimistic. 


J. H. Pappock, oF THE PappocK-OveRMEYER Co., ToLepo, OxIOo. 


If affords me not only a great deal of pleasure, but gratification as 
well, to have the privilege of appearing before you this morning to add 
my mite to the overwhelming testimony in support of the affirmative, of 
the question, “Has Prosperity Returned?” Speaking for northwestern 
Ohio, that is the territory covered by Toledo jobbers, I can most em- 
phatically say that prosgeniy has never left. I will make one exception 
to that statement. In Toledo the several large iron industries have been 
shut down entirely or running only part time since November Ist last, 
and in the districts where they are located, trade has been quiet and col- 
lections slow, but in other sections of the city, trade has been normal. 
In the country districts, Toledo jobbers report the largest spring trade 
they have ever enjoyed. Houses that make a practice of booking future 
orders did not sell as much as usual last spring for summer and fall de- 
liveries, but prompt shipment business is good, and they expect rush 
orders from now on to keep them unusually busy. And why not? North- 
western Ohio never looked more beautiful nor more prosperous than she 
does to-day. The prospects for bumper crops were never brighter. The 
hay crop will be enormous; corn is in excellent stand and is looking fine. 
Wheat is an average crop, and oats give every indication of an enormous 
yield. Unless something unforeseen occurs, something entirely out of 
the ordinary, fruits of all kinds will be abundant. In fact there is not 
a crop of any kind that now looks like even a partial failure. One farmer 
speaking for his class said: “We have not a kick acoming.” Because 
of modern methods of high finance, a bank here and there may close its 
doors, and a merchant or manufacturer may go into bankruptcy, but such 
failures have, and always will occur, be times good or bad. There are no 
hard times out through the farming districts of northwestern Ohio. The 
country banks are full of money, and the farmer is adding to the surplus 
every day. This widespread prosperity exists throughout northwestern 
Ohio, and the prospects for good crops mean that business depression in 
the city must soon be a thing of the past. In fact the sky is now almost 
clear and conditions will gradually improve. In northwestern Ohio, is 
not only the land of promise, but of fulfilment. 


Wix.is Davis, oF SOUTHWESTERN Druc Co., WicHiTA, KAN. 


It used to be said that Kansas raised h and grasshoppers. We 
quit raising grasshoppers thirty years ago. Mrs. Lease, whom we sent to 
New York City several years since, advised us to raise less h and 
more corn, and we have been so busy since, raising corn, that we have for- 
gotten the other product. 

Wichita trade territory is essentially agricultural. Consequently to 
get at our trade barometer, we must go back to the farmer, as our pros- 
perity depends on his prosperity. In the past eight or nine years his crops 
have been good, and have brought good prices, and land values have more 
than doubled so that at this time the majority of our farmers are out of 
debt, their farms are well stocked and improved, and they have a good 
balance in the bank. 

This year the wheat crop which is being harvested—and we grow 
more wheat than any other state in the Union—will be better than last 
year, except in the western end of our territory. 
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While we cannot at this time predict as to the corn crop, yet if normal 
conditions prevail, it should be at least an average crop, as the acreage is 
larger than last year. 

Alfalfa, which is quite extensively grown in our territory, and is one 
of the most profitable per acre of any farm crop grown, is, as always, good 
and this means more fat hogs and fat cattle, which means more money for 
the farmer and the retailer, and consequently more for the jobber. So that 
you see we have a good foundation upon which to build our hopes for this 
year’s business. 

Last year was the most prosperous in our history. We were scorched 
a little, it is true, by the panic, but it did not take us long to recover, 
and our business since January Ist has been as good in nearly every 
line as, and in some materially better than, for the corresponding 
months of last year. 

Collections are good and there have been practically no failures in the 
past eight months, and our Adjustment Bureau, organized a few months 
since, is still looking for business, and the referee in bankruptcy counts his 
cases for the same period on the fingers of one hand. 

We are losing our fear of the presidential campaign bugaboo, and 
we feel quite safe in predicting that this will be the banner year for 
Wichita jobbers, and in asserting that trade conditions in Wichita territory 
are good. 


F. E. Hearn, or Jonn H. Fitcu Corree Co., Youncstown, Ouio. 


I have endeavored to comply with your worthy secretary’s request 
and condense my report to two minutes. We do not believe in booms 
down our way, but we deal in hard, cold facts, and that is what I am 


going to give you to-day. 

Youngstown, Ohio, with its population of 65,000, forms, with its 
immediate vicinity, a great iron and steel center. The immense plants of 
the United States Steel Corporation, the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, besides many separate 
blast furnaces and other large concerns whose manufactured products 
consist of stationary engines, ponderous rolls and other supplies for fur- 
naces and iron mills, are located at this point. 

Retail business is influenced by the iron market and the operation of 
our mills. Wholesale houses are in turn affected. 

Seventy-five per cent. of our works are now in operation, with pros- 
pects good for a continuous run. General trade is quietly getting into nor- 
mal condition. 

Youngstown is also a great railroad center, where four trunk lines 
meet. More tonnage passes through our city than any other city in the 
world. 

Our banks are on a solid basis and all are members of the Credit 
Men’s Association. We have never had a bank failure; and to-day our 
banks hold more money on hand than at any time in their history, which 
is of vast importance to a manufacturing center. The monthly pay-rolls 
made up from our local banks average about one and a quarter million. 

In conclusion, we want you to understand that Youngstown, like its 
Credit Men’s Association, is in good shape. Our manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail interests have been carefully guarded and ably managed 
during the recent depression, with the result that our business failures 
nae been no more, but really less, than when conditions were at their 

est. : 
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President Gettys—The injection of this conference concerning busi- 
ness conditions has been somewhat in the nature of an experiment, and it 
would be of help to the incoming board if we could have some expression 
as to-whether or not you desire this to become a permanent part of our 
year’s program. 

Arthur Parsons, Salt Lake City—That matter will come up in the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

President Gettys—Our first short talk by S. A. Hilpp, as set forth in 
the order of business, must be omitted, as the speaker has been detained. 
Howard Marshall, of New York, will address us on the topic of “Edu- 
cating the Retailer.” 


Address of Howard Marshall, of New York. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


I hope you will not regard what I have to say this morning is in 
any respect an address. We are an hour behind in our proceedings, and 
my talk will be short and purely informal. 

The question has been asked, what is this Association and what are 
its affiliated branches, and what is the individual membership doing for 
the retailer. If the average experience of our membership is in line with 
my own, and I believe it is, we can confidentially answer that question 
by saying that we are doing much and can do more for the retailer. 

At the time this organization was started, there seemed to be a three- 
fold reason why credit men all over the country should get together, 
first for united protection against commercial fraud, second for the proper 
influence of legislation for the protection of business interests all over 
the country, and third for a better and more satisfactory and a fuller inter- 
change of experience in credit matters among credit men all over the 
country. 

In all channels of activity along these lines much has been accom- 
plished as we know; but surely the retailer all over has had his share 
in whatever we have accomplished in these particular respects. 

Now, not very long ago (and certainly within the recollection of even 
the youngest of us here), when the retail merchant or the general store- 
keeper throughout the land was asked. for a financial statement, we did 
not always get it, and he very often thought that he had been insulted 
when such a proposition had been put up to him. 

We all know that that day has long gone by, and I believe that it has 
been largely in consequence of the influence of this Association that the 
retail merchant has become awake to the wisdom and the propriety of 
making a financial statement. We are not so much concerned to-day as 
regards the absence of a statement, as we are concerned regarding the 
lack of efficiency with which that statement is made. 

Now I have been, in the course of the last few years, in a great many 
cities and states of the country and I have come in contact with many 
retail merchants, and it is perfectly surprising (I have no doubt you all 
know it well) to note the lack of efficiency and the inaccuracy with 
which statements are made. 

In a little city in New England not long ago, I had occasion to collect 
a bill of a thousand dollars. It was quite a large sum for a small retailer, 
but we all believed him to be good. He had always paid his bills with 
reasonable promptness, but the time came when we did not get responses 
to letters, and I reached the point where, in the ordinary course of events, 
the claim would go to an attorney; but I did not put it with 
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the attorney; I went to see him and I talked with him for a 
few moments. I said, “What is the difficulty?” “Well,” he said, 
“you know I have been very busy indeed,” and I said, “I have no 
doubt, we are all busy. How do you stand now?” “Why,” he said, “I 
have a stock of goods of $20,000 and I have outstandings of $10,000 
that are good, and I only owe $4,000.” “Why,” I said, “that is a pretty 
good condition; you ought not to be slow pay. But how do you know 
that that statement is correct?” “Why,” he said, “young man, I know 
it by the same operation of reason whereby I have confidence that there 
is sufficient in the house for dinner to-night—my wife told me that was 
my condition.” “Well,” I said, “does your wife keep your books?” 
“Yes, when she has time.” “Has she had time lately?” “Well, no, she 
has not had very much time lately, because we have a new baby in the 
family.” Now, I am only relating this as one instance of a great many, 
to show that a retailer may make a statement in good faith. He may be 
perfectly honest in his statement, but he does not know whether or not the 
figures he gives you are correct. I said to this man, “Can we not get to- 
gether and find out really where you stand?” and he said, “All right.” 
And I asked him about his books. He did not seem to have many books, 
but we finally got out all the bills that he owed, and instead of $4,000 he 
owed $9,000, and instead of outstandings of $10,000 he only had $6,000, 
and his stock of goods which he valued at $20,000 had the profit added. 
So there we were; he had made a statement only a short time ago to a 
commercial agency, containing those figures, and he had a good rating. 
That shows a lack of efficiency. 

Now I want to tell you, gentlemen, that we have got to use our 
individual influence as members to bring about some reform in this par- 
ticular respect. Reform, you know, is in the air; we have it all about us; 
some of us are happy that we have a part in reform movements. There 
was a young man in the east who had lead rather a riotous life and he had 
some bad habits, and he concluded to move away from the east and go to 
a far western country to begin anew and to overcome, if possible, his 
bad habits. He came from a good family and was a fine fellow. He made 
some friends in the western city and became very popular among the boys. 
They had a reform club out there and it consisted of the prominent men 
of the city. They gathered together weekly at a long table and discussed 
various matters of reform. The young man from the east did not take 
any part in their deliberations for quite a long time. But after he had 
been there a number of months some one said to him, “Mr. Smith, what 
are you doing for reform?” “Why,” he said, “men, I have done more for 
reform than anyone of you here; I have done more for reform than the 
whole crowd at the table here.” “Why, what have you done,” they said. 
“Well,” he said, “I have spent all my fortune, and all my wife’s fortune, 
and I never shall be permitted to forget that | spent all my wife’s mother’s 
fortune for reform.” “What was the reform?’ “Why, I have been 
experimenting and investigating.” “But what have you been experi- 
menting in?” “I have been trying to find,” he said, “a brand of whiskey 
that would taste as good coming up as it tasted going down.” 

Now, there may be an element of indelicacy in that story, but it 
is apropos of the thought I have in mind, that we want reform in 
office matters as regards the accuracy and the efficiency with which 
statements are made, and upon which credit is based. During the 
winter I delivered a lecture before a number of societies in New York 
city on accountancy, on the elemental principles. of credit, and it is 
now recognized that there is a very close relation between the pro- 
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fession of accountancy and the profession as we practice it as credit 
men; and I am told that next year the accountancy schools of New 
York are going to incorporate in their curriculum a course of study 
on the science of credits,.and the young men who are going to study 
these matters and go into the wholesale and retail stores as book- 
keepers, accountants and office men, are going to know more about 
these things and going to know more about credits, and more about 
the accuracy with which statements should be made, than they gen- 
erally do now. 

Now, with reference to retailers and our educating them, I am 
reminded that there is quite a large retail merchant in a southern 
state who has a rating of C 1 1-2 in Dun’s. His statements have 
always been very good. In fact, he never admitted that he had any 
liabilities to amount to anything. Well, he too got slow pay awhile 
ago, and instead of handing my claim to an attorney for collection, as 
perhaps I should have done, I put the money into traveling expenses 
and went down to see him, thinking possibly I might get the money 
that he owed me, and in the confident belief that even if I did not 
get the money I would be able to gain something in the way of infor- 
mation that would help me in determining a credit in the future. 
I went to see him, and of course he said he was up against it, that 
conditions were against him and collections slow, and trade had been 
poor. I said, “You started this business, did you not, with $20,000?” 
“Yes,” he said. “How long ago?” “Two years ago.” “Well,” I said, 
“Your father-in-law is your partner, is he not?” “Yes.” “And he is 
a wealthy man here in town, isn’t he?” “Yes, he is worth $200,000.” 
“Well, have you any partnership contract with him?” “No,” he 
said, “I haven’t any.” “Have you any books in which you have an 
account with him?” “No.” “Does he ever draw any money out of 
the business?” “No.” “Does he share in your profits or losses in 
any way?” “No.” “Did he put any money in the business?” “Yes, 
$20,000.” “Well, how did he put it in?” “Well,” he said, “you see - 
it was this way: I made a note for $20,000 to the order of the bank 
and they loaned me the money on his endorsement, and that is the 
$20,000 that was put in the business.” “Well,” I said, “does his 
endorsement on that note make him a partner with you?” “Why, 
I should think so,” he said. “Well,” I said, “suppose he dies in two 
or three days from now and you want.to fasten your debts on his 
estate, do you think you will have any difficulty about it?” “Well, 
that never occurred to me,” said he. 

Now, there was no evidence whatever of any partnership between 
those two men; there was no partnership paper of any kind; and that 
concern in the retail business down there, enjoying a rating of 
C 11-2 of course was slow pay, but many people are selling them; 
they have no basis for credit unless there is a partnership contract, 
or unless that father-in-law guarantees the indebtedness; and I said 
to him: “My friend, if you want some good advice from me, you had 
better get a partnership paper drawn up right away.” “Well,” he 
said, “I don’t know whether I can get that or not.” I said, “You bet- 
ter bend all your efforts now to that end”; and I believe he is work- 
ing on it now. 

These are only one or two little instances of a great many that 
I could enumerate to you, showing in a measure that the individual 
membership of this Association (and I know many of you have 
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experiences of this kind) are by constant effort educating the retailer, 
the country storeman, people that we are selling all over the country. 

Now, there is another matter that I think we should give some 
little attention to, and use our influence to support; and I wish that 
the press of this country might in some measure give space to the 
work of this Association. There is one commercial paper in the city 
of New York which especially deserves all praise, and I take this 
opportunity in behalf of the constituency that I represent, to pay a 
very high tribute to this paper that has spent a great amount of 
money and exerted a great deal of effort to put before the business 
men of this country the work in detail of our organization. They 
give business failures in splendid form as regards fullness of account; 
they give the details of our organization meetings; they inform the 
public wherever that paper is read of what is doing in this Asso- 
ciation, and I think that this paper and its able representatives are 
entitled to a resolution of thanks from this body at some time when 
it may be proper. I speak of the Daily Trade Record of New York. 

Now, the New York Herald has recently taken a page or two 
in respect to the work of our organization, and I wish that every 
affiliated branch would make some effort to get close to the press 
representatives in their community, and bring before the people of 
this country the work of this Association, because we stand for great 
things. We stand for righteousness in business, for honesty and 
integrity in trade, and for truth and justice between men. Those are 
the principles upon which we work; they are not only economic, but 
they point to a high plane of citizenship-and public duty; and we 
may present here all kinds of resolutions; we may frame them and 
we may pass them; but unless you and I go away from this conven- 
tion to our desks and carry out in fullness the spirit and intent of 
our resolutions and our work. here, little will be accomplished. 

In conclusion, I urge each and every one of you to exert all the 
influence that lies within you in connection with your business, in 
connection with all the people that you come in contact with, to bring 
about and establish the principles that we here represent. (Great 
Applause. ) 

President Gettys—We will now hear an address entitled “Latent 
Forces,” A. P. Foute, of Forth Worth, Texas. 


Address of A. P. Foute, of Fort Worth, Texas. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


I will attempt in my humble way and as briefly as possible, to 
call your attention tq some matters in connection with the work of 
this Association, which I have taken the liberty of terming “Latent 
Forces.” I know there are a great many such forces, but I only want 
to detail a few that I consider the most important; and I regard these 
questions as momentous. It is true that this Association has achieved 
wonderful things, but I believe that there is in front of us more than 
there is behind us. 

Others connected with this Association, and older men who are 
probably gifted with more conception and more idea of practical 
application than myself, have no doubt thought of these same forces, 
and I know that a few of the things that I want to mention have had 
some desultory experiment in this Association. I believe that the first 
essential to the success of any organization and especially this, being 
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the only one in which I have ever taken any active interest, is that 
the proper appreciation of your membership is the greatest factor in 
testing the value of it. You must first learn to appreciate it before 
you are to know its value; yet I am frank to say, gentlemen, that I 
belonged to this Association a long time before I did appreciate the 
value of a membership in it. 

This Association should be tied together by a bond of mutual 
interest, and there should be eliminated entirely—and I believe there is, 
more so than in any association that I ever had any knowledge of— 
selfishness, what we call shriveled localism, and any aspirations that 
are not permeated with patriotism and guided by the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest; and I believe that unless we are true to the pre- 
cepts laid down to us by the founders of this institution, and unless 
we have that patriotic sentiment in all of our thoughts and all of our 
actions, we are not good members and are not entitled to the inside 
counsels or the confidence of this organization. 

Appreciation of Membership.—I trust that my enthusiasm and 
devotion to this Association, and the work that it has mapped out to 
do, will be a justification for any extravagant statements that I might 
make ; but I believe that a membership in this Association is a badge 
of honor that is worthy to be worn by all of those engaged in your 
great profession, and I think that it is only a question of time when 
practically all of those in your profession will wear the badge which 
should be a credential and an open sesame, not only to credit men all 
over this particular land, but to all honest men who appreciate lofty 
ideals. 

I am so wrapped up in the past history and the future history 
that I know will be written of this institution, that if some good spirit 
would give to me to-day a magic wand limited to the accomplishment 
of one great purpose, I would promptly dedicate this power to the 
National Association of Credit Men in the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses. I would, through this method, organize it into a great Brother- 
hood of Men, and through this brotherhood I would try to direct the 
hearts and the minds of the members of this Association to accomplish 
some things that have seemed and now seem almost impossible of 
accomplishment. 

I would exemplify, if. I could, the golden rule, which do not forget, 
gentlemen, is the foundation cornerstone of this organization. When 
those of you who undertook the work early, and fought and passed a 
National Bankrupt Act announcing to the world that the credit men 
of this country no Jonger wanted a preference, you carried out almost 
in letter and spirit that greatest commandment of “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 

I would with this magic power while believing it probably imprac- 
ticable at this time and perhaps unwise to attempt the organization of 
any general reporting scheme or interchange of information idea, yet if 
I were possessed of this magic wand, I would have the members of this 
Association so close together that a personal communication from one 
to another would bring a prompt and frank reply on any subject. 

I would have the members of this Association so closely allied 
together that if a failure occurred, or insolvency, in any of our states 
or cities, no matter where, the interests of all the creditors in that 
failure would be immediately taken charge of and looked after by the 
local people who are members of this Association; and that is a prac- 
tical benefit that can be obtained through the adjustment bureau, or 
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through other methods, or through individuals. I cannot conceive of 
a proposition like that having any opposition. I can understand why a 
man would promptly resent any interference with his personal or 
private affairs, or his personal business, if you were to attempt to walk 
into his store and ‘take over the reins of the management of it; but I 
cannot understand how we allow a failure to occur when we imme- 
diately become stockholders in the business, whatever it may be, and 
then turn it over to somebody that we never saw or knew of or had 
any confidence in, or brotherhood with, to handle it. But we do that 
all the time. I cannot understand why we do not assert our rights | 
as‘stockholders and manage these estates absolutely within ourselves, 
as we arrange our own businesses. 

Of course we cannot expect to and never will eliminate the courts, 
and we never expect to eliminate the great legal profession, because as 
counselors and advisers these latter gentlemen are invaluable; and the 
principal business, I understand, the greatest of them do to-day is to 
keep people out of court, for which they charge reasonable compen- 
sation. 

Excuse me for digressing just a moment from the subject in hand, 
but I cannot pass over the remark made by Mr. Foster in connection 
with this appreciation of membership idea, when he referred to the 
slogan of the Denver Association, and until I came here to this con- 
vention I did not know why they had been so successful; but when he 
announced his slogan as “loyalty to the National Association” the 
question was easily answered, and, let me say to you, that my political 
affiliations have been with the party that has stood for state rights, but 

.in the matter of the Association we want to centralize this power as 
much as we can, and make the strong arm of the National office reach 
out and do the things that we want done, and we can only do things in 
that way. A divided house will fall. 

I want to refer just for a minute, on behalf of my Southern friends, 
—and I do this without consultation with them,—to another little thing 
said by Mr. Foster, and the pretty tribute that he paid to the Southern 
people. Having been born in the same state with Mr. Foster, I want 
to express the thanks of the Southerners here to him for his beautiful 
tribute and his cordial hospitality. 

The gentleman who just preceded me has, I know unwittingly, 
taken over a part of my speech; but he did it so well that I have no 
feeling against him for it whatever. I only wish that I were as capable 
of presenting it as he; but I will elaborate on it a little further. 

‘I agree with the gentleman that the time has come when publicity 
should be the watchword of this organization. It is the watchword 
to-day of all the- great business institutions, and you have got to take the 
people into your confidence. I mean not only the retailer, not only the 
_ man that you are going to do actual business with and have relations 
with directly, but, 1 would go further than that and take the masses of 
the people of this country into our confidence as to what we purpose 
doing in this organization. The suggestion made by the gentleman from 
New York in.reference to giving publicity locally has already been done 
by the Fort Worth association for some time, The President will bear 
me out in the statement that we have not only had published articles set- 
ting out the ideals of this association, but we have even, by suggestion 
in our leading papers, had editorials written advocating measures that 
we favored. I would like to see published in every paper in this land, 
in every daily and every little country weekly, the preamble to 
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the constitution that was adopted by the founders of this organization. 
I believe that the platform of principles enunciated by these men should 
carry conviction into the heart of every man who will read it; I care 
not who he be, and I want to call your attention to a fact, that in this 
way you can get as far into politics as you probably would ever want to 
go. You want to understand that public sentiment is what influences 
legislation, and legislation is what you want. You can create that senti- 
ment only by publicity, and when you have created it you have laid the 
foundation for getting measures through your National Congress or the 
. legislature of any state in this Union. 

This Association stands for nothing that it is ashamed of; it stands 
for everything that it is and should be proud of. Then why not, if we 
can publish these things to the world, do so? This thought was brought 
to me by a short residence that I had in the state capital at Austin, a 
little more than a year ago, attending a session of the legislature, at- 
tempting to pass a bulk sales law in Texas. One of the gentlemen was 
very friendly, and a very able man, but he said to me: “Foute, I have 
spoken to a few of my people before I left home about this measure, 
and I think they are opposed to it.” “Well,” I said, “I don’t want to 
show you any disrespect, but would you object to my taking this matter 
up with some of your people down there and getting them to express 
themselves favorably to it?” “Why,” he said, “not a bit in the world—if 
you can just get one man down there I would like it—if you can get me 
one favorable opinion down in my county I will vote for your bill. As 
it happened, I was introduced that very afternoon to a farmer from 
this man’s county, and I explained this matter to that farmer and took 
him up to the Capitol, and he told this man I want you to vote for this 
bill, and he did so. 

Now, by publicity you can educate the masses of people, and you 
want them on your side just as much as you want the merchant, jobber, 
banker or retailer. 

Now another thought: I have such faith in this platform enun- 
ciated in the preamble to this constitution, that I believe it stands in the 
business world for what the great constitution of this country stands in 
upholding Old Glory and in preserving the civil liberties of the greatest 
people on the face of the earth. I believe that as applied to business 
methods, if literally carried out, the constitution of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is paramount to any other that I ever had the 
pleasure of reading, from a business standpoint. 

Now, I want to refer here to the gentlemen who wrote that consti- 
tution. Of course none of us can help being grateful to those who in 
the last few years have built up this Association by a spirit of energy, 
ability, intellect and capacity, but I cannot help referring to the gentle- 
men who met twelve or more years ago and adopted the constitution that 
we all now stand on; and while I am perfectly willing to heap enco- 
miums upon the gentlemen who have done the work in recent years, I - 
must take off my hat in tribute to the men who made this possible twelve 
vears ago. 

I would admonish you all to stand by this platform and the father 
of this institution ; be true to yourself, the National Association of Credit 
Men, and you cannot be false to any man. I thank you for your atten- 
tion. 


President Gettys—It has been thought that it would be more logical 
in the following out of our program if we would have the address on 
fire insurance precede the report of the committee. The problem, what 
shall we do with our ex-presidents, has never been one that this organi- 
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zation has had to solve. We work them. There is a man here to-day 
who is going to address you, who has had no let-up, and I think will 
never be able, nor will he ever want to lay down any of the duties and 
pleasures of working for the National Association of Credit Men. I 
refer to Frederick W. Standart of Denver (great applause), who will 
address you. I therefore take great pleasure in introducing him to you. 
He will speak‘on the subject of “Fire Insurance and Credits.” 


Address of F. W. Standart, of Denver, Colo. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


That fire insurance is essential to the transaction of modern business, 
is the statement of a fact that will not be disputed. There is no question 
but that it is a basis of credit. And yet, do all credit men appreciate its 
importance? Is a proper effort made to ascertain if the country customer 
has the necessary amount of insurance to protect his creditors and if it 
is in a good company? This is a field of investigation which many credit 
men overlook, and oftentimes to their loss. As a rule, the lack of in- 
surance does not occur with customers in large cities or in good sized 
towns, but usually with country merchants in the smaller places, and 
in towns where there may be only two or three stores; or else in those 
built entirely of frame buildings where high rates prevail. In the latter 
case the excuse is always that the merchant cannot afford to carry in- 
surance because the rate is too high. 

I want to state most emphatically, that the higher the rate the 
greater the necessity of carrying insurance. The insurance companies, 
as a rule, know what they are doing when they make their rates and the 
higher the rate the greater the probability that the building will burn. 

As many of you know, I have had some experience in the handling 
of credits in the wholesale grocery line. Perhaps it would not be out 
of place to relate an incident in that connection upon the subject under 
discussion. 

Gold was discovered just west of Pike’s Peak, if I recall correctly, 
in 1892, and the town of Cripple Creek grew, as all new mining cannes 
do, very rapidly, and was built almost entirely of frame buildings. In 
December of 1894 I went to Cripple Creek, where my house was doing 
a very large business, for the sole purpose of interviewing all of our 
customers and attempting to learn whether they were properly insured. 
The rates were high, usually 8 to 10 per cent. per annum. Where a cus- 
tomer was found who did not have insurance for the proper protection 
of his creditors and he could not be induced to take it out, further credit 
was refused and the account closed. 

As a result many customers were induced either to take out insur- 
ance or else increase the amount carried. Within a very few months, 
practically the entire business portion of Cripple Creek burned, and, as 
events proved, the trip had not been in vain. I have had other experi- 
ences of a similar nature. 

We had a practice of sending out a slip about once a year with our 
invoices, reading: 

“Are you insured against loss by fire in good companies? If not, 
and you cannot get satisfactory insurance, write us and we will arrange 
it for you.” 

This slip bore the signature of the firm and went to many customers 
who were without protection. We were in a position to secure proper 
insurance for many and with others who declined to insure, credit was 
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refused and the account closed. This is a plan that could be followed 
by many wholesale houses to their own advantage and that of their cus- 
tomers. 

To the uninitiated, all policies look alike. A highly lithographed 
paper folded in the conventional shape and bearing a high-sounding 
name will often be accepted as a fire insurance contract because it is 
cheap. There is a fixed cost for fire insurance, which may vary slightly 
from year to year, but on the whole the prominent companies have 
gauged this cost fairly accurately. To go very much below their rates 
on most classes of property is to invite financial disaster. Mutual com- 
panies, co-operative schemes for insurance, have sprung up like much- 
rooms, lived a day and died, and in the process they have mulched the 
insuring public and caused a large portion of it to look upon all insur- 
ance companies as frauds. 

Companies operating on a small capital and surplus, or upon the 
note system and with a small field, are inviting disaster when they write 
excessive lines on mercantile properties, especially at cut rates and in 
country districts, and it should be your duty as credit men, to see 
that your customers do not depend entirely on this class of insurance. 
Many instances could be cited where merchants have had cheap insur- 
ance and after the fire were forced to compromise for little or nothing 
because the company had no funds and could not be reached through the 
courts. 

When a merchant’s credit is good and he has a reputation for 
meeting his obligations promptly, he has no trouble in borrowing from 
his banker at current rates of interest because the banker knows the 
obligation will be met promptly. On the other hand, the same banker 
would not loan money, even at a very high rate, to a merchant whose 
reputation was bad. In one case he knows he will be able to collect the 
note at maturity; in the other, he takes too great a chance. It is the 
same with fire insurance companies. The policy might be likened to a 
note; in one case beyond question; in the other, extremely doubtful; and 
usually, the doubtful policy is sold at a greatly reduced rate. 

Insurance has been likened to a tax, and this is what it is in reality. 
‘It has been said that insurance companies are merely collecting and dis- 
tributing agencies. This is largely true. They collect premiums for 
those who have property which they desire to protect against loss by fire 
and distribute these premiums, less expenses and a supposed reasonable 
profit, to those who suffer loss by fire. There is but little profit left, 
however, at the end of the year, from the underwriting features of the 
business. Most states maintain, and as long as federal supervision can- 
not be had, should maintain, an insurance department for the proper 
protection of the insuring. public against fraudulent and irresponsible 
companies. Laws were enacted in most states, when these departments 
of insurance were established, imposing a tax, usually two per cent., 
on the gross premiums on all business written within the state by fire 
and life insurance companies. The original purpose of this tax was to 
meet the expense of the operation of these insurance departments. In- 
stead, however, of simply covering the expenses referred to, this tax 
has become a source of large revenue to the various states. This is not 
right. In the case of the life insurance companies it is in nowise a tax 
upon the companies, but instead, a tax upon the thrift of the people. 
Upon this subject I desire to quote from the recent annual report of In- 
surance Commissioner Rittenhouse of Colorado. He says: 

“The receipts of this department from license fees and taxes are 
nearly ten times the cost of operating the department. In view of the 
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fact that this excess is a tax upon thrift, the savings of the insuring 
public coming almost directly from the pockets of the policy-holders, 
it seems only just and fair that it should be reduced. The license tax on 
gross premiums is now two per cent. A reduction of one per cent. would 
still leave, with the fees, an income for the department that would pro- 
vide for all operating expenses and for any unforeseen contingencies 
that might arise.” 

The above remarks referred to Colorado only where the surplus 
over the above expenses was something over $175,000. In some of the 
older and more densely populated states this excess runs into larger fig- 
ures. It is right that the insurance department should collect sufficient 
to pay its operating expenses, but it should not be made a source of 
revenue. 

It is hardly probable that the general public appreciates the enormous 
property waste by fire that takes place annually in this country. The 
insuring public frequently complains about the rates charged for insur- 
ance, but do you appreciate what the annual fire loss is in the United 
States? . 

President Burchell at the recent annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters held in New York, stated that in the absence 
of any great conflagration the aggregate fire loss during 1907 was in 
round figures, $200,000,000 and that for a ten year period the insurance 
companies paid a total of $1,145,672,302. The New York Journal of 


Commerce and Commercial Bulletin gives the fire loss for the first five © 


months of 1908 as about $106,000,000. 

Think of these figures for a moment! An average of over $114,- 
000,000 a year paid out by fire insurance companies during the past 
ten years, and each year the amount grows larger. And this does 
not take into consideration the property destroyed on which there 
is no insurance, nor the loss of profits caused by the stoppage of 
business or of wages lost to those thrown out of work, nor the loss 
of accounts because your customers did not have enough or genuine 
insurance. The burning up of these values means the subtraction of 
these amounts beyond the power of replacement, from the resources 


of the country. It has been said that we are wasteful people, and — 


surely this is so. 

This waste by fire is excessive. It should be reduced and fire 
insurance companies are constantly working through their various 
organizations to effect a reduction. There isa tendency to build 
frame structures or cheap brick buildings filled with wooden par- 
titions and inflammable goods, especially in small towns and cities 
and in small communities. Some of the larger cities have taken 
to heart the lessons learned in the burning of cities like Chicago, 
Baltimore and San Francisco, and have enacted building laws. But 
they are not always properly enforced, and in every city of any 
considerable size there exists a congested district where values are 
bunched and a conflagration may sweep over it at any time. 

A prolific source of fires is negligence on the part of employees 
in clearing up rubbish, packing materials and such like inflammable 
articles. “Smokers are often careless, throwing the stubs of cigars and 
cigarettes away to smoulder until after the close of business. Matches 
carried loose in the pockets of employees often fall in unexpected 
places and are the source of many mysterious fires. Defective elec- 
tric wiring is often blamed for these fires. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that defective wiring claims its share of victims. Wires carry- 
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ing a strong current of electricity become very hot and where insula- 
tion is defective they will short circuit and fire anything near them. 
This often happens in hidden places, between walls and in cellars. 

Many of these troubles could be remedied by a proper attention 
on the part of the employer or one designated by him to supervise the 
premises. The premises should be cleaned every njght. Pails of 
water, .placed conveniently, are a great help and are inexpensive. In 
most cases you can get a reduction in your rate for this simple 
device. 

The matter of fire prevention.is one which it will pay you to 
look into carefully. I would impress this upon you, and through 
you upon your customers. Reduce the enormous fire waste and you 
reduce your insurance rates and save millions of assets to the coun- 
try at large. 

Recently, there has been much discussion regarding the policy 
contract, both as to having it shortened and simplified, and having a 
uniform policy throughout the country. If this result could be 
accomplished it would be most satisfactory to the insuring public 
and it would be gladly accepted by the insurance companies. But 
is it feasible to have this brought about by Federal legislation? I 
am afraid not. The courts have held that insurance is not commerce. 
It could only be done by legislation in the various states, as the Fed- 
eral government is without aythority and to devise a policy that 
would meet the approval of the legislatures of forty-six individual 
states, to be adopted simultaneously, is beyond the dreams of prob- 
ability. I sincerely hope, however, that some plan may be devised 
to overcome this difficulty. 

It is a well known fact that insurance companies are regarded 
as common prey for the average legislature. The insuring public is 
usually an equal sufferer with the companies when antagonistic legis- 
lation is enacted. In some states this legislation has gone to extremes, 
notably in Arkansas a few years ago, as to the fire companies and in 
Texas more recently, as to the life insurance business. Such extremes 
as these are sure to have reactions and I am informed that the 
reaction has already taken place in Arkansas. In that state they 
. drove out practically all the better class of fire insurance companies 
and merchants could not get proper protection. Payment was required 
on real estate loans as they matured, because the mortgagees could 
not have proper fire insurance protection. Probably many of you 
are extending credits in Arkansas and feel very much safer now than 
you did when the conditions existed to which I have referred. 

In Colorado, through the influence of our excellent Commissioner 
of Insurance, Mr. Rittenhouse, a law was enacted by our last legislature, 
which went into effect July 1st last, that has improved conditions 
very materially. As an illustration: Prior to July 1st any three 
men having $35 at their command could incorporate a_ mutual 
insurance company and transact a fire insurance business. The insur- 
ing public had been imposed upon for years by “wild-cat” companies, 
which the law clearly must recognize. They were entirely without 
responsibility and continued in business only so long as they could 
collect premiums and put off the payment of their losses. This con- 
dition has now entirely changed and no fire insurance company can 
now be incorporated without having an actual paid up capital of 
$50,000. In my opinion, this amount is entirely too small, but it is 


so much better than the former condition that the insuring public should 
be thankful. 
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I feel confident that the insurance companies would be glad 
‘to consider any suggestion made by the National Association of 
Credit Men, when presented through proper officers or committees, 
and you can count on receiving fair and liberal treatment. Your 
organization has always stood for fair and honest dealings and for 
the improvement of business methods and there is no question but 
that the insurance companies would welcome your co-operation for 
the improvement of conditions concerning fire insurance. 

I would suggest in closing that your Association take up, through 
the proper committees or local associations, the codification of laws 
in the various states, with a view to having them as nearly uniform 
as possible. A uniformity of laws would tend to make a uniform 
policy more, nearly a reality. There are various organizations of 
insurance men working toward this end and each new organization 
joining the movement makes its accomplishment more easy of ful- 
filment. The building ordinances of cities should be enforced where 
they are good, and poor ones should be repealed. A fire marshal law 
exists in some states making it the duty of the fire marshals to 
investigate fires and to inspect premises, with power to enforce 
needed changes in buildings and to correct fire hazards. Such a law 
should exist in all states. 

Burdensome state insurance taxes should be annulled. The 
tax is, of necessity, borne by the assured as it must be covered by 
the premium. 

I would urge upon you the necessity of advising your customers 
regarding good insurance; the economic value of fire prevention; 
some of the more frequent causes of fire and the remedy for them; the 
necessity for amply protecting their goods in reliable companies and 
thus protecting their credit. 

I feel that perhaps I have taken up more of your time than I 
ought; but» if I have advanced a new thought or made any sugges- 
tions that will bring a closer understanding between the National 
Association of Credit Men and the fire insurance companies, I shall 
feel that I have not imposed upon you. ‘(Great applause.) 

President Gettys—We will now hear the report of the Committee on 
Fire Insurance, C. R. Bernard, chairman, of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Mr. Bernard read the report as follows: 


Report of the Fire Insurance Committee. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
GENTLEMEN : 


In the broad field presented by questions of fire insurance, it is 
difficult for your Committee, with scarcely any precedents established 
by the Association to guide it, to determine where we, as members of 
this Association, can most effectively direct our influence and efforts 
for betterment in the conditions under which the business of fire 
insurance is conducted. 

A cursory study of the subject forces the conclusion that while, 
especially in recent years, considerable progress has been made, there 
is yet much ground to traverse before we reach in this country even 
reasonably satisfactory conditions of fire insurance. There is, however, 
much to bring satisfaction in the increasing attention given to insurance, 
mainly by the great trade organizations throughout the country and 
much ground for hope that the problems involved will be intelligently 
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and successfully met through co-operation among these business asso- 
ciations and through the educational work which they, together with - 
the fire underwriting boards, are carrying on. 

We cannot hope to become an association of fire insurance experts, 
but it is within our scope as an association to get in touch with the best 
insurance thought and co-operate earnestly with all who are seeking 
wisely to improve the insurance conditions of our land. The circum- 
stances surrounding the problems are such that we cannot look for 
rapid progress; we must be satisfied with an onward movement which, 
year by year, may be scarcely more than appreciable. 





Chairman Fire Insurance Committee 
Cc. R. BERNARD 
John S. Brittain Dry Goods Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Your Committee, in submitting this report, desires first to comment 
briefly on several points of especial importance to the general insurance 
public, from the large corporation down to the smallest retail merchant. 

It seems a fact beyond denial that there is an immense loss each 
year in the United States, much of which could be saved, taking as a 
comparison, the loss sustained in other countries of relative commer- 
cial importance. The total average fire loss in the United States each 
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year is about $200,000,000.00. Recent figures are quoted to show that 
the per capita loss in this country averages about $2.25, in comparison 
with about 33 cents in important European countries. Taking large 
cities as a basis for comparison, the average yearly fire loss in Berlin 
is about $150,000.00, while in Chicago the loss is close to $5,000,000.00 
These comparisons show conclusively to any thinking individual that the 
United States is sadly in need of better fire protection, whether it be in 
building construction, fire apparatus or more precaution on the part of 
the assured. 

In fire insurance law, perhaps the most effectual measure tending 
toward a reduction of loss is what is known as “The Fire Marshal Law.” 
This statute is in effect in only a few states but it has proved of great 
value wherever tried. The law provides the state with authoritative means 
of investigating the causes of fire and of prosecuting where there appears 
to be evidence of incendiarism or arson. It gives to insurance what 
the investigation and prosecution bureaus of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tions give to credit interests, a force aimed at fraud and a factor which 
deters men from acts of fraud. In addition, there are gathered through 
the Fire Marshal’s Department invaluable statistics regarding causes 
of fire which warn against faults of construction and equipment and 
indicate what should be penalized in rate making and what should 
avoided in future construction. 

The valued policy law is on the statute books of several states. 
By putting a chance of profit on the wilful destruction of property it 
is calculated not only to increase fire losses but to add to the premium 
burdens of policy holders throughout the state. It subverts the true 
principle of insurance which is that of indemnity only and forces the 
company to pay the full amount named in the policy though the actual 
loss may be but a fraction of this amount. It contemplates, therefore, 
that insurance shall be for the insured a money-making proposition 
instead of a means of replacing loss, and it is easy to see into what 
dangers such a principle leads. Several executives realizing this, have 
vetoed valued policy bills which their legislatures have passed. The 
affiliated associations in states where this law exists should work 
earnestly for its repeal in the interests of right morals and good 
business. 

This Committee took the stand at the outset, that the Association 
had mainly to do with the subject of fire insurance as it relates to the 
retail merchant in the small towns and cities; its work, therefore, has 
been chiefly aimed toward arousing interest among the membership 
which might in time (in fact could reasonably be expected to) prove 
of inestimable benefit to those interests. Shortly after the organization 
of the Committee a request was made through the National office that 
every local association hold, at the first practical date, a meeting devoted 
largely, or in part, to fire insurance matters. It is the Committee’s 
pleasure to report that probably half of the associations have held such 
meetings up to this time, and advice has continually reached us which 
leads to the belief that much interest has been aroused in this way and 
great benefit done. These meetings have been the means of giving the 
Committee-a large amount of: literature on fire insurance topics which 
will make valuable reading in the BULLETIN and be useful in preparing 
matter to bring before retailers. 

Within a very recent date, the Committee has framed and sent out 
to each local association, a list of eleven questions touching what are 
probably the most important points in fire insurance discussion. Up 
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to the time this report was prepared a large number of replies to these 
questions had reached the Committee ; much useful information has been 
received and many wise suggestions have been made by those who have 
replied to the questions and this information can be used to great advan- 
tage by the incoming Committee. For the benefit of those who will hear 
this report or read it when published in the BULLETIN, it has been thought 
advisable to insert this list of questions and to give, as closely as possible, ' 
the substance of the answers thereto. It should first be stated, that four 
of these lists were forwarded to each local association, with the request 
that two of them be placed in the hands of prominent insurance author- 
ities and two with well-posted jobbers—the idea being to secure expres- 
sions of opinion from both sides of the field. 


Question No. 1—In your opinion, does the retail merchant of 
average ability understand the requirements made of him under the 
standard form of fire insurance policy? 


Answer—No! 


Question No. 2—Has it been your experience that the average 
merchant carries adequate insurance? 


Answer—Opinion divided: majority say, No! 


Question No. 3—In your opinion, does the average merchant devote 
the same care to keeping account of expirations and to increasing or 
decreasing his insurance according to the amount of ‘merchandise in 
stock as he does to other items of his business of relative importance? 

Answer—No! 


Question No. 4—Can the country insurance agent be depended upon 
to keep the insured informed in regard to expirations? 


Answer—Generally, yes! 


Question No. 5—Have you known of frequent cases where a 
solvent merchant met with a fire loss and was without proper and 
sufficient insurance, and, in consequence, became unable to meet his 
obligations? : 

Answer—Such cases are rare, but many cases of serious embarrass- 
ment were cited. 


Question No. 6—What would be the most effective measure that 
could be taken by the insured toward reducing rates in small country 
towns without fire department apparatus or adequate protection from 
fire? 

Answer—Better buildings; greater care taken to keep premises in 
clean and safe condition; protection by hand extinguishers and barrels 
or buckets of water at front or rear of buildings; elimination of the 
usual small frame shack, generally used as a warehouse for merchan- 
dise of a highly combustible character, or the placing of such ware- 
houses at safe distances from main buildings to prevent the spread of 
fire; better construction of buildings, chiefly as to flues. 


Question No. 7—Would it, in your opinion, be possible for fire 
insurance companies to write a form of policy in which all wording 
describing the liability of the company and its obligation to the insured 
after loss and the requirements made by the company of the insured, 
would be so plain and easy of understanding that a merchant of ordi- 
nary business sense could know, absolutely, the obligation the insurance 
company took on itself and that imposed on him? 
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- Answer—There has been a great division of opinion on this ques- 
tion and justly so; the New York form of policy is an accepted standard 
in many states and it is generally conceded that the wording in this form 
is sufficiently plain to admit of its being understood, if sufficiently close 
study were given. Many correspondents believe, however, that a much 
simpler form could be used and the insuring company given every 
necessary protection. 


Question No. 8—Do you believe that legislation looking toward 
the establishment of a National Form of Insurance Policy would be 
feasible? 

Answer—Opinion divided but largely favoring. [Many of the 
best posted authorities in answering this question have called attention 
to the fact that recent Supreme Court decisions have held that insurance 
is not commerce and is subject to individual state regulation only. ] 


Question No. 9—What, in your opinion, would be the most practical 
benefit resulting from the successful outcome of such an effort as affect- 
ing, first, the insured, second the insurance company, and third, in relation 
to litigation where an adjustment was disputed and the matter taken into 
the courts? 

Answer—It seems to be the general opinion that in time the most 
benefit would be derived through lessening of litigation and a better 
understanding of the requirements made by the insurer and the fact 
that fixed precedents would be established. 


Question No. 1o—Would fire insurance companies oppose or approve 
a proper bill—for instance, one written and recommended by a joint 
committee chosen by the fire insurance companies and the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men to establish a universal form of policy? 
Answer—Approve ! 


Question No, 11—Is it within the scope of the National Association 
of Credit Men to attempt to establish a universal form of policy? 
Answer—Yes! 


Your Committee has formed the opinion based upon a careful study 
of the papers sent in answer to these questions, that an attempt to estab- 
lish a uniform fire insurance policy through national legislation would 
meet with almost insurmountable obstacles. It is a very delicate matter 
to attempt to interfere with states’ rights, and it seems at this time that 
more success could be gained through an attempt to have each individual 
state adopt, through the proper channels, a form written and recom- 
mended by men of the highest authority in insurance circles, and by a 
representative committee from the National Association of Credit Men 
and other commercial organizations. To bring such a course of action 
to a successful conclusion would probably mean an effort extending over 
a number of years, but we believe that the results obtained therefrom 
would be well worth the labor. 

Conceding that it were possible to secure the adoption of a plainer 
and more concise form of policy, universal, practically, throughout the 
country, would the average retail merchant be greatly benefited? We be- 
lieve in a general way that he would; but, on the other hand, it is also our 
opinion that considerable beneficial missionary work could be done by the 
National Association of Credit Men through means much more easy of 
accomplishment. We believe it would be practical and entirely within 
reason for the insurance companies to print on the back fold of each 
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policy issued (where now commonly appears the company’s advertisement 
or business card, as it may be termed) the salient points in the policy 
pertaining to the requirements made of the insured, to read somewhat as 
follows—Unconditional and sole ownership; the necessity of obtaining 
permission to carry other insurance on the same property, whether writ- 
ten prior or after issue of the particular policy ; illuminating permit ; men- 
tion that the policy does not cover fixtures unless specifically mentioned ; 
vacancy clause ; non-liability on books of account, notes, etc. ; obligation to 
protect and preserve the property insured at and after fire, or when prop- 
erty is endangered by fire in neighboring buildings ; the removed property 
covered for five days only; caution as to yearly invoice and proper pro- 
tection of books; plain instructions as to notice to company and agent 
after fire; instructions as to care and disposition of salvage; necessity of 
proof of loss to company within sixty days after date of fire. 

If these or similar points were printed on the policy and a notice were 
printed in large type across the front face of the policy calling attention 
thereto, it is not improbable that many merchants would gain a much 
better understanding of what was required of them under the policy. 

There has recently come to the Committee a demand for literature 
on insurance topics for distribution by the members among their cus- 
tomers, especially those located in small villages and towns of the country 
and in bringing up this need examples have been called to our attention 
which show clearly enough a tendency among retailers to give little or 
no consideration to adequate insurance protection so that creditors are 
forced into the position of saddling the insurance. In this connec- 
tion, the association at Fort Worth recently adopted resolutions call- 
ing upon creditors to co-operate to make retailers properly insure, inas- 
much as they are in a better position to bring pressure to bear upon those 
who are neglecting their duty to insure than any other class. The resolu- 
tions declare that the retailer who does not insure must be made to 
realize that he is jeopardizing his credit and commercial standing, and 
call upon the commercial agencies to do their share in strengthening 
credit by differentiating between the standing of merchants who consci- 
entiously protect themselves and their creditors by adequately covering 
their property with insurance and those who neglect this clear duty. 

With this demand from our members for literature your Committee 
heartily sympathizes, and recommends that the incoming Committee give 
special attention to the preparation of matter which will arouse a proper 
interest among retail merchants and make it clear that they cannot afford 
longer to neglect the subject of insurance. 

And your Committee believes that the information which the Associ- 
ation wishes to spread abroad can best be done through the medium of 
leaflets, each covering one topic rather than through a pamphlet covering 
all the topics in which it is desired to arouse interest. Leaflets for dis- 
tribution by the members with their regular correspondence prepared 
in large type with headings which appeal to the retailers’ self-interest 
will be widely read, while the pamphlet will be tossed aside for uncertain 
and improbable future reading. These leaflets should take up not only 
the relation between credits and insurance and tell how to read a policy 
and understand the contract of insurance, but should give attention to the 
importance of the soundness of the company, what points to make clear 
to the agent who is to write the insurance, provisions for increasing the 
amount of insurance with increase in stock, the methods of rate making, 
and what the merchant can do to lower it. In order to impress the retailer 
with the chances he takes in neglecting his insurance we would point out 
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the tremendous and steady annual fire loss in this country and the duty 
every merchant owes to every other in taking steps to minimize fire hazard 
by giving attention to well-known precautionary methods. Adjustments 
should be made the subject of another leaflet and examples should be 
given showing the pitfalls which if fire insurants had avoided, would 
have made it possible for them to have insisted upon a fairer adjustment 
in time of fire loss. 

In other words, your Committee would make the business of fire 
insurance an open book to every retailer. This, we feel sure, would be 
of incalculable value to the business interests of the country. 

Your Committee also believes that there are many within our own 
membership who could be benefited through the reading of an address 
recently made by Mr. F. W. Standart before the Denver Association 
of Credit Men on “The Fire Insurance Policy” and it earnestly recom- 
mends that permission be requested of Mr. Standart by the National 
office to print and distribute among the members, a copy of this 
address, which is considered by the Committee to be an unusually clear 
and valuable treatise. 

Your Committee also desires to quote, briefly, from an address 
delivered by Mr. Powell Evans of Philadelphia, before the National 
Hardware Association on October 24, 1907, as follows: 

“The National Fire Protection Association, the engineering organ- 
ization of the insurance world, is ‘an association to promote the science 
and improve the methods of fire protection, to obtain information on 
the subject and to secure the co-operation of its members in establish- 
ing proper safeguards against loss of life and property by fire.’ Its 
membership consists of active, associate, subscribing and honorary mem- 
bers, but no one is pledged to any course of action through this mem- 
bership. Active members (each with a vote), are insurance boards and 
associations, having primary jurisdiction ; and national institutes, societies 
and associations interested in the protection of life and property against 
loss by fire. The annual dues of active members are $15.00. Your 
association can become an active member of this National Fire Pro- 
tection Association with a vote. Associate members are individuals 
engaged in the fire insurance business, and individual members of the 
organizations represented in the active membership, and the annual dues 
of associate members are $5.00; therefore, every member of your asso- 
ciation can in turn, after your association has joined the National Fire 
Protection Association, become an associate member of that association.” 

It is generally recognized that the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation has undertaken a most important work and we feel that every 
local association of the National Association of Credit Men could well 
afford to pay annual dues of $15.00 for an active membership and 
every individual credit man would realize many times on his investment 
were he to own an associate membership at an annual price of $5.00. 

In concluding its report, your Committee desires to say that it feels 
its labors have been altogether formulative. The Committee hopes it 
may have done some good in arousing interest in the membership and 
that the seed so planted will, in time, bring forth much fruit. If fire 
insurance is an important subject (and this seems to be generally con- 
ceded), there is no reason why a proper and persistent effort should 
not be productive of beneficial results. 

For the purpose of establishing definite lines for future work the 
Committee, after careful consideration, makes the following recom- 
mendations : 
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First. Concerted action on the part of the National Association 
together with such insurance authorities as would be proper for sim- 
plifying the generally accepted standard policy which appears to be 
the New York Standard Form. 

Secon. If a simplified form of policy bearing the endorsement 
of the National Association of Credit Men should be prepared that the 
Association direct its entire influence toward securing its adoption by 
the individual states or by the national government, as might be feasible. 

Tuirp. That the Association issue through its Committee pamphlets 
or leaflets on insurance matters, worded in plain and simple language, 
to be distributed to retail merchants; this literature to be of an edu- 
cational nature and prepared with the idea of instructing the merchant 
as to the requirements made of him under his policy, the obligations 
on the company, and the importance of his complying strictly with the 
provisions of his contract and the danger of insuring in any but first- 
class companies, the responsibility and standing of which are unques- 
tioned. 

In conclusion we offer the following resolutions: 


“WHeErEAS, Protection against fire loss is an important element in 
the granting of credit, and fully recognizing the necessity of the carrying 
by business houses of adequate fire insurance in companies of undoubted 
financial responsibility, Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled heartily endorses the recommendations contained in 
this report, and pledges its support to any movement having for an 
object the betterment of the conditions under which fire insurance is 
bought and sold.” 


“Resolved, That the President and Directors of the Association be 


requested hereafter to appoint a fire insurance committee from the mem- 
bership of but one local association each year.” 

“Resolved, That all local associations be requested to appoint fire 
insurance committees to work in conjunction with that of the National 
Association.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR PARSONs, 

A. P. Farr, 

J. E. O’Net, 

Wits Davis, 

C. R. Bernarp, Chairman. 


President Gettys—The report of the Fire Insurance Committee has 
been received and the secretary will read Resolution No. 1. 

The secretary read the resolution as follows: 

“WHereas, Protection against fire loss is an important element in 
the granting of credit, and fully. recognizing the necessity of the carrying 
by business houses of adequate fire insurance in companies of undoubted 
financial responsibility, Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in conven- 
tion assembled heartily endorses the recommendations contained in this 
report, and pledges its support to any movement having for an object 
the betterment of the conditions under which fire insurance is bought 
and sold.” 

W. A. Given, of Pittsburgh, moved that the resolution be adopted. 
Motion seconded. 
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J. L. McWhorter, Nashville—If this is the proper place, I desire to 
bring to your attention the action of the Tennessee State Fire Association 
which met in Chattanooga a few weeks ago. That association passed 
resolutions and appointed a committee to confer with us on the question 
of lending to them our moral support on the lessening of the fire waste, 
and on the repeal of antagonistic laws which have been passed by the 
different states. 

The two points which were brought to my attention and which they 
requested me to place before you are these: The permission to insert 
the three-quarter value clause which, as you know, applies to the unpro- 
tected districts, the small towns, and the country merchant, and all laws 
that tend to lessen the fire waste; and as these suggestions appeared to be 
in exact accordance with our report and are perhaps incorporated in this 
resolution, I suppose it is not necessary to bring in a separate resolution 
on the subject. 

The report that has just been read shows in effect that the fire waste 
in America is eight times as great as it is in Europe. Now, our rates are 
very much higher than the rates are in Europe, and it will be found in 
all countries and in all states of the American Union that there is a very 
close relation between the rate charged and the fire waste, and hence 
the idea of a trust or a combination on the part of fire insurance com- 
panies is fallacious; and that is the idea that is at the foundation of 
nearly all this legislation which has been attempted in the various states 
and as against which we should set our faces, because none of that 
legislation has accomplished the objects for which it was intended. 

The three-quarter value clause means simply this, that a country 
merchant must carry one-quarter of the risk himself. It is out of the 
question to ask a fire insurance company to take a hundred per cent. 
risk in a place where there is no protection, and in many cases it puts 
a premium upon rascality to force the insurance company to carry a 
hundred per cent., or to enforce the valued policy law. We should 
therefore set our faces against these measures. The 80 per cent. co- 
insurance clause is another feature which would be for our benefit if it 
could be brought into general use. The 80 per cent. co-insurance clause 
is designed for the cities which have fire protection, being exactly the 
opposite of the three-quarter value clause, the one being designed to 
keep down the insurance to three-quarters, and the other to keep it up 
to at least 80 per cent. Our own state has passed laws antagonistic to 
the iron safe clause, the three-quarter value clause and the 80 per cent. 
co-insurance clause, and they have passed a statute destroying every 
insurance board in the state, and it has given us no relief; it has been 
of absolutely no benefit to the insuring public; and I desire to enlist the 
co-operation of every gentleman present here this morning against the 
passage of such laws whenever they are attempted. They do no one 
any good. 

Now, in place of all our own boards, with whom we used to ne- 
gotiate on matters of rates, we have in Tennessee simply a rate bureau 
under the control and jurisdiction of one man. He lives in our city; but 
Memphis is- much inconvenienced in the matter of rates, and so are 
other towns”in the state. Formerly these matters were under local con- 
trol. 


The efforts of the Tennessee State Fire Association to improve the 
physical hazard, and lessen the fire waste by statute and by improvement 
of buildings, are for our good and I hope they will- receive our encour- 
agement and approval. 
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Motion was made, seconded and unanimously carried to adopt reso- 
lution. The resolution was adopted. 

President Gettys—The secretary will read the next resolution. 

The secretary then read the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the President and Directors of the Association be 
requested hereafter to appoint a fire insurance committee from the 
membership of but one local association each year.” 

M. E. Bannin, of New York, moved its adoption. Motion seconded, 
unanimously carried and resolution adopted. 

The secretary read the next resolution as follows: 


“Resolved, That all local associations be requested to appoint fire 
insurance committees to work in conjunction with that of the National 
Association.” 

Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting the 
resolution. 

J. L. Kennard of Lincoln, Nebraska, presented the following resolu- 
tion which was read by the secretary: 

“WHEREAS, The present standardized insurance policy has been pre- 
pared by the insurance companies with an eye single to their own inter- 
ests and without regard to the rights of the insured, loading the policies 
with all possible technicalities to aid them in preventing the insured from 
receiving the benefits for which he has paid, to enable them to force 
‘compromises or refuse payments entirely, and 

“WHEREAS, The. policies now in common use are so complicated in 
form and so worded that the real power which makes for payment of 
losses is public sentiment and not the contract, which sentiment com- 
panies can and do defy when the stake is considered worth while or the 
conditions are such that they think they can do so with safety; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Fire Insurance Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men be instructed to prepare a simple form of con- 
tract, giving to the assured the protection for which he pays, and at the 
same time guarding companies against fraud and imposition, and have 
the same presented to the legislatures of the various states for adoption.” 


Mr. Kennard moved that the resolution be adopted. 

Motion seconded. 

F. W. Risque, St. Louis—I object to the preamble, but I am not 
prepared to answer it critically, because I did not draw the resolution, 
but I would like to move to substitute that it be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

President Gettys—The Committee on Resolutions has had its last 
meeting. I think the convention will have to take action on it here. It 
comes under this head and should be adopted or rejected here. 

Arthur Parsons, Salt Lake City—Might I suggest that a resolution 
be submitted to the newly appointed committee on fire insurance, that they 
might consult on the matter and submit the terms of the proposition to 
the various associations, and thereby perhaps evolve something during 
the year? 

President Gettys—The resolution has been moved and seconded, and 
the Chair has no right to make any suggestions whatever. 

Mr. Parsons—I offer that as an amendment. 

President Gettys—If it is satisfactory to the maker of the resolu- 
tion it can be withdrawn by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Risque—I am perfectly willing that any action may be taken 
that may seem best to accomplish the object sought along these lines, 
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and while the preamble seems harsh I venture to state that not half of 
the members of this convention are familiar with the 112 lines of small 
type that make up the conditions of the standard insurance policy. A 
great many of those conditions are peculiarly technical, and the insur- 
ance companies take advantage of them when they want to make a 
compromise. While that is not so as a general rule, to be sure, it is so 
in specific cases, and it is against these unjust compromises, when they 
find a man who is weak and willing to surrender his rights, that this 
resolution is aimed. If the Association thinks best to refer this to the 
incoming insurance committee, it is entirely satisfactory to me. 

President Gettys—If the Chair hears no objection the resolution 
will be withdrawn, as the maker and seconder have agreed to it. The 
Chair hears no objection and the resolution falls to the ground. 

Thomas P. Robbins, Cleveland—Last year in Chicago one of the 
features of the report of the special committee was with reference to 
the San Francisco fire loss, and, as I remember, a pamphlet was 
ordered printed and distributed, and I thought perhaps the secretary 
could give us some general statement of the number of pamphlets dis- 
tributed and the effect upon insurance companies, and the general effect 
of that report. 

Secretary Meek—Acting under a resolution adopted at the con- 
vention held in Chicago, a report of the special committee was 
not only published in the BuLtetin and distributed to all of our 
members and to many besides, but 25,000 copies of the report 
were prepared in pamphlet form. Quite a number of these reports 
were taken by the local associations, and there also came a considerable 
demand from a number of fire insurance companies. The reports 
were supplied to fire insurance companies applying for them, with the 
understanding that there would be no change or additions made in 
the matter appearing on the cover or elsewhere, and from time to 
time—in fact, almost every day—the National Office receives requests 
from all parts of the country for copies of the special teport.referred 
to. The National Office still has a large number of copies on hand, and 
will be glad to supply any one wishing a copy of the report. 

A recess was here taken until 2 o'clock P.M., same day; Friday, 


June 26, 1908. 
FOURTH DAY. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 2.15 P.M. 
President Gettys—We will have the report of special committees, 


~ 


. and the first is the Special Committee on Currency. In the absence of 


the Chairman, Harry New, of Cleveland, will read the report. 

Mr. New—Gentlemen, it is likely that you will regret with me 
the absence of the Chairman of this committee, James G. Cannon, of 
New York, who has done a great deal of work in connection with 
this committee. F 

The report is as follows: 


Report of the Special Committee on Currency. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
GENTLEMEN : 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Association 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., November 11-12, 1907, the following resolu- 
tion was offered by suggestion of the Cleveland Association: 
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“Resolved, That the Directors of the National Association of Credit 
Men unqualifiedly approve the general plan outlined by the special com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Association, providing for an extension 
of the currency system of the United States that it may meet the vary- 
ing needs of the business interests of the country.” 

The discussion following the offering of this resolution evidenced 
the general feeling of the directors that the question involved was too 
large and important to receive anything but the most deliberate con- 
sideration ; accordingly the following resolution was substituted and re- 
ceived the approval of the Board: 


Chairman Special Committee on Currency 


° JAS. G. CANNON 
Fourth National Bank, New York, N. Y. 


“Resolved, That the President appoint a committee of five to be 
known as the Special Committee on Currency, the Committee to take 
such action as it may deem necessary to assist in providing the country 
with a currency system which will meet the varying needs of its business 
interests.” 


At the time of the appointment of the Currency Committee by your 
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President, a great debate was in progress in Congress, in the columns 
of the press, in business organizations and among our citizens in general 
on what remedies should be adopted to cure the defects of our currency 
system which has frequently proved its inadequacy in times of stress. 
Out of the debate came a score or more of suggestions many of which 
took the form of bills introduced into Congress to amend the currency 
and banking laws. A recital of them here might be interesting, but would 
be ovt of place. However, the bill which first became most prominent 
because of the strength of its friends wes Senate Bill 3023 commonly 
known as the Aldrich Emergency Currency Bill. 

This bill, in the opinion of your Committee and also that of the 
leading business men and bankers of the country, contained so many 
objectionable and dangerous provisions and fell so far short of giving 
the much needed prompt elasticity to our currency, that it was felt all 
should unite earnestly to defeat it. Accordingly a letter was forwarded 
by the Committee under the date. February 29, 1908, to the officers of 
all local associations and was published in the March BuLLetIn in order 
that it might reach all members, setting forth the reasons why the busi- 
ness community should work for the defeat of the law, and urging the 
members to oppose makeshift legislation and throw their influence in 
favor of delay until thoroughgoing currency reform could be established. 
The call of the Committee to action was promptly and generally responded 
to and Congress heard from credit men located in every part of the - 
country. Our legislators in Washington were so overwhelmed with pro- 
tests against the Aldrich Bill from all sources, that it could make no 
progress in the House of Representatives. Here the matter might have 
rested had not the political leaders felt that in this year of a great 
national election some definite action must be taken, or perhaps a measure 
would have been enacted, as several of our local associations urged, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a currency commission composed of recog- 
nized experts to make a profound study of the causes of the recent 
panic and devise a plan, not for an emergency currency, but a currency 
which would prevent emergencies. 

Toward the end of the session a bill, H. R. 21871, commonly known 
as the Vreeland Bill, was introduced and after a series of conferences 
between the leaders of the two houses was enacted May 30, just before 
the adjournment of Congress, as a purely political measure. In some 
respects this law is a distinct improvement upon the Aldrich Bill. In 
one respect at least, it will meet the approval of business interests, 
namely, in its recognition of commercial paper as a basis for the issue 
of emergency currency, but it confesses its makeshift character by pro- 
viding in the seventeenth section for the creation of a “National Mone- 
tary Commission” whose duty it shall be “to inquire into and report to 
Congress at the earliest date practicable what changes are necessary or 
desirable in the monetary system of the United States and in the laws 
relating to banking and currency.” 

Doubtless in the view of the Board of Directors who created your 
Currency Committee, and certainly in the opinion of the Committee, it 
is the duty of the National Association of Credit Men to get an under- 
standing or currency and banking problems, because the whole credit 
structure which we are building day by day rests upon their proper 
adjustment. As it is our duty and the purpose of the organization to 
work for betterment in all conditions affecting credit, the currency and 
banking system which is as important to credit as the warp to the cloth, 
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cannot by any excuse be neglected. The Association should recognize 
that the problems our present system presents will not work out their 
own solutions and that the radical differences in the proposed cures for 
its weaknesses point to the need of earnest deliberation and study on 
the part of the entire business community. The business man and banker 
have a common interest, each as great as the other, in the solving of 
these problems and must unite to understand them, and the National 
Association of Credit Men, bringing together as it does, merchant, manu- 
facturer and banker, is already well equipped to take up this duty and 
perform a splendid service for the entire country. 

We have no desire at this time to commit the Association to any 
specific currency plank. It is to our minds sufficient if we have con- 
vinced thé members of the Association of their duty and opportunity 
and directed them into a path which leads towards such a solution of 
our currency problems as will give us relief from these disastrous panics 
which ruthlessly destroy our great credit structure. 

We therefore present for your consideration the following: 


“Wuereas, The currency and banking system of the country is at 
the foundation of our credit system and upon the soundness of the 
currency and banking law the safety of the country from unwholesome 
expansions and disastrous reactions largely depend, and 


“Wuereas, An intelligent and educated public opinion regarding 
banking and currency is requisite for the enactment of laws which shall be 
in accord with sound reason and experience, and 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men recognizes that 
it is its duty to work for the improvement of a system which so deeply 
affects the credit interests of the business community, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men shall con- 
tinue its Special Currency Committee under the name ‘Special Banking 
and Currency Committee,’ and arrange at the Convention of 1909 by 
amendment to the Constitution to place the committee among its standing 
committees, and further be it 


“Resolved, That the local associations be requested to appoint bank- 
ing and currency committees to consist of five members, three from the 
merchant members and two from the banking members, these committees 

- to work in conjunction with the National Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, to bring about a more thorough co-operation between commercial 
and banking interests to the end that there may be aroused a sounder 
and more intelligent understanding of currency and banking questions.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


Davin S. LupLum, 

Harry New, 

Georce K. SMITH, 

W. C. WEAvER, 

James G. Cannon, Chairman. 


President Gettys—The report of the Special Committee on Cur- 
rency has been received. We will consider the resolutions therein 
contained, and the secretary will please read the first. 

The secretary read the first resolution, as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The currency and banking system of the country is 
at the foundation of our credit system and upon the soundness of 
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the currency and banking law the safety of the country from unwhole- 
some expansions and disastrous reactions largely depend, and 

“WHEREAS, An intelligent and educated public opinion regardin 
banking and currency is requisite for the enactment of laws whic 
shall be in accord with sound reason and experience, and 

“WHEREAS, The National Association of Credit Men recognizes 
that it is its duty to work for the improvement of a system which so 
deeply affects the credit interests of the business community, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men shall 
continue its Special Currency Committee under the name ‘Special 
Banking and Currency Committee,’ and arrange at the convention of 
1909, by amendment to the Constitution, to place the committee among 
its standing committees. 

Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting the reso- 
lution. 

The secretary then read the second resolution, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the local associations be requested to appoint 
banking and currency committees, to consist of five members, three 
from the merchant members and two from the banking members, these 
committees to work in conjunction with the National Banking and 
Currency Committee, to bring about a more thorough co-operation 
between commercial and banking interests to the end that there ‘may 
be aroused a sounder and more intelligent understanding of currency 
and banking questions.” 

G. L. Levi, of Philadelphia, moved that the resolution be adopted. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried adopting resolution. 

F. H. McAdow, Chicago—I would like to offer the following 
resolution. 

“WHEREAS, This Association believes that the prompt issue of clear- 
ing house certificates by the banks of this country marked the turning 
point in the late financial crisis, and that the crisis was faced by the 
banks in a manner worthy of the fullest recognition by the commercial 
interests at large, now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this Association express to the bankers of the 
United States, through the American Bankers’ Association, its high 
sense of the invaluable services rendered by them during the late 
stringency.” 

Mr. McAdow moved the adoption of the resolution and F. H. 
Randel seconded it. 

F. T. Joyner, St. Louis—I want to offer this as an amendment 
to the resolution just read: 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men, in con- 
vention assembled at Denver, Colorado, this 26th day of June, 1908, 
hereby expresses its appreciation of the efforts which the American 
Bankers’ Association has put forth to secure a satisfactory currency 
system for the country, and that we here pledge our hearty support and 
co-operation to said association in its future efforts to bring about 
proper currency legislation.” 

Amendment seconded. 

Harry New, Cleveland—I believe the amendment embodies an 
entirely different purpose from the original motion. 

President Gettys—It seems to me both resolutions would be very 
appropriate and proper for the consideration of the convention. 

James F. Jordan, Minneapolis—Is the last resolution properly an 
amendment? Does it not cover an entirely different subject and would 
it not be better to make it a separate resolution? 
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(Mr. Joyner and his seconder withdrew the amendment.) 

Original resolution unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Joyner—I move the adoption of the resolution which I offered 
as an amendment. 

Motion seconded. 

Harry New, Cleveland—The Currency Committee in its report said 
this: “We do not desire at this time to commit the Association to any 
specific currency plan. The Hon. George E. Roberts of Chicago, in his 
address on the opening day, suggested the adoption of the central bank 
system. The Bankers’ Association plan is one which differs from that. 
Now, we have adopted a resolution here to appoint a standing currency 
and banking committee. The present resolution, if adopted, will pledge 
this organization to do just what the American Bankers’ Association did, 
and it may handicap this committee in its future work. Why adopt such 
a measure at this time? Why not give the committee on currency and 
banking to be appointed, an opportunity to work out its own salvation in 
its own way? I should very much regret to see this resolution passed. 
I think we ought to give the incoming currency and banking committee 
free rein and not pledge them to a fixed policy. We know what the 
plan of the Bankers’ Association is, and we know that Congress after 
two or three months’ discussion could not come to any conclusion on the 
subject ; and why should we hastily here now adopt a fixed plan as the 
sentiment of this convention? I hope the measure will not carry. 

Mr. Joyner—If you will listen to me for a very few moments I will 
promise you I will not be tedious. The resolution which I have read and 
which is now before this assembly does not commit this convention to 
any specific plan of currency reform. I am a member of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and I have heard this question of currency reform 
discussed and threshed out from start to finish, you may say. Through- 
out the entire agitation for currency reform the bankers of this country 
have had to stand alone. Throughout the entire discussion of the ques- 
tion before Congress, even up to the time when the Aldrich-Vreeland bill 
was passed and became a law, the American bankers have been absolutely 
ignored. 

Now, if your army officers were to assemble in convention and dis- 
cuss the question of arms for the defense of the country, and after a 
lengthy and exhaustive discussion should say that the arms they were 
now using were not sufficient to cope with the enemy, and recommended 
the adoption of a certain system of arms, the people of this country would 
not hesitate one moment to put faith in the knowledge, wisdom and ex- 
perience of the army, would they? The American bankers have just as 
much right to be heard upon the question to which they have devoted 
their lives and with which they are familiar, as the army or as any other 
class of people in the United States. The trouble is, that there is a clique 
of people in the United States that do not want currency reform, because 
if they have true and genuine reform it takes away from them the pos- 
sibility of machinations and manipulations which have spelt fortunes for 
them and failures for thousands of others. On the other hand, there is 
a large mass of the voting population of this country who are taught to 
believe that the American bankers of this country are actuated wholly 
and solely by selfish motives in their desire for currency reform. Hence 
the American bankers are steering between the Scylla of the popular 
mob on one side and the machinations of a certain clique on the other. 
They have had to make bricks without straw; they have trod the wine 
press alone. 
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Secretary Shaw said at a meeting held in Ohio a year or so ago, that 
there was no question of the day so important as currency reform; “But,” 
he said, “we will never have currency reform until we have met and 
passed a crisis, because the masses must be educated to the necessity of 
currency reform.” What a state of things and yet it is true. 

Now, all in the world I ask you to do is this: As the organization 
that is nearest to all of you, the American Bankers’ Association of this 
country is entitled to your sympathy and your support and your encour- 
agement in their endeavor to provide a currency system whereby they can 
conduct their business for your profit as well as the bankers, the latter 
are entitled to some consideration. If a committee of school teachers 
should ask the legislatures of their respective states to adopt a certain 
system of text books, nobody would think that it was worth while to 
oppose their views. They would say as a matter of course: These 
teachers know what they want and what they are talking about. Why 
not ascribe the same knowledge, honesty and rights to the American 
Bankers’ Association as you do to other organizations? To them you 
go for your information; to them debtors go for assistance; there is no 
organization in the country that needs your support or that is entitled 
to your support as fully as the American bankers of the country. 

I will say, while I have the floor, that I am not committed to any 
plan. The various bankers of the country are divided upon the various 
plans. Some of them would gladly accept Mr. Roberts’ plan of the cen- 
tral bank if they thought they could get it. They worked out what they 
thought was the most feasible and practicable plan, and it was not 
adopted. Instead, the Aldrich bill which nobody that was ever in the 
banking business wanted, was attempted to be foisted on the country; 
and all the American Bankers’ Association was able to do was to defeat 
the adoption of that bill, and get half a loaf in the form of the Vreeland 
measure. The American bankers asked for bread and they were given 
a stone; they asked for a fish and were given a serpent. 

All I ask you to do, candidly and honestly, is to show your apprecia- 
tion of the position the Bankers’ Association was in, and of what they 
have tried to do. Show your confidence in their ability to do what is 
right ; in your own interest. Help them in their endeavor to meet these 
questions as they come up in the future; and you will be able then to 
accomplish your own excellent purposes with reference to the currency, 
and you will have, as a strong and well organized ally, the greatest or- 
ganization of people in the world to-day, the American bankers of the 
United States. (Great and long continued applause.) 

Charles L. Bird, Boston—The gentleman who has just concluded 
has stated his case vigorously and almost convincingly ; but I believe that, 
while the intelligence of the men in this room cannot be questioned, we 
know very little about the theory of money, and I do not think that an 
institution like the National Association of Credit Men, whose influence 
we know to be far reaching in many directions, ought to commit itself to 
any plan with reference to a subject of which it knows so little. 

(Resolution re-read by the secretary.) 

D. S. Ludlum, Philadelphia—I appreciate exactly what Mr. Joyner 
has been saving. I am also in a bank which is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association ; but I sincerely hope that this resolution will 
not prevail, for this reason: I do not think we are in any position on 
this banking and currency proposition to pledge ourselves to anything. 
The special committee which was appointed last year by the board of 
directors to investigate the matter has worked very hard on this propo- 
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sition, and you will note by the wording of their resolutions and the 
tenor of the report that they did not commit themselves to anything 
whatever. We did not believe that we, as a committee, were in a posi- 
tion to recommend or pledge ourselves or endorse any proposition 
for the United States. We were not even prepared to ask this con- 
vention to make the banking and currency committee a standing 
one for this convention; but we wanted to give the members of the 
Association another year to think it over. Now, a resolution has 
been passed recommending the appointment of a special committee of 
five in each city in order that they may look into the matter and enlighten 


Director 
THOS. P. ROBBINS 
Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


the special banking and currency committee during this year; and I feel 
that by a year from now we will be in a great deal’better position to 
pledge ourselves to some kind of support than we are to-day. 

I think the American Bankers’ Association deserves a great deal of 
credit for the efforts that they are putting forth; but I do not feel as 
though we should pledge our support to their efforts unless their efforts 
would meet with the general approval of our entire sixty-two delegations, 
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or a majority thereof, as represented at the next convention by the special 
committee, which I hope will be appointed from each organization. 

S. B. Lynd, Louisville—I want to say to the convention that, as a 
member of an institution that belongs to the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, I agree entirely with what Mr. Ludlum has said, and I hope this 
resolution may not prevail, for two reasons: In the first place, the senti- 
ment of the American Bankers’ Association, as I understand it, is not 
well crystallized. The measure that was presented last year did not meet 
with the enthusiastic unqualified support of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and I know there was a considerable element in the organization 
that did not approve of the bill presented, or of the lukewarm efforts 
made to pass it; and in the second place, I am inclined to think that the 
Credit Men’s Association, through its committee, is entirely able to for- 
mulate plans of its own along these lines; but I do not think we should 
bind ourselves to anybody’s else plans or system, or commit ourselves on 
this matter, until this committee, which is perfectly capable of doing so, 
shall have passed on this matter and formulated the plan. 

James F. Jordan, Minneapolis—There has been a suggestion of an 
amendment to the resolution, which I believe will meet with the approval 
of the convention. 

Mr. Joyner—The gentleman suggested to me that we insert these 
words, “while not committing ourselves to any special currency plan.” 
Of course, I have no objection to that, and if you will give me half a 
minute as the mover of the resolution, I would like to make another short 
statement. 

President Gettys—Under the rules you have a right to close the 
debate. 

Mr. Joyner—I want to say positively and emphatically that it is not 
the intention of this resolution, either in its spirit or its letter, to put this 
convention upon record as espousing or endorsing any particular plan. 

The American Bankers’ Association got up a plan. As one of the 
gentlemen has just said, the members were not all agreed upon it. It 
is not supposed that 2,000 men would all agree on any one subject about 
which there could be any dispute; but, under the circumstances, they 
decided the best they could do was to ask for the American Bankers’ 
bill, or the McKenney bill, as it was called; but the bill was buried in 
committee and is probably dead forever ; and very possibly the American 
Bankers’ Association plan is dead, never to be resuscitated, because in 
spite of it there has been given us the Aldrich-Vreeland bill; but the 
object of this resolution and the whole purport of my efforts is this: 
Under the Aldrich-Vreeland bill it was provided that a commission on 
currency should be established. The American Bankers’ Association, 
through its proper official, did everything in its power to get recognition 
and to be represented upon that committee; but the committee is com- 
posed of Congressmen, members of the Lower House, and members of 
the Senate; and we all know that the idea of the Congressman is to do 
something that will get votes. Now, if he feels that the American 
Bankers’ Association is backed up by the popular voice of the country, 
then he will give some heed to the claims of the bankers of the country. 
If not, the bankers will be ignored, as heretofore; and all I ask you to 
do is to go on record as supporting the American bankers in their future 
efforts. I do not know but that they may come to the front after a while 
endorsing Mr. Roberts’ plan; but if they do, why not give the bankers 
of this country a respectful hearing in the committee rooms of Congress, 
as you would do Mr. Gompers, the head of the American Federation of 
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Labor, or the leader of a colored squad of voters from a Southern Illinois 
county. That is all I ask. 

J. W. Daniels, Philadelphia—I move that all that part of this reso- 
lution occurring after the word “country” be stricken out. Then I think 
it will be satisfactory. 

The secretary read the resolution, as amended, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men, in conven- 
tion assembled, at Denver, Colo., this 26th day of June, 1908, hereby 
express our appreciation of the efforts which the American Bankers’ 
Association have put forth to secure a satisfactory currency system for 
this country.” 

Mr. Joyner—In view of the division here, and the utter surprise 
upon the faces of some of the members at my temerity, I will accept that 
amendment and consider that half a loaf is better than nothing. 

Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried adopting the last 
resolution, as amended, with the amendment accepted. 

Charles G. Rapp, Philadelphia—The Philadelphia Association has 
given the currency matter a great deal of consideration, and all letters 
that emanated from the National Office have been referred to the legisla- 
tive committee of our local association, which in turn has given it a great 
deal of consideration; the gentleman that heads that committee is par- 
ticularly versed in this sort of thing, and, to express the sentiment of 
the Philadelphia Association, I have had him write a page or two, which 
I will ask the secretary to read, expressing the Philadelphia idea, and I 
ask the adoption of the resolution with which it winds up. 

Read by the secretary, as follows: 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 17, 1908. 


Mr. Chas. G. Rapp, President Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear SIR: 

I am duly in receipt of your request that, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, I should outline the views held by me in regard 
to present currency conditions, in order that the Philadelphia delegation 
to the approaching National Convention may, to a certain extent, be 
guided thereby. 

Our present currency system of bond secured circulation was 
adopted during the Civil War. At that time there was no pretense made 
that it was a scientific plan. It was brought forward as a device to make 
a market for the large issues of bonds which it was then imperatively 
necessary that the Government should be enabled to dispose of. In this 
respect it was successful, and the nation at large, then in the midst of 
a desperate struggle for existence, and disgusted with the “wildcat” 
banking: of the previous decade, cheerfully accepted this plan, without 
any great discussion as to its merits. 

The author of the plan was Salmon P. Chase, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he is reported to have stated later on in his life that there 
was no other single act in his whole public career which he afterwards 
deemed so unwise, or which he so deeply regretted. 

The financial history of the country, under the practical operation 
of this law, is well known. It has led to a contraction in the amount 
of currency when it was most needed, and to an expansion when it was 
least wanted. During these years we have had several tremendous finan- 
cial panics, the violence and force of which have not been averted by 
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any elasticity in our banking system. The last of these panics (that of 
1907) being the most recent is, of course, the most vivid in our memories. 
Within one calendar week, the six thousand individual national 
banks in this country virtually suspended payment, and in their efforts 
to protect themselves and their customers, made use of devices which 
were certainly without the sanction of law, and scarcely that of prece- 
dent; and, when we reflect on this, it surely provides food for very 

serious thought. 

A short time ago Andrew Carnegie declared that our present system 
is the worst in use by any civilized nation on the globe. Critics of this 
statement might perhaps remark that Mr. Carnegie is known chiefly as 
a possessor of great wealth, and is not popularly supposed to be, by 
training or education, specially versed in banking affairs, but it must be 
remembered that about three years ago Jacob H. Schiff made a similar 
statement, and of his ability, experience, and position as a banker, there 
can be no question. 

In company with a very large number of business men, I believe 
that the time has now come to cease our efforts to amend the present 
system, because we believe the system itself to be radically wrong; and, 
in our opinion, the proper course to pursue is to advocate a system of 
credit currency, this currency to be issued by the banks and protected 
by a proper gold reserve, believing as we do that such a system is entirely 
practicable and greatly to the advantage of merchant, manufacturer and 
farmer, in distributing their various wares and products through the 
agency of the banks in this way. 

Personally, I believe we stand now at the “parting of the ways,” 
and that it is most important that we should place ourselves on record 
as favoring the right plan. 

I likewise favor the bill presented by Charles H. Fowler, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, believing it a 
wise, well considered and admirable measure. 

It is not necessary, however, at this time to consider the details of 
this bill, or any other bill. What is first to be decided is whether we 
are to have in the future a bond secured currency or a credit currency. 

It is well to consider in this connection that legislation of this kind 
not only vitally affects banks and bankers, but likewise merchants and 
manufacturers, and for this reason it is plainly our duty to give voice 
to our opinions and to use our influence in the proper direction. 

I regret exceedingly that the Monetary Commission recently author- 
ized was not created along broader lines. During the last session of 
Congress, two men (one in the Senate and one in the House) stood there 
pre-eminently as the champions respectively of the two plans which I 
have named. One of these men was made chairman of the Commission, 
the other was left off entirely. This was not accidental. 

It is a matter of great question whether the Aldrich-Vreeland cur- 
rency bill, enacted during the closing days of the last session, will be of 
considerable practicable benefit, but to my mind its greatest value will 

. be as an experiment by which to familiarize the people of the country 
with the idea that commercial paper, and other forms of assets, may be 
safely used 2s°a basis for currency. 

It is only recently that people have begun to recognize the weakness 
in our present financial system, and the discussion which has ensued dur- 


; ing the last few months has been far-reaching and important. The 

education of the people has only commenced, and I believe that I am 

' safe in predicting that along this line will run the great congressional 
conflict of the future. 
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Believing as I do, that this represents the attitude which the National 
Association of Credit Men should assume, I hereby offer the following 
resolution, as a suggestion around which the sentiment of the Denver 
Convention may be crystallized : 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men, in conven- 
tion assembled, places itself on record as endorsing under proper restric- 
tions a national banking currency system based upon the properly secured 
liquid assets of the banks, and requiring a gold reserve in the same pro- 
portion which is now required against deposits, feeling that under such 
a plan, properly devised, such currency would be perfectly good in the 
hands of any holder, and would at the same time avoid the danger of 
either undue expansion or contraction, and would respond automatically 
to the varying needs of the country at large.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) CLAYTON F. SHOEMAKER, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 


Mr. Rapp moved the adoption of the resolution. 

Motion seconded. Amendment offered that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the incoming committee on currency and banking. 

Mr. Rapp—lI will accept that as an amendment. 

Seconded, unanimously carried, and so ordered. 

Mr. McAdow—lI begin to realize that when we get on to this 
question the atmosphere at once becomes surcharged with electricity, 
but I am going to run the risk of offering another resolution, which 
I believe is harmless, and I ask that it go to the incoming commitee. 
I will offer it and have the secretary read it. 

The secretary read it as follows: 


“Whereas, It is of common knowledge that in times of serious 


financial stress the issue by the bankers of clearing house certificates 


(thus conserving their cash assets) tends to restore normal conditions ; 
and 


“Wuereas, It is the belief of this Association that the time has 
arrived to consider whether it might not be well, should conditions 
again render the general issue of such certificates necessary or expe- 
dient, to suggest to the bankers that these certificates be accepted in 
settlement of balances between authorized cities, so that the principle 
of conserving cash assets in time of financial stress can be given a 
national as well as local application ; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the attention of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency be directed to this matter and that they take steps to bring to 
the attention of the proper officers of the American Bankers’ Association 
this resolution, and if in the opinion of the committee it is desirable to 
do so that it be brouglit to the attention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

A. C. Foster, Denver—As I understand the reading of that resolu- 
tion, it means that this committee must bring it before the Bankers’ 
Association. 

President Gettys—It means that the committee must pay some 
attention to that resolution. 

Mr. Foster—But they do not have to act upon it. 

(Resolution re-read. ) 

S. B. Lynd, Louisville—I move to strike out the last clause. 
“That they take steps to bring to the attention of the proper officers 
of the American Bankers’ Association this resolution.” 
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Mr. McAdow—Under existing conditions I will accept any amend- 
ment except one, striking out the enacting clause. 

Arthur Parsons, Salt Lake City—Do I understand that this reso- 
lution has been seconded? 

Mr. McAdow—I move that the resolution be adopted. 

Mr. Foster—I second the motion. 

Mr. Parsons—I move an amendment to the resolution to insert 
following the words “that they be directed” the words, “if in their 
opinion it is desirable to do so,” and that will give the committee some 
discretion. 

Mr. McAdow—I accept that. 

Mr. New—At the request of Mr. McAdow, I move that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the incoming Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Seconded and unanimously carried. 

O. G. Fessenden, of New York, took the chair amid great 
applause, while the band played “For He Is a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Chairman Fessenden—Gentlemen, I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. The next business in order is the nomination and election 
of officers. Nominations are in order for the presidency. 

George R. Barclay, St. Louis—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Greeting to you on this our thirteenth anniversary—and it is 
indeed most fortunate that we should be able to enjoy the hospitality 
of this, the Queen City of the Golden West, on this happy occasion. 

Looking back over the twelve years of our work as an organized 
body, we are fully warranted, I think, in feeling proud of what has_ 
been accomplished. The success of our labors is due largely to united 
effort and the close adherence to lines laid down by the founders of 
the Association. It would, therefore, seem wise and in the line of 
good business to continue our work without making any radical 
change. We have been most fortunate in the selection of our Exec- 
utive and this has been a potent factor in the success of our Associa- 
tion. It has been the custom, as well as the pleasure, of the Associa- 
tion to elect its president for a second term, and the wisdom of such 
procedure is obvious. The responsibilities of the office are great and 
require careful thought and practical work, and one year in office is 
hardly sufficient to enable a man to carry to a successful end such 
policies as he may inaugurate. We must judge the future by the ex- 
periences of the past and the history of this Association fully war- 
rants our following established precedent. The past year has been 
the greatest in point of work and results since our organization, and 
marks an epoch in our history—and it goes without saying that the 
coming year will show the same advancement, if not more, providing 
we have the same administration and give our president the same 
co-operation as has always been given the office.in the past. 

I do not consider it necessary to enter into details regarding my 
candidate—his record speaks louder than mere words and is known 
to every member of this Association. He has given much time and 
his best thought to the interests of the Association, and is justly 
entitled to the highest honor we have to offer ; he is eminently: qualified 
in every way to be the Standard Bearer of this Greatest Commercial 
Organization in the United States, and I feel satisfied it will be your 
pleasure to make his election unanimous. It is, therefore, with the 
greatest personal pleasure and fully mindful of the privilege I enjoy, 
to place in nomination for President of this Association my friend. 
your friend, everybody’s friend—Mr. Frank M. Gettys of Louisville. 
(Long continued applause.) 
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J. H. Scales, Louisville—Without any attempt at oratory, I desire 
to speak as a plain business man to business men; and yet I confess that 
I am prompted more by sentiment than by the proverbial cold-blooded 
proposition. It will probably be impossible for me to add to anything 
that has been said by my good friend from St. Louis in regard to the 
candidate he has nominated, but I desire to testify to the esteem in which 
he is held by his local association, and to assure you that he is a man of 
great honor even in his country and among his own people. So in behalf 
of them all I most cheerfully second the nomination of Mr. Francis M. 
Gettys. We are proud of him as a business man and a citizen; we are 
proud of him as a member of the Louisville Credit Men’s Association ; 
we are proud of him as a member of tke National Association; and we 
are prouder of him as its president. Last year I believe something was 
said about him as the candidate from Dixie Land; and I suppose we will 
have to admit that to be true, for he was born in Tennessee. But while 
I do not know what you think about it, I have during recent years, at 
least, expressed a profound respect for the state, for I married one of 
her daughters. But to you of all other sections, I want to say that he 
boasts of an ancestry some of whom lived north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line,and his name as a direct descendant will ever be linked with American 
history in designating that great battlefield, which, as the years go by, is 
remembered not so much as the scene of the greatest carnage known to 
modern warfare, but rather as a place of heroic deeds which will live in 
the memory of all true Americans, as an inspiration for future achieve- 
ment. I might go further and tell you that there runs through his veins 
the blood of two great nations, which have played a prominent part in 
the organization of this country. We are all familiar with the imprint 
left by the sturdy Scot wherever he has settled, and we know full well 


the prominent part taken by the Irish in our political history; yet I 
believe you will agree that perfection is reached in a union of the two, and 
such is the lineage of our distinguished president. 

With due apology to my friends from Milwaukee, or perhaps from 
New Orleans, who may boast with equal pride of a distinguished ances- 
try, I believe we are agreed that the Scotch-Irishman is the most unique 
personality that we have ever met. 

Seriously we have in our candidate the elements of a fine type of 
young manhood, born in a favored locality, proud of his nativity yet 
prouder still that he is an American citizen; and so imbued is he with this 
idea that his firm name bears the significant term “American,” and the 
stars and stripes are his emblem. 

But why should I say more? As Mr. Barclay has said, you all know 
him, his record is before you; it is upon that record that we bespeak your 
consideration. 

Again I assure you, it is not only a privilege, but it is an honor of 
which I am proud, to be able to stand before this assemblage to second 
the nomination of Francis M. Gettys. (Great applause.) 

A. P. Foute, Fort Worth—It certainly is a privilege to me, on behalf 
of the 265,000 square miles of Texas soil, to second the nomination of 
this gallant candidate, who has led us to a victory during the past year, 
and it gives me pleasure on behalf of the Texas delegation cordially to 
endorse his candidacy. 

D. S. Ludlum, Philadelphia—A year ago I had conferred upon me 
the greatest honor in my life, being elected second vice-president of this 
organization, an honor of which anyone could be very proud; and after 
the election I had a greater honor than that, and one which I hold very. 
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dear and close to my heart, the privilege of associating for one year with 
the biggest man in our organization, Mr. Frank M. Gettys; and therefore 
it is with a great deal of personal pleasure that, as representative of the 
brotherly love association of our national body, I am privileged to say 
that our brotherly love for Frank M. Gettys is so big and so strong that 
we wish to second his nomination; and I sincerely hope that his election 
will be by acclamation. 

James F. Jordan—I think it is a source of satisfaction and pride to 
every man to be conscious of duty well done. It is a source of still 
greater satisfaction, still greater pride, to receive and merit the approval 
of “good and faithful servant.” To say more here in view of what has 
been said would be superfluous. In behalf of the region of No. 1 hard, 
the golden granary of the Northwest, I desire to second the nomination 
of Francis M. Gettys. 

H. M. Battin, Milwaukee—In order to facilitate business and permit 
this convention to conclude on schedule time, I move that the rules be 
suspended and the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of this convention for Frank M. Gettys for president. (Great applause. ) 

J. L. McWhorter, Nashville—Before that is put I hope permission 
will be given to Tennessee to second the nomination. - Is it in order now, 
or shall I wait? 

Chairman Fessenden—The convention can postpone the putting of 
that motion by moving that it shall not be put until every gentleman who 
desires to second the nomination has been given a chance. 

Mr. McWhorter—I make the motion that every gentleman be given 
an opportunity to second the nomination. 

Seconded. 

Point of order raised that it is not proper to elect the president by 
acclamation. 

Chairman Fessenden—Yes, and an amendment to that motion has 
been put that the matter be postponed until all gentlemen here have had 
an opportunity to second the nomination if they so desired. Unless the 
rules are suspended by unanimous vote, we must go to the regular ballot. 

S. B. Lynd, Louisville—I ask for the question on the previous 
motion. 

Chairman Fessenden—The question is whether the rules be sus- 
pended and the secretary cast one favorable ballot for the election of 
Frank M. Gettys as President of this Association. 

Motion unanimously carried. 

(The secretary then cast the unanimous ballot, under suspension of 
the rules, for Frank M. Gettys for president.) 

Chairman Fessenden—I declare that Frank M. Gettys, of Louisville, 
has been elected president of the National Association of Credit Men 
for the next ensuing year. (Great applause.) 

Chairman Fessenden—I will appoint George R. Barclay and J. H. 
Scales to act as a committee to escort Mr. Gettys to the chair. 

(The committee thereupon escorted Mr. Gettys to the chair.) 

Chairman Fessenden—The old and the new and the well-tried presi- 
dent. (Great applause.) 

Presidert Gettys took the chair. 

President Gettys—What can a man say when Old Kentucky Home, 
Dixie, My Maryland, Arkansas Traveler and Yankee Doodle are all 
tugging and playing on his heart strings at one time? (Applause.) Out 
yonder in the hills when I saw the glory of God I tried to express it 
to myself, but I could not say it, and I have welling up.in me.now the 
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same feeling. I want to thank one and all of you for this great honor 
and renewal of your confidence. I can say, though, and I want to say in 
a moment, that your officers and your directors can do very little toward 
furthering the work of this organization without the active assistance 
of every man present. Will you give it? 

(Everybody—Yes. And great applause.) 

Will it be a year of going backward, will it be a year to stand still, 
or will it be a year to go forward? 

(All—Forward! Forward!) 


Director 
F. R. SALISBURY 
Salisbury & Satterlee, Minneapolis, Minn. 


It rests with you. I pledge you my hands, my head and my heart, 
and thank you every way 1 know how. (Great applause.) 

The next order of business is the election of a first vice-president. 
Nominations are in order. 

Fred A. Smith, Chicago—The only excuse I have for appearing to 
make a nominating speech for my candidate is, I presume, my long asso- 
ciation with him in credit association work, and the proof that I am no 
orator can be readily demonstrated at the conclusion of my speech. I 
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desire to put in nomination a horse, not a broncho, such as we were 
busting yesterday, but a wheel horse, and at the same time a race horse— 
and I call him a wheel horse because of the work that he has done in 
all the years that he has been connected with our Association, and a race 
horse because I think he is capable of making a good race; but he has 
other qualifications. His experience, for one thing, it would seem to 
me, would qualify him. Moreover, he has the judicial temperament; 
he has the initiative; and, greater than everything, he has the friendship 
and love of all of those who have ever had the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance ; and it is my belief that no better selection could be made 
for the office of Vice-President of the National Association of Credit 
Men than F. H. McAdow, of Chicago, whose name I present to you. 

F. W. Risque, St. Louis—It is our custom in ordinary business life 
to pursue the policy of advancing our trusted servants at the first favor- 
able opportunity. Credit Men are supposed in their deliberations to use 
good business judgment. We cannot do better than to show our appre- 
ciation of those who have worked long and late and with rare intelligence. 
Therefore it is the pleasure of St. Louis heartily to second the nomination 
of Mr. McAdow, of Chicago. (Great applause.) 

Charles G. Rapp, Philadelphia—I can fully attest all that has been 
said about Mr. McAdow, and on behalf of Philadelphia I desire to second 
the nomination of that gentleman. 

Howard Marshall, New York—On behalf of the state of New York, 
representing the delegations from Syracuse, Buffalo and New York City, 
it is my very great pleasure to second the nomination of Mr. McAdow. 

W. P. Peter, Dallas—On behalf of the Associations of Texas it is 
my pleasure to second the nomination of F. H. McAdow, of Chicago. 

Charles L. Bird, Boston—On behalf of the delegation from Boston, 
and representing the individual membership of the entire states in New 
England, I desire to second the nomination of Mr. McAdow, with whom 
we have had a personal acquaintance for ten years. 

H. M. Battin, Milwaukee—Because we know what he has been, 
what he is and what he can be, Wisconsin seconds the nomination of Mr. 
McAdow of Chicago. 

Charles B. Sawyer, St. Paul—I move that the rules be suspended 
and that the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of the 
convention for Mr. McAdow as first vice-president. 

Seconded and unanimously carried. 

President Gettys—The motion is carried, and the secretary will 
please cast the ballot. 

The secretary cast the unanimous ballot of the Association for Mr. 
McAdow. 

President Gettys—I desire to announce that you have elected as first 
vice-president of this organization F. H. McAdow, of the city of Chicago. 
(Great applause.) 

President Gettys—The next order of business will be the election 
of second vice-president. 

Lee M. Hutchins, Grand Rapids—We are in a beautiful spot this 
afternoon, and that spot has not been marred by any discord on this 
occasion. There is one very fortunate thing in the National Association 
of Credit Men, and that is that we have such a large galaxy of men upon 
whom we can draw, without any fear of future consequences, to fill all 
of our elective offices. Therefore, many of us have confidence in stand- 
ing before this body of men on the last afternoon of every session, know- 
ing that whether our candidate is successful or not there are no hard 
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feelings left behind; and the men of this convention accept victory or 
defeat with equal grace. They say that a man’s vocabulary is limited 
by his dictionary, but his message can be only limited by his heart. It 
is an honor to be upon the roster of the National Association of Credit 
Men as a director, and it is a supreme honor in the eyes of the com- 
mercial world to be upon the roster of that Association in the place of 
either president or vice-president. Our main object in this world should 
be to lead a good life, and next to that the greatest object of life, from 
the standpoint of the personal equation, should be to help some other 
man lead a good life. The cardinal principles of this Association that 
were referred to this forenoon in the paper that was read in our hearing 
are based upon that effort and pledge you and me to that effort. We 
are here not for our pleasure alone, but we are here for what underlies 
this institution; and when we have gone away from here we will not 
only be satisfied with what we have done in these days of deliberation, 
but we will feel safe in having put authority into the hands of men drawn 
from our ranks, men who can carry the cause for the next twelve months 
to a successful issue; and when that period of time has elapsed it can 
be said of them that they were made better by their duties toward this 
Association. The man who stands for these principles is the man we 
are looking for, and in our numbers we have such men; we have before 
us ninety per cent. of the men who are products of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, men whose experience, training and education have passed into 
the beginning of the twentieth century with all the inheritance that the 
nineteenth century could give them. We have not seen the twentieth 
century man yet; his time has not fully arrived, but he will come with 
all that experience, and he will enter into the fields of science, art, litera- 
ture and commercialism with a strength and enthusiasm that the world 
has never yet seen. We shall emerge from the clearing house of doubt 
into the full and clear horizon of the greatest commercial nation that the 
world has ever known. 

The man whom I desire to place in nomination as second vice- 
president of this Association for the coming year is a friend of mine. 
I have been with him in his own town; I know what he is in his business, 
I know what he is to his local association, I know what he is to the town 
in which he lives, I know how he is regarded by the state, and I know 
how he is regarded by the members of the National Association of Credit 
Men. Therefore, it is a personal favor to me that I am permitted to 
stand here this afternoon to present his name. He is a man who knows 
things, a man who does things; he is a gentleman, he is a scholar, he is 
a worker; and at this moment I take pleasure in presenting to you the 
name of Oliver H. Perry, of Columbus, Ohio, for second vice-president 
the coming year. (Great applause.) 

Edward F. Sheffey, Lynchburg—I also wish to present the name 
of a member of this convention for the office of second vice-president. 
I trust that I am not in the position of that old ante-bellum politician 
down in old Virginia, who, having begun a speech at 11 o’clock A. M. 
was still at it at 3 o'clock P. M., when a man was seen wending his 
way from political headquarters who asked, “Hasn’t old Colonel Jones 
finished yet?” “Yes, he has,” was the reply, “finished, but he don’t 
know it.” (Laughter.) I would rather have you regard me in the 
light, of the lady with her little boy, who was in Buford City, Va., 
wanting to go to Lynchburg. They approached the ticket agent who 
unfortunately had a hair lip, which affected his speech, and the lady 
said: “Will you please tell me what time the train leaves for Lynch- 
burg?” “The train leavth at 2.20.” “Thank you.” She came back a 
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few minutes later and repeated the question, and the agent said: 
“The train leavth at 2.20. Underthtand, at 2.20.” “Oh, yes, I under- 
stood all the time, but my little boy just likes to hear you talk.” 

I believe in the very beginning of what I have to say I will give 
you the name of the gentleman who is my candidate. He has great 
ability, splendid standing and high character. We have 9,791 mem- 
bers of this Association; two of them have already been exalted to 
official position, and that leaves 9,789. There is one other that I will 
not mention, but the 9,788 fill the requirements just spoken of—high 
standing character and ability. But do not think I am going to nomi- 
nate you all. 

I desire to place in nomination William A. Given of Pittsburgh. 
(Great applause.) 

A few words touching his splendid record and his excellent ability. 
Like many of the men I see before me, he was born in the country, 
and what man is there who is not proud of having this distinction ; 
for I personally consider it a distinction to have ten born in the 
country—though early removed to the city—but I think the combina- 
tion is irresistible—country and city. Mr. Given early cast his lot 
with that great city of Pittsburgh, and has been an important factor 
in ite commercial life and all the walks of its life and trade for years. 
Early in his career he became secretary and treasurer of the largest 
dry goods house in West Pennsylvania. Mr. Given has given of his 
time, of his means and of his thought to the advancement of the 
National Association of Credit Men. He has done this in his local 
association for seven years. He has been the president of that organi- 
zation; he took that office when the Pittsburgh association had a 
membership of only thirty, and for seven years he continued in that 
capacity, and to-day the Association has 420 members. He has 
doubled the membership beginning with thirty, twice a year for seven 
years. To-day it has fourteen times as many members as it had in the 
beginning. But his efforts have not been confined to local work. 
You remember the story of the old preacher who prayed that the Lord 
would bless him, his wife, his son John and his wife, “them four and 
no more.” That is not true of Mr. Given. He has not asked for 
blessings upon himself and the Pittsburgh Association alone. But 
the organization that has stood supreme in his mind has been the 
National Association of Credit Men. He has loved that Association 
and labored for it earnestly and faithfully. 

Therefore, I come to you and present as a Christian gentleman of 
the highest character, a self-made man, an association builder, a lover 
of the National Association, a man who believes in a square deal for 
every man, and I hope you will elect him unanimously. (Great ap- 
plause. ) 

D. S. Ludlum, Philadelphia—In arising to second the nomination 
for the Philadelphia delegation I will first state that the only reason 
why our selection was not your second vice-president last year was 
because of the fact that two men cannot be elected to the same office. 
Mr. Given, of Pittsburgh, was the selection of the Philadelphia delega- 
tion, and as. Mr. Sheffey has so aptly put it, he is an old experienced 
man in our organization. He has served on many committees, has 
served on the national board of directors, represents one of the largest 
cities in our country, and one of the most important cities at the 
present time. During the next two or three years Pittsburgh will be 
one of the most important cities as far as credit questions are con- 
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cerned in the country; and I wish to close by saying that Philadelphia 
solidly endorses Mr. Given for second vice-president. 

J. H. Kentnor, St. Louis—We have in this great country of ours 
a river that rises in Minnesota and extends to the Gulf of Mexico, 
touching many states. On the west bank of that river is the great 
city of St. Louis, where we know no East, no West, no North, no South. 
Mr. Foster in his address of welcome said something about 
a man having three hands; but we are a good deal like the Denver 
man; we have but two hands, and those two hands are in front 
extending a welcome to everybody that comes to St. Louis, and 
whether you are from the North, the South, the East or the West, the 
same welcome is extended to you by us, and St. Louis takes great pleasure 
in seconding the name of Mr. Given as second vice-president of the 
Association. 

Henry E. Littell, Newark—On behalf of Newark, I deem it a 
great privilege to second the nomination of Mr. Perry. 

J. B. Pearce, Cleveland—Cleveland takes great pleasure in sec- 
onding the nomination of Mr. Given, of Pittsburgh. 

M. H. Moise, Louisville—Louisville takes great pleasure in second- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Given, of Pittsburgh. 

W. B. Johnston, Cincinnati—Cincinnati takes great pleasure in 
seconding the nomination of Mr. Given. 

J. E. Wylie, Baltimore—Baltimore takes great pleasure and deems 
it an honor to second the nomination of Mr. Given, and feels sure that 
the election will be given to him. 

Motion made, seconded and unanimously carried closing nomi- 
nations. 

President Gettys—Prepare your ballots for two nominees. I will 
appoint as tellers Messrs. Randel, of Cleveland; Maxwell, of Baltimore; 
O’Neil, of New York; Moise, of Louisville; Merritt, of Grand Rapids; 
Johnston, of Cincinnati; Choate, of Atlanta; Coffin, of Birmingham; 
Day, of Indianapolis ; Risque, of St. Louis, and Goheen, of Indianapolis. 

Secretary Meek—The Committee on Credentials has prepared its 
report in duplicate, and it will be necessary to place a duplicate copy 
covering each delegation in the hands of one member representing that 
delegation, and as | call the names such members will come forward for 
the different associations. 

Motion was made that wherever the delegation is unanimous one 
vote, stating the number of votes contained in the entire delegation, 
be accepted. 

Seconded. 

J. J. Klein, Cleveland—I move to amend so that one man can cast 
the vote for his delegation, whether it is unanimous or not. 

( Voices—No. ) 

No second. 

O. G. Fessenden, New York—I do not see how, under our constitu- 
tion, one man in any delegation can cast the entire vote of the delegation. 
I believe every man here has a right to make out his own ballot. Then, 
if he wants to hand it to his chairman or anyone else to put into the 
ballot box, he can do so; but it is unfair to have one man in a delegation 
cast the entire vote of the delegation. 

J. E. Wylie, Baltimore—How would it be if that entire delegation 
requests one man to express its opinion in that vote? 

Mr. Fessenden—Will the secretary read how many votes each dele- 
gate has, and how he shall cast them? 
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(Article VI of the constitution read by the secretary.) 
Mr. Fessenden—I raise the point of order that no delegate here can 
delegate to another member of his delegation the right to cast his vote. 
President Gettys—The chair is not entirely clear in his own mind, 
but it seems that the.spirit of this constitution, Article VI, is that it can- 
not be done along the lines of the resolution as offered, and the chair 

sustains the point of order made by Mr. Fessenden. 

H. E. Choate, Atlanta—There seems to be some doubt as regards 
the casting of the individual proxies. Where one individual holds more 
than one proxy would it be necessary for him to cast more than one vote? 
Would he include in his vote all the proxies that he holds? 

President Gettys—The chair is permitted under the rules to ask for 
information from anyone whom he deems well able to give it. As Mr. 
Fessenden was present at the time this constitution was revised, I would 
like to have his opinion on that question. 

Mr. Fessenden—I suggest that the constitution be read. I think it 
covers the point. 

} Ft Kenton read.) 

. H. Kentnor, St. Louis—Last year I was one of the tellers, and it 
prt recollection that the chairman of each delegation cast the vote for 
officers. 

Secretary Meek—The Committee on Credentials prepared its report 
in such a way that each member of the local association holding individual 
proxies could have the information before him; and if a member: is en- 
titled to cast fifteen votes as a delegate from his association and has ten 
proxies, then he should add ten proxies and vote twenty-five votes; for 
the reason that the report of the Committee on Credentials will show 
that that member has twenty-five votes registered to his credit. 

F. W. Risque, St. Louis—I never saw a well-written proxy that did 
not have the power of substitution in it. If we bring sixteen delegates 

_ here who are proxies, each for fifteen men, we can assign those proxies 
to one of our members, and he can poll the whole delegation. 

Kenneth R. Taylor, Cleveland—As a matter of information, if I 
have ten proxies I do not have to read the names of those I represent, 
do I? 

Secretary Meek—No. 

J. H. Conrades, St. Louis—-Suppose some gentleman who had been 
appointed a delegate has stepped out of the convention, thinking the 
chairman had the right to cast his vote, has he lost that right? 

President Gettys—The chairman of the delegation has no such 

authority. 
t Newman Essick, Los Angeles—Suppose that an association has a 
hundred and fifty-six votes. For every fifteen members it is entitled to 
| one delegate. Now we are entitled to ten delegates. Suppose there are 
ten delegates here: that would be one hundred and fifty. Can one of 
those delegates then vote twenty-one votes in order to cover the other six? 
Secretary Meek—The constitution provides that one delegate can 
vote fifteen for himself. 
M. H. Moise, Louisville—On the vote last year where there were 
n not enough delegates to make up a unit vote, a fractional vote was taken. 

Secretary Meek—The gentleman’s statement is correct as to last 

n year, but we were voting last year on the basis of representation under 
the old constitution; and it was decided by the convention that the vote 

e- should be prorated. We were not voting under the new constitution. 

I may say that it will greatly facilitate the counting of the votes if 
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the chairman of the delegations will collect the ballots and turn them in 
together. It will avoid the sorting of the votes on the part of the tellers, 
and facilitate the counting of them. 

Motion made and seconded that the chairman or some one from each 
delegation, collect votes and drop them together so as to facilitate count- 
ing. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

O. G. Fessenden, New York—I move that when the ballot is taken, 
the secretary call for each city, and the chairman, or the person desig- 
nated to cast the ballots, go to the ballot box and cast the same. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

(Ballot taken. ) 

Howard Marshall, New York—Upon the completion of the vote and 
the report of the tellers, I move that the tellers be authorized to destroy 
the ballots. My purpose in making this motion is this, that the ballots 
are prepared, put in and signed, and can thus be identified. Now it seems 
to me that that identification should be obliterated, and therefore I move 
that on completion of the vote and when the report is turned in by the 
tellers, they be authorized to destroy the ballots. 

Motion seconded, unanimously carried and so ordered. 

President Gettys—The ballot is closed, the tellers will retire and 
count the vote. The tellers will destroy the ballots according to the reso- 
lution, after the vote is announced. 

(Tellers retired.) 

President Gettys—We will now proceed to the election of seven 
directors. 

F. W. George, Wichita—Wichita desires to withdraw the name of 
John L. Powell for director in favor of H. G. Moore, of Kansas City, Mo. 

No objection, and so done. 

Harry L. Eisen, Milwaukee—Do I understand under the ruling of 
the chair that the delegations are entitled only to vote for the delegates 
who are present? 

President Gettys—That is correct. You will have to vote as you 
register. 

Mr. Eisen—Then do the tellers lose their votes? 

Secretary Meek—No, the ballots will be sent to the tellers. 

The convention then proceeded to ballot for directors. 

President Gettys—We will now listen to the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions, J. H. Scales of Louisville, chairman. 

Mr. Scales—The Committee on Resolutions after careful delibera- 
tion has these resolutions to offer with the hope that they meet your 
complete approval. The first resolution is as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Death has taken from among us during the past year 
one of that group of pioneer credit men in the person of William Leun 
Abrams, who organized the first local branch of the National Association 
of Credit Men on the Pacific Coast, who filled for four consecutive years 
with marked success the exacting position of secretary of the Portland 

Association of Credit Men and afterwards became a staunch worker in 
the Association of Seattle, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the National Association of 
Credit Men, in convention assembled, do hereby acknowledge the im- 
portant part taken by Mr. Abrams in laying the foundations of the Asso- 
ciation in our far western states and of the unselfish services he rendered 
for so many years to increase its usefulness and influence. 

“Resolved, That in his death, the National Association of Credit Men 
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has been deprived of one whose high-minded work entitles him to recog- 
nition in the records of this convention, and be it further 

“Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these resolutions, duly authen- 
ticated by the proper officers of the Association, be delivered to the family ® 
of the deceased.” 

Adopted by a unanimous silent rising vote. 

Mr. Scales—The second resolution is as follows: 

“WHEREAS, In the recent death of Frederick W. Parsons of Duluth, 
the National Association of Credit Men has lost one of its oldest and 
most highly esteemed members, who, first as an individual and afterwards 
as an affiliated member in the Duluth Association, was deeply devoted to 
the Association’s good and never shirked the performance of those duties, 
which, as a member, he believed he owed the Association, 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the National Association of 
Credit Men in convention assembled, do hereby testify to the profound 
respect in which we cherish the memory of Frederick W. Parsons, and 
advise that there be spread upon the records of the convention this ac- 
knowledgment of our loss of a friend and fellow-worker whose unceasing 
interest in the highest welfare of the Association was a source of inspira- 
tion, and be it further 

“Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these resolutions duly authen- 
ticated by the proper officers of the Association, be delivered to the 
mother of the deceased.” 

Adopted by. a unanimous silent rising vote. 

Mr. Scales—Again we offer the following: 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the National Association of 
Credit Men, do take great pleasure in extending our heartiest thanks to 
our President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, Board of Directors, 
the Chairmen of the Committees on Legislation, Membership, Busi- 
ness Literature, Adjustment Bureaus, Fire Insurance, Bankruptcy, Mer- 
cantile Agency and Credit Co-operation, Credit Department Methods, 
Investigation and Prosecution and Currency, for the able and con- 
scientious manner in which they have performed the various important 
and often exacting duties which devolved upon them during the past 
year, all making advances in their special departments of Association 
work since the last convention; and further be it 

“Resolved, That we express our appreciation of the excellent reports 
presented to this convention by our officers and committee chairmen, all 
of them evidently prepared with the consciousness that they are to 
determine, to a large extent, the lines of effort of the Association during 
the coming year; and we recognize that to the zeal and fidelity of our 
officers and committeemen, in behalf of the best interests of the Associa- 
tion, more than to anything else, is due the position of dignity and pres- 
tige which the Association holds in the commercial world.” 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Scales—The following is also presented : 

“Resolved, That we here and now express our hearty thanks to the 
Hon, H. A. Buchtel, Governor of Colorado, the Hon. A. J. Spengel of 
Denver, Hon. George E. Roberts of Chicago, A. C. Foster of Denver, 

Lee M. Hutchins of Grand Rapids, Amos Burt Thompson of Cleveland, 
f Howard Marshall of New York, A. P. Foute of Fort Worth, and F. W. 
r Standart of Denver, for their able, helpful and entertaining addresses, 
2 which will take an important place in making the records of the various 
d sessions of the Thirteenth Annual Convention interesting and valuable.” 
Adopted by a unanimous rising vote. 
Mr. Scales—Your committee again offers this resolution: 
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“WHEREAS, ‘The general discussion of business conditions’ was 
made a successful and valuable feature of the program of this convention, 
because of the care evidenced by the representatives of the various asso- 
ciations in gathering and preparing their material, be it 

“Resolved, That we express our appreciation to those who took part 
in this discussion for the excellent response made to the call of the pro- 
—= committee to present views on local trade conditions; and be it 

urther 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of the convention that a discussion 
of business conditions should be included, if feasible, in the arrangements 
for subsequent annual conventions.” 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Scales—And the following: 

“Resolved, That we extend to the trade reviews and the press of 
the country in general our appreciation of their invariably courteous 
treatment in assisting to bring before the public the purposes of the 
Association and its methods of work; and particularly to the daily papers 
of the city of Denver we tender our grateful acknowledgments for the 
prominence they have given the Association in their columns during these 
sessions held in their midst and for the care they have evidenced in pub- 
lishing the accounts of our deliberations.” 

nanimously adopted. 

Mr. Scales—We next offer this resolution: 

“WHEREAS, A number of inquiries have been received from our 
members relating to foreign credits, and 

“WHEREAS, Several important commercial organizations are making 
and have in contemplation trade extension trips into foreign countries 
for the purpose of investigating conditions and trade possibilities, and 

“WHEREAS, There is continually before the country the subject of 
subsidizing vessels to stimulate American shipments in American bottoms 
and the improving of the Consular Service, all of which is evidence that 
American manufacturers are looking to foreign fields for disposition of 
their products; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by the 
president whose function it shall be to consider methods which should 
be adopted to build up with proper safeguards a steadily enlarging 
foreign outlet for American products and from time to time cause to 
be published in the BULLETIN articles bearing on this subject.” 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Scales—Your committee proposes this resolution: 

“WHEREAS, There exists among the various affiliated branches of the 
National Association of Credit Men widely differing requirements for 
full membership in the Association, which condition has perhaps been 
brought about by the desire to increase the membership rolls of the local 
associations, and 

“WueEreas, The frequent departure from that original requisite of 
membership set forth in Article III, Section 1, of the Constitution, 
namely that ‘Membership shall consist of credit men representing firms, 
corporations or individuals engaged in any legitimate line of business 
where credits are given,’ causes apprehension that the distinctive char- 
acter which has given dignity and prestige to the Association will suffer 
harm, and 

“WHEREAS, Cases have arisen, and are likely to arise increasingly, 
in which members who are not credit men, as described in the constitu- 
tion, are for personal reasons, squarely antagonistic to policies which 
credit men believe will strengthen their interests, be it 
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“Resolved, That we here and now urge upon every affiliated associa- 
tion that they push vigorously for the enlarging of our organization, so 
that it shall include every desirable mercantile, manufacturing and bank- 
ing house engaged in legitimate credit lines, but exclude from full 
membership all others, 

“Resolved, That if it seems desirable that some who are not credit 
men become allied with the Association, we urge local associations so 
inclined to establish a class of associate membership, which carries no 
voice in the affairs of either the local or national organization, and 
finally, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge most earnestly that delegates to these 
annual conventions be chosen by their local associations from among 
their members only, who are legitimate credit men as defined by the 
constitution of the National Association.” (Applause.) 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Scales—I regret that the English language is so poor in superla- 
tives that we could not add more to the preparation of the next resolu- 
tion. However I will read it: 

“WHEREAS, The members of the Denver Credit Men’s Association, 
in extending their cordial hospitality to the members of the National 
Association at this their Thirteenth Annual Convention, have left noth- 
ing undone in providing for our pleasure, comfort and entertainment, 
and for facilitating the Scien of this convention, be it 

“Resolved, That we all, both individually and severally, as members 
of the National Association of Credit Men, here assembled, are deeply 
thankful to the Denver Credit Men’s Association for the very great priv- 
ilege which we have enjoyed in being their guests, and are unspeakably 
grateful for the countless courtesies they have so generously extended, 
and for the many occasions arranged so successfully to extend and renew 
the spirit of comradeship among the members, and for the opportunities 
provided to learn about and know this beautiful city and magnificent 
state, 

“Resolved, That we shall ever call to remembrance with the pleasant- 
est recollections, and as among our red letter days, the week of June, 
1908, in which we were under the care of the Denver Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation.” (Great applause. ) 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Ludlum—I move that the resolution be engrossed and sent to 
the Denver Credit Men’s Association. 

Unanimously adopted and so ordered. 

Mr. Scales—We also offer this: 

“WuHereEas, This Thirteenth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men has been graced by the’ presence of an 
unusually large number of the wives and daughters of our members, and 

“WHEREAS, Both we and they have been the recipients of many and 
delightful kindnesses bestowed by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Denver 
Credit Men’s Association, 

“Resolved, That we do express our acknowledgment of the honor 
the ladies have ‘extended us in favoring us with their presence at this 
convention, and we trust their attendance upon our future conventions 
may steadily increase. 

“Resolved, That we do by a rising vote most gratefully and happily 
express our acknowledgment to the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Denver 
Credit Men’s Association for the charming hospitality théy have extended 
our ladies and for the constant attention to those minute details of enter- 
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tainment which have contributed so conspicuously to the success of this 
convention. 

“Resolved, That the pleasant memories of our visit which each and 
all will take to our homes will be due largely to the splendid entertain- 
ment arranged by the ladies of Denver.” 

Unanimously adopted amid great applause. 

President Gettys—We will now take up miscellaneous business. 

A. H. Foote, St. Louis—I want to call the attention of the members, 
and particularly those interested in the furniture trade, to a case which 
was put before our adjustment bureau recently. About five weeks ago 


Director 
FRANK J. LA MOTTE 
Chesapeake Shoe Company, Baltimore, Md. 


one of the representatives of a St. Louis furniture factory called to my 
attention the case of a man who was selling under different 
names, staying in one town perhaps for sixty days, and about the 
time his bills would mature, removing to another town. We were 
asked to go after that fellow. We went to work and found quite a num- 
ber of others in St. Louis were interested, and reached out to other cities 
and found that fifteen or more others in Rockford, Chicago, Grand 
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Rapids and several other places had gone after him, and I have received 
these telegrams since I came to the convention. I will read their sub- 
stance. 

“This party’s name was Jacob Muench, or rather Martin J. Muench. 
Muench confessed everything. Gave bill of sale to Sweet Springs Furni- 
ture Co. He is now in jail at Peola, Kansas.” 

“Have sold the Sweet Springs Furniture Co. for a thousand dollars 
cash. A fine sale. Will be in Peola this afternoon.” 

“Muench pleaded guilty. Sentenced to penitentiary from one to five 
years indeterminate, and is now serving time.” 

I would ask particularly that the press and our own bulletins give 
special attention to this case for the benefit of others who may be inclined 
to take advantage of merchants. 

President Gettys—While we are waiting for the report of the tellers 
on the vote for second vice-president, I think we could promote good fel- 
lowship if we all sang “America.” 

(All joined in singing “America.” ) 

President Gettys—The Chair appoints Henry T. Smith of Chicago, 
and J. H. Kentnor, of St. Louis, to escort the first vice-president, Mr. 
McAdow to the chair. 

(The committee escorted Mr. McAdow to the rostrum.) 

President Gettys—It is my superlative pleasure to introduce to 
you F. H. McAdow, first vice-president of this organization for the 
ensuing year. (Great and long continued applause.) The band played 
“For He Is a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

F. H. McAdow, Chicago—If that music is appropriate, and I am 
what it represents, I do not feel the part. I am sure I shall fail en- 
tirely in expressing to you the gratitude that I feel for the honor 
which you have conferred upon me, but I assure you none the less 
that I am not lacking in appreciation of it. If I could make choice 
of any honor that might possibly come to me, I should choose this 
above all others as that which would be pleasing and satisfactory 
to me, not because this is perhaps the largest commercial organiza- 
tion in the country, but because of the character of the men that 
make it up; men who are seeking unselfishly to better the world, 
and because in this Association I have found so many warm, good 
friends. 

The long and short of it is, that I recognize in my election a 
proper tribute to the Chicago Credit Men’s Association, and to the 
claims of Chicago in this organization. I also wish to record my 
appreciation of the generosity of my colleagues in the Chicago delega- 
tion, who are allowing me to become the recipient of the honor. 

And there is another reason why it is a pleasure to me to be upon 
the official staff of this organization at this time, because I am asso- 
ciated with a man that I can look up to. (Applause and laughter.) 
And not in a physical sense alone, but because we all love him, and 
because of his work for this organization. I think I will digress a 
little and just tell one short story on him that occurs to me. I had 


y the pleasure of dining with him and a few friends on the occasion of 
nt a visit to Chicago; and with that natural politeness which is so char- 
he acteristic of his big heart, when we got through he said to the typical 
re English waiter: “You served us nicely, sir”; and the waiter came back 
n- in good style and said: “It was a pleasure to serve you, sir.” Then 
es Mr. Gettys got inquisitive on account of the tone, of voice of the. 
nd waiter, and inquired “How is that?” “Because you have what we 
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call a wholesome presence, sir. (Great applause and laughter.) 
Well, the waiter had him down instantly. The only thing we noticed 
further was that Mr. Gettys blushed like a girl and started for the 
door. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, I will try to show my appreciation 
for the honor by putting in my best licks for the National Association 
for the year to come. 

President Gettys—Mr. Meek is called for to make some remarks 
for the good of the Association. I desire to say that the gentleman 
is entirely and totally unprepared, and talking is out of his line. So 
perhaps you will excuse him. (Laughter.) Well, Mr. Meek. 

Secretary Meek—You said you would excuse me. (Laughter.) 
I am hardly in shape to deliver an oration. I have been talking a 
good deal for these last four or five days. 

I visited the greater part of the cities you gentlemen represent 
within the past year or so, and I do not know that I have anything 
new just at this present moment to offer. I have been trying to collect 
my thoughts together, but they refuse to come to my rescue, and I 
am going to ask you to be a little indulgent on this occasion. 

I cannot add anything at this time to all that you have heard 
during the past few days. I can say to you, however, that if the board 
elects me as secretary for the ensuing year, I only hope that I will 
have the same enthusiastic, cordial and hearty support that I have 
had during the past year; and I also want to tell every member 
within the reach of my voice that the National Office is always ready 
and willing to do anything and everything possible for them within 
the line of our work. That is the way we have been accomplishing 
results. It has not been entirely through my efforts or entirely 
through the efforts of any one man—it has been through team work. 
We have been hitching up the teams for the last few years, and we 
have been going ahead with a strong and steady pull. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

Report of tellers on vote for second vice-president presented and 
read by the secretary, as follows: 

Total number of votes cast 8,063, of which W. A. Given received 
5,180 and O. H. Perry 2,873. 

President Gettys—Mr. Given is elected second vice-president for 
the ensuing year. (Applause.) 

O. H. Perry, Columbus—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Convention: I wish to thank those who voluntarily cast their ballots 
for me unsolicited, and I wish to congratulate those who cast their ballots 
for my friend Mr. Given. I arn a great believer in the doctrine that the 
majority shall rule, and I therefore move that the nomination of Mr. 
Given be made unanimous. There is not a sore spot on me or in me. 

(Voices: We know it.) 

And I shall do all that I can for the Association in the ranks, just as 
much as though I were among the elect. (Great applause.) 

Seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Perry—I should like to be one of the committee to escort Mr. 
Given to the platform. (Applause.) 

President Gettys—Mr. Perry and Mr. Sheffey will please escort Mr. 
Given to the platform. 

President Gettys—I desire to present W. A. Given of Pittsburgh, 
second vice-president of this organization. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Given—It is at such times as this that a person’s heart is too full 
for utterance. I really feel that I can say nothing but to thank you very 
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deeply for what you have done, and I especially appreciate the words of 
the gentleman who was my opponent, and I wish to thank you on behalf 
of Pittsburgh for the honor that you have done that great city in recog- 
nizing her. I thank you, gentlemen, very much. (Applause.) 

Secretary Meek—It will be some time before the tellers have com- 
pleted the canvass of the vote cast for directors. Probably it will be two 
or three hours. A meeting of the board of directors will be held this 
evening. The announcement of the time will be made from the stage at 
the athletic club, where we are going to be entertained to-night. 

Under our constitution we will take an adjournment subject to the 
call of the president at the athletic club, where we will all be present. 

Adjournment was then taken. 


Denver Athletic Club, Friday, June 26, 1908, 9.40 o’clock, P. M. 


President Gettys—The Convention will come to order. 

President Gettys—I desire to announce that the following directors 
have been elected for the ensuing year. 

A. C. Foster, Denver, Colo. 

Frank J. La Motte, Baltimore, Md. 

F. R. Salisbury, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. W. Spangler, Jr., Seattle, Wash. 

H. G. Moore, Kansas City, Mo. 

George K. Smith, New Orleans, La. 

David S. Ludlum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Great Applause. ) 

There will be a meeting of the directors at Room 321, Brown Palace 
Hotel, thirty minutes after the close of the entertainment here. There 
being no further business I declare the convention adjourned without day. 































ROSTER. 
Members Registered as Present. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham.—H. W. Coffin, W. H. Makin, C. C. Snider. 
Montgomery.—C. J. Beane, Bernard Frank, William E. Pitts. 


ARKANSAS. 
Little Rock.—T. J. McCarthy. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—W. F. Bosbyshell, Newman Essick, W. N. Hamaker, 
F. B. McComas, W. C. Mushet, S. W. Reddin. 


CoLoRaDo. 
Denver.—F. J. Arnold, Thomas A. Duke, A. C. Foster, Charles D. 
Griffith, E. S. Irish, W. D. Jacoway, J. T. Plummer, F. L. Pond, Donald 
Reid, T. C. Walker, Jr., W. C. Weaver. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport.—Guy P. Miller. 
Hartford.—James P. Krogh. 


FLORIDA. 


Tampa—H. E. Snow. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta—H. E. Choate. 


IDAHO. 
Boise.—J. G. H. Graveley. 


ILLINOIs. 

Chicago.—E. H. Barron, E. A. Blackmer, L. W. Bruce, S. C. Com- 
man, J. F. Craddock, F. A. Crego, H. Fornoff, J. H. Fuenfsin, John 
Griggs, W. W. Hardy, H. Hartmann, George H. Hovey, William J. 
Lawlor, W. J. Lipsey, F. H. McAdow, William G. Moore, Dan Norman, 
E. Ostermann, H. Powell, I. Rosenthal, C. E. Schramm, Fred A. Smith, 
Henry T. Smith, W. M. Turner, W. G. Vail. 

Danville—George E. Humrichouse. 


INDIANA. 
Fort Wayne.—J. M. Kuhns. 
Indianapolis—Frank T. Day, Frank H. Goheen, L. E. Kimberlin. 
Terre Haute——Emil Froeb. 


Iowa. 
Des Moines.—W. S. Brown, D. M. Douglass, R. O. Green, E. A. 
Risser. 
Dubuque.—J. F. Piekenbrock. 


KANSAS. 

Wichita—Willis Davis, F. W. George, Charles Lawrence, L. B. 

McCausland, G. E. Stokes. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Peyton B. Bethel, F. M. Gettys, Sam Levy, S. B. Lynd, 
M. H. Moise, Charles B. Norton, Theodore O’Toole, J. H. Scales, J. H. 
Vanhoff. 
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LouISIANA. 


New Orleans.—J. H. Curtin, T. J. Ferguson, Orloff Lake, Charles 
Reynolds, George K. Smith. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—W. K. Bartlett, S. D. Buck, W. C. Burrell, F. J. La 


Motte, W. Howard Matthai, Jr., O. D. Maxwell, Ira Morningstar, John 
G. Rouse, J. Edgar Wylie. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Charles L. Bird, George H. Graves, Harry H. Humphrey, 
Orrin J. Hutton, Milton S. Thompson, William G. Walker. 


MICHIGAN. 
Detroit—Walter S. Campbell, Walter G. Seely, John F. Smith, 
Murray D. Wasson. 
Grand Rapids.—W. Y. Barclay, R. J. Cleland, Frank S. Coleman, 
J. F. Cramer, W. C. Hopson, Lee M. Hutchins, A. B. Merritt, George F. 
Sinclair, Alletz K. Tyson. 


MINNESOTA. 
Duluth.—W. B. Cross, R. W. Higgins. 
Minneapolis—M. C. Badger, F. J. Hopkins, R. A. Jackson, J. F. 
Jordan, R. W. Kimball, I. H. Levin, J. A. Luger, F. R. Salisbury. 
St. Paul—L. M. Clark, L. W. French, S. J. Gottschammer, C. P. 
Howes, H. K. Huntoon, D. L. Sawyer, E. Stott, D. P. Whyte. 


Missouri. 

Kansas City.—A. Altschuler, R. E. Beebe, L. H. Ehrlich, E. L. 
McClure, D. B. McCoy, George Osmond, W. G. Riggs, Frank W. Yale. 

St. Joseph.—C. R. Bernard, C. S. Dickey, W. X. Donovan, S. W. 
Hundley. 

St. Louis.—George R. Barclay, W. J. Burton, E. M. Christopher, 
J. H. Conrades, Jr., E. H. Donk, E. H. Dyer, A. H. Foote, Gilbert H. 
Fox, W. H. Grimes, J. C. Hogan, F. T. Joyner, J. H. Kentnor, Ira W. 
Love, E. S. Murphy, M. A. Murray, T. W. Oberhauser, H. W. Pickett, 
F. W. Risque, L. V. Springer, Eugene Stern, F. L. Taylor, C. P. Welsh. 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln.—E, G. Evans, J. L. Kennard, George W. Woods. 
Omaha.—J. T. Bramann, D. M. Davis, H. M. Nestor, F. L. Sturte- 
vant. 
New JERSEY. 
Newark.—Frank S. Cobb, Hiram E. Littell. 


New York. 

Buffalo.—A. J. Hoefner, S. C. Ryan, John Strootman. 

New York.—A. H. Alexander, W. S. Armstrong, M. E. Bannin, 
Charles Biggs, F. K. Dolbeer, O. G. Fessenden, F. S. Flagg, L. Preston 
Gates, G: C»Haigh, Edward Hiler, Ed. E. Huber, H. W. Lazelle, D. J. 
McKenna, Howard Marshall, B. E. Martin, R. P. Messiter, George 
O’Neill, H. S. Patterson, William A. Prendergast, Owen Shepherd, G. 
W. K. Taylor, E. A. Whitman. 

Rochester.—W. B. Conkling, W. T. Connor, Ira D. Kingsbury, Lee 
Richmond, M. E. Van Berg. . 

Syracuse.—H. I. Seddon. 
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OuIO0. 


_ Cincinnati—Max Agger, Henry Bentley, Sylvester Byrne, J. B. 
Finn, W. A. Hopple, Henry Janinger, W. B. Johnston, William Muench, 
Ernst Troy. 

Cleveland —E. P. Beebe, Fred C. Dorn, W. B. Fish, A. J. Gaehr, 
Otto Grossenbacher, H. E. Hackenberg, John C. Henry, W. W. Kelly, 
J. J. Klein, W. F. Lyon, J. C. McHannan, H. C. Nelson, Harry New, 
E. E. Northway, W. M. Pattison, J. B. Pearce, C. G. Prasse, F. H. 
Randel, Thomas P. Robbins, Floyd D. Shook, A. L. Somers, Kenneth R. 
Taylor, Amos Burt Thompson, Benjamin F: Wade, Charles H. Wells, 
W. G. Wilson. 

Columbus.—O. H. Perry, T. C. Southard, B. G. Watson. 

Steubenville——Robert McGowen. 

Toledo.—L. N. Bardol, Lewis B. Hall, J. H. Paddock. 

Youngstown.—S. D. Currier, E. Fisher, C. W. Gilgen, F. E. Hearn, 
William McGarrity, W. C. McKain. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City——R. R. Bush, C. C. Ingram, J. E. O’Neil, A. R. 
Parker. 


OREGON. 
Portland.—M. Baruh, J. Crane, E. B. Rutherford, E. M. Under- 
wood. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia——Adolph Ahrens, H. McIlvaine Biddle, George Wash- 


ington Cole, J. W. Daniels, T. G. Endy, W. C. Fleck, Horace Fortescue, 
George M. Harkness, E. B. Heneks, Frank C. Lavin, G. L. Levi, David 


S. Ludlum, H. E. Moody, A. W. Pickford, Charles G. Rapp, Frank R. 
Scattergood, Frank D. Sweeten, Charles H. Wolf. 

Pittsburgh.—John L. Boyd, Jr., H. F. Carr, A. C. Ellis, W. A. Given, 
G. Brown Hill, W. L. Jack, George M. Meyer, William Meyers, M. 
Oppenheimer, C. A. Rinehart, W. J. Sloan, J. T. Walsh. 


TENNESSEE. 

Memphis.—John F. Burkhardt, S. N. Castle, W. R. Cross, E. C. 
Crowell, C. S. Faxon, C. O. Finnie, W. R. King, William Orgill, J. R. 
Paine. 

Nashville—E. P. Crockett, J. L. McWhorter, S. A. Myer, Harris 
Solinsky. 


Texas. 

Amarillo.—M. C. Nobles, D. P. Seay. 

Dallas—M. M. Blakeney, R. E. Bramlett, L. E. Burgess, E. N. 
Neuenschwander, W. P. Peter, J. W. Riley. 

El Paso.—W. Cooley, James A. Dick. 

Fort Worth.—George W. Curtis, A. P. Foute, H. E. Gardner, H. B. 
Gateley, George Q. McGown, William Monnig, Oscar Wells. 

Texarkana.—R. T. Stuart. 

Waxahachie —A. E. Want. 


UTAH. 


Salt Lake City—A. W. Gallacher, S. J. Griffin, O. H. Hewlett, 
Joseph Johnson, George C. Lambert, Jr., Arthur Parsons. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Lynchburg.—L. D. Horner, Edward F. Sheffey. 
Norfolk.—W. McR. Smith, Washington Taylor. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle—F. M. Caldwell, R. R. Fox, H. S. Gaunce, W. B. Judah, 


J. W. Spangler, Jr., C. S. Wills. 
Spokane.—J. B. Campbell. 










WEsT VIRGINIA. 


Charleston.—W. O. Abney. 






WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee.—H. M. Battin, Harry L. Eisen, L. Friedman, M. A. 
Graettinger, Evan H. Jones, Oscar Kasten, Adolph Landauer, Morris 


Miller, W. B. Strong. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Atlanta. President, H. E. Choate, 
. K. Orr Shoe Co.; E. L. 
odes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, F. J. 
La Motte, The Chesapeake Shoe Co.; 
Secretary, S. D. Buck, Maryland Bldg. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. W. 
Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec- 
retary, G. McVay, Amzi Godden Seed 
Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. Eggleston. 


BOISE, IDAHO.—The Boise Association of 

ee Men, —_ PR J; = H. 
raveley, Capita erage an mm. 

Co.; Secretary, Charles P. McCarthy, 
Room 1, Pioneer Bidg. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Geo. H. aeares, Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. Bird, 
77 Sean Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Get Men’s 
Association. Phesident, W. L. Fox, Buf- 

Co.; Secretary, Fred Whittle- 
sey, 39 Erie Street. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, — & 
Newton Co.; Secretary, R. Frank Casey, 
Casey Candy Co. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—Charleston Association 
of Credit Men. President, B. F. McLeod, 
Drake-Inness-Green Shoe Co.; Secretary, 
H. D. Lubs, C. D. Franke & Co. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. President, C. C. 
Lewis, Jr., Lewis, Hubbard & Co.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, C. F. Armitage, Payne 
Shoe Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chattanooga As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, J. H. 
Allison, J. H. Allison & Co.; Secretary, 
W. B. Royster, Chamber of Commerce. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Credit Men’s 
Association. President, S. J. Whitlock, 
Belding Bros. & Co.; Secretary, John 
Griggs, 218 La Salle ‘Street. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Samuel 
Mayer, Isaac Faller’s Sons Co.; Secretary, 
Henry Bentley, 1201 Union Trust Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. B. Pearce, PS 
B. Pearce Co.; Secretary, Kenneth 
Taylor, 812 Park Bldg. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, O. H. Perry, Colum- 
bus Buggy Co.; Secretary. Benson G. 
Watson, 601-605 ‘The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
— President, H. P. McKnight, Texas 

Co.; Secretary, W. P. Peter, 214- 
oe 3 Linz Bldg. 

DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, R. R. Gillette, J. 
S. Brown & Bro. Mere. Co.; Secretary, 
Karl K. Mayer, pane Pickle Co.; Assist- 
ant Secretary, H. A. C. Mathew, 407-408 
Sugar Bldg. 

DES MOINES, IA.—Des Moines_ Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. F. Shep- 
herd, Iowa Drug Co.; Secretary, D. M. 
Douglass, Bentley & Olmsted Co. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President. Edmund Hobbs, De- 
a Heating and Lighting Co.; Secretary, 

. S. Campbell, 610 Moffat Bu: Iding. 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 
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ere, i mat Jobbers’ Grotis As- 

sociation uth-Superior). esid: 

W. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick & fr Kae. 
tie F. H. Green, 305 Burrows 


EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, James A. Dick, 
The James A. Dick Co.; Secretary, W. S. 
Crombie, W. S. Crombie & Co. 


FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Association of Credit 
Men. President, Nelson A. Burdick, 
Hall-Robertson Hdw. Co.; ; Secretary, c 
H. Barber, The Porte Co. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. P. 
Smith, Kokomo Steel and Wire Co.; C 
retary, Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Bldg. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, W. 
K. Plumb, National Biscuit Co.; Secretary, 
A. K. Tyson, Powers-Tyson Printing Co. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
redit Men. President, E. A. Peden, 
Peden Iron and Steel Co.; Secretary, Ster- 
ling Myer, Hunt, Myer & ooo 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Huntin Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Presi ~y Je We 
Ratcliff, Hagen, Ratcliff & Co.; Sec.- 
ye J. McClintock, Watts, Ritter 
o. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Asso- 
Gatton of Credit 7 President, Frank 
Day. Havens Geddes Co.; Secre- 

ee C. Ryker, é W. Lefier Hat Co. 


Avie, FLA.—Jacksonville Com 
Men’s_ Association. resident, i 
Covington, Covington Co.; Secretary, is 
W. Clark. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, H. G. 
Moore, Big Four Implement Co.; Secre- 
tary, Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Men’s 
Association. syeupemt. R. D. Norwood, 
"as Tunis Norwood; Secretary, C. 

illiamson, ScClellncd Bidg. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Coot Men’s As- 
sociation. President, H. B. e* g, Grain- 
id Bros. Co.; ee CE Evans, 
tenkle & Joyce Hdw. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.__Little Rock Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Max 
Mayer, Scott-Mayer Commission Co.; Sec- 
retary, Frank T. Longley, 219% Main St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Herman 
aan M. A. Newmark & Co.; Secretary, 

C. Mushet. 323 Bullard Bldg. 

LOUISVILLE: KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. President, J. H. Scales, The 
Belknap Hdw. and Mfg. Co.; Secretary, 
Walter Walker, U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Edward F. Shef- 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; Secretary, J. M. 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. S. Fax- 
on, Carruthers-Jones Shoe Co.; ; Secretary, 
C. S. Dashiell, Business Men’s Club Bidg., 
78-81 Monroe Ave. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Harr 
L. Eisen, Landauer & Co.; Secretary, H. 
M. Battin, Standard Oil Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. G. Jor- 
dan, W. B. & W. G. Jordan; Secretary, 
M. C. Badger, Patterson & Stevenson Co. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA.— 
ation of Credit Men, ; President, B. Prank dent, B. Frank, 
Steiner, Lobman & 
E. Pitts, C. F. Moris mn E'Co 


BASSES TENN.—Nashville _ Credit 
ss a. ve ag hee H. Har- 
son, 


George M. — 07 
Assistant t Secretary, a H, rian Bag 
NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association ot 
Credit Men. President, be A. Hart, L. 
S. Plaut & Co.; Fred Braun, 
J. J. Hi jos 
sae ORLEANS, er Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. ——- ares = 


Smith, Simonds Mf, 
. a 4 Wiilian, ‘Richard- 


tary, Bartlette, 
son & Co., 
NEW YO N. Y¥.—The_ New York Credit 
ee resident, W. S. 
Armstrong. 320 Broadway; Secretary, A. 
H. Alexander, 320 B way. 
NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk Sesrciation of 
Credit Men. sy ee H. G. 5 
Harris-Woodson Secret Tork, a 
Whichard, Whichsed Brothers 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Cit 
Credit Men’s Association. Presiden ent, Jj. 
E. O'Neil, Richards & Conover Hdw. Co.; 
Secretary, George H. Thomas, The Credit 
Clearing House. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit i. ne Cc. M. se 

° mi Secretary, 

Jones, Credit Clearing "House. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The Philadelphia 
Credit a Aareciation. President, 
Charles G. Rape. Young, Sm F 

; Secretary, W. Severson, m 801, 


1orr Chestnut’ St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh_ Association 
of C Presi 


it Men. ident, ane Rauh, 
Rauh Bros. & Co.; Secretary, A. C. Ellis, 
716 Frick Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. E. Tressler, 
Simonds Mfg. Co.; Secretary, E. M. Un- 
derwood, Failing-McCalman 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John Landstreet, 
R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co.; Secretary, 
Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 Main St. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Credit 
Men's Association. President, Warren B. 

——a = Shoe Mfg. Co., 

Brockport, N. Y.; Secrgiary, ward 

Weter, Yawman & ‘Erbe Mfg. Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, -_ -St. Joseph Credit Men’s 


ssociation. F. P. aes, YS Clay- 

ton Paper Gee : {sa . Plummer, 
Siebartece 0. 

ST. LOUIS, - ein St. Louis Credit 


Men’s Association. President, E. H. Dyer, 


Mound Ci 
tary, A. ‘cote, 809 M To. 


ST. PAUL, ae Paul Credit aoe 
Association. lent, R. A. Durkee, R. 
A, Durkee & Co.; W. Par- 


fet ond 


Secretary, H. 
Merchants’ National Bank. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Presiden’ 
Assistant Secretary an 
Manager, Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box 
419. 


ation of Men. President; Jake 
Wolff, a heimer & Co.; S 
G. A.C. Half, A. B. Frank Co. 
oan: PRs CAL.—The Credit Association 
f San Diego. President, J. P. Haddock, 
Cook-Hadd Co.; Secretary, G. F. Hoff, 
841 Fifth St. 


SAN_ FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco 
Credit Men’s Association. President, G. 
Brenner, Elkus-Brenner Co.; Secretary, 
Ben Armer, 2707 Sacramento St. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Cedit Men’s 
Association. President, W. R. Finegan, 
Rosenheim Shoe Co.; Secretary, C. E. 
Allen, Sorrell Building. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Credit Men’s 
Association. President Robert R. Fox, 
Simonds Mfg. Co.; Secretary, Ps w. 
Spangler, Jr., Dexter, Horton = 

Bankers. 


SIOUX CITY ie —Sioux City es of 
Credits. resident, R. M. Baker, AW 
Douglas St.; Secretary-Treasurer, 

Lakes, Security National Bank. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls Credit 
Men’s Association. ;o Pee 
Adams, Secretary, 
} i A Cone, enshacter Biscuit Co. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ 

Spokan: Drug Xoo, oor ¥. B Came 

e retary, J. B. Cam 
bell, 610 Sank State Bldg. - 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Association of 


Credit Men. Presi ent, Howard B.- Bact. 
Syracuse Dry L ) i Secretary 


ohn Be Seymour, 
Ivay, NY 
TOLEDO, ra EP Asegsiation of Credit 


wt: fe 


Men. President, J. H. Paddock, The Pad- 
dock-Overmyer Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. 
Hall, 1223 Ohio Bldg. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Willis Davis, South- 
western Drug Co.; Secreta F. 
George, Shattuck-George Iron 0. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. — Youngstown fre 


Men’s_ Association. President, F. 
Hearn, John H. Fitch Coffee Co.; 
Secretary, W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh 
Building. 


Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. 
All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all 
communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the parties named: 
BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, Maryland Building. 

BOISE, IDAHO.—Chas. P. McCarthy, Room No. 1, Pioneer Building. 

BOSTON, MASS.—J. J. Hennessey, 77 Summer Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—F. Whittlesey, 39 Erie Street. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Guy C. Davidson, 132 Pennsylvania Block. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 1201 Union Trust Building. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank B. Bicknell, 209 American Trust Building. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 601-605 The New First National Bank Bidg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Building. 

DENVER, COLO.—E. T. Murphy, 409 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett, 218 Clapp Block. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 315.Dwight Building. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—C. L. Williamson, 726 McClelland Building. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— Frank T. Longley, 21934 Main Street. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL—H. B. Rossiter, 600 Equitable Savings Bank Building. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Walter Walker, United States Trust Company Building. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—C. S. Dashiell, Business Men’s Club Bldg., 79-81 Monroe Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 64-67 Loan and Trust Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 543 Gilfillen Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Harry V. Osborne, 164 Market Street. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—H. M. Horton, 910 Canal, Louisiana Bank Building. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—George E. Black, 538 Bassett Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA—A. C. Ellis, 716 Frick Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE—R. L. Sabin, No. 1 Front Street. 

RICHMOND, VA—Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 Main Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(Manager not appointed.) 1008 Granite Building. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German-American Bank Building. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—A. H. Foote, 809 Mercantile Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 543 Gilfillen Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box 419. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Sam Ferry Smith, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 714-716 Lowman Building. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 610 Empire State Building. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Lewis B. Hall, 1223 Ohio Building. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Willis Davis, Southwestern Drug Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.—W. C. McKain, Dollar Savings and Trust Building. 
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